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At the turn of the 19th century, President Thomas Jefferson's dream of developing a young nation which offered 
its citizens "life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” as he had so eloquently written in the Declaration of Independence 
was well on its way. In order to understand the full potential of the country, new knowledge of its lands and waterways 
needed to be gathered, as most of the West was uncharted with empty 
expanses drawn on maps. 

For the next 6 months the expedition made their way up the Missouri River. On October 25th the men arrived at 
the Mandan-Hidatsa villages in North Dakota where the party wintered for the next 5 months until the ice broke up from 
the river. When the expedition started their journey again they would be accompanied by a 16 year-old mother named 
Sacajawea and her husband, Charbonneau a French trapper. The two new members of the expedition would become 
invaluable guides as the most dangerous phase of the expedition would cross into the unknown and uncharted wilderness. 

The Autumn of 1805 found the soldiers dressed again in their military uniforms to meet another Indian tribe. this 
time the Shoshone. The expedition made friends and traded with the tribe. Lewis and Clark traded for 29 horses and 2 
mules, so the party could travel on horseback, The expedition moved quickly, and climbing into the high country they 
encountered snow. Finding their way through heavily wooded areas sometimes required the party to take advantage of 
Streams and waterways as had been done earlier on the trek. Captain Lewis's dog "Seaman" was a great help throughout 
the journey, alerting the men to dangers such as grizzly bears. 

The adventure not only brought back an enormous wealth of information about the country which would begin 
the westward movement, but the journey still captures the spirit of discovery today. 

Artist Comment: Featured in the painting from right to left is Captain Clark, Sacajawea and child, Captain 
Lewis, Charbonneau, Sergeant Ordway, and York. 
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Ross Winans’ steam gun. 
(“Knapsack: From the Archives,’ page 8) 
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General-in-Chief Winfield Scott. 


(“What Anaconda Plan?” page 36) 


For secession 
© Divided 
BB Against secession 


ource: Frank, Historical Atlas of 
£4] te American South, 1999 
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Unionism in Mississippi map detail. 


(“I Had No Comfort to Give the People,’ page 78) 
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Editorial 


FOR COURAGE 


ONTRIBUTORS TO NORTH & SOUTH 

often have cause to refer to the courage displayed 

by the men of both sides during the Civil War. 
That same courage is being displayed again today in the 
deserts and cities of the Middle East, and as we go to press 
coalition troops are entering Baghdad and Basra. I know 
from conversations with readers of North & South that 
they have conflicting views concerning regime change and 
the disarmament of Iraq. Legitimate differences exist as to 
timing, method, motivation, and so forth. But I think 
every one of them would agree on two things. First, the 
world will be a better place without the regime of Saddam 
Hussein. Second, that the men and women of the coali- 
tion forces have done a magnificent job. 

We grieve with those who have lost loved ones, and 
our thoughts and prayers are with those still in the line of 
fire. My thoughts these last weeks have been especially 
with one young soldier, Lance Corporal Clifford Kendrick 
of the Ist Regiment, Royal Fusiliers—my sister’s son. 
Recently Greg Urwin, one of our contributing authors, 
drew my attention to the following lines, and I would like 
to dedicate them to Cliff and to all his comrades in the 
Middle East. 


Now turn we to the great attacks, 

Not only that we face in a fair field 

Our valiant foe and all his deadly tools, 

But also that we turn disdainful backs 

On that poor world we scorn yet die to shield— 
That world of cowards, hypocrites, and fools. 


The lines are excerpted from “Sonnet XI” by Alan 
Seeger, an American poet who died on July 4, 1916, 
fighting for France in World War I. 


CIVIL WAR SOCIETY 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Theme: Who Were the War’s Top Ten Generals? 


ons TOR Tuy, 


Speakers: Steve Newton, ote Et, 
Gordon Rhea, John Simon, 
Steve Woodworth, 

and Keith Poulter. Details: page 62 


SONGWRITING AND TREASON 


One of the many things I like about your 
fine magazine is that I always find a little “tid- 
bit” that intrigues me. Case in point—the let- 
ter from Gary Adams, Hampton, Virginia, in 
which he asks a reference for the answer to the 
trivia question “Who was the only composer 
to be charged with treason during the war?” 
(Answer is Septimus Winner.) 

The website < www.beafifer.com/winner. 
htm > says that Winner was jailed because he 
wrote a song titled “Give Us Back Our Old 
Commander,’ after Lincoln had relieved Mc- 
Clellan. 

—Brian Hogan, Huntsville, Alabama 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 

I do not agree with the statement “a desire 
for political advancement rather than military 
necessity” (contained in the article “To Play a 
Bold Game” by Matt Matthews and Kip 
Lindberg, NeS, vol. 6, #1) brought about the 
Battle of Honey Springs. It is true there were 
two rival factions in the Republican Party in 
Kansas during the Civil War. One faction was 
led by Governor Thomas Carney, the other by 
Senator James Lane, the Grim Chieftain. Gen- 
eral Blunt was a Lane man. 

Fort Gibson when occupied by the Con- 
federates had been the focal point for control 
of the Indian Territory. Loyal Union Indians 
had fled to Kansas for protection. A small force 
of Union Indian Home Guards occupied Fort 
Gibson in April 1863. With the build-up of a 
Confederate force under alcoholic Brigadier 
General Douglas A. Cooper south of the Ar- 
kansas River, Fort Gibson was in a vulnerable 
position. To prevent recapture of Fort Gibson 
by Cooper’s force, Blunt had to act with what 
troops he could assemble. 

The Union victory at Honey Springs led 
to the capture of Fort Smith in Arkansas by 
Blunt on September 1, 1863. Federal forces then 
controlled all the Indian Territory and west- 
ern Arkansas. In October 1863 the Cherokee 
Nation conveyed to General Blunt a resolution 
of thanks for driving the enemy from their 
land. 

The Union victories at Prairie Grove (Ar- 
kansas), Honey Springs, and Fort Smith all 
contributed to Union control of areas previ- 


Crossfire 


ously held by Confederates. To me, this does 
not constitute “a desire for political advance- 
ment rather than military necessity.” In my 
opinion, to control important geographic ar- 
eas formerly held by the enemy and to destroy 
or incapacitate enemy forces are legitimate 
military objectives. 

Also, my research indicates Blunt likely 
was suffering from encephalitis, not malaria 
as the article stated. It probably was the early 
manifestation of the illness that led to his in- 
carceration in St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1879 and his death in 1881. 

—Lt. Cmdr. Orvis N. Fitts, USNR (RET) 
Past President CWRT of Kansas City 


GODS AND GENERALS 

A good friend sent me the recent issue of 
North e& South [vol. 4, #3] that included the 
extensive analysis of the film “Gods and Gen- 
erals.” As all things with your publication it was 
very thorough, well written and enlightening. 

I found it interesting that Mr. Maxwell 
evaluated the pontoon bridge aspect of his film 
“expensive, dangerous and a logistical night- 
mare.” Given that my company was the one 
that provided the bridge, as well as all of the 
logistics for its deployment (with the excep- 
tion of shore abutments), and did so at cost, I 
know something of the difficulties of erecting 
a 100-yard-pontoon bridge and 
can only wonder to what he is 
referring. 

Asa filmmaker myself I ap- 
preciate the difficulties in re- 
cruiting and managing all of the 
elements of production—espe- 
cially for an off-schedule, extra 
pick-up scene like the pontoon 
bridges at Fredericksburg. I ad- 
mire the great lengths to which 
Ron Maxwell has gone to bring 
his films to life, and fully under- 
stand the worry, responsibility, 
angst and occasional grief that 
a director goes through in mak- 
ing a movie—especially a pe- 
riod piece with hundreds of 
people on screen. 

But the fact that we had a ready-made, 
100-yard, authentic 1862 pontoon bridge at his 
disposal—the only one of its kind in the 
world—would lead me to believe that the 
bridge itself was one aspect that caused the 
least anxiety and difficulty. Our team of bridge 
builders was placed in readiness to provide the 
bridge, when needed, on three separate occa- 
sions—and twice told to stand-down. The 
modest sum charged for the bridge was used 
to completely overhaul the boats (fourteen of 
them), replace and purchase additional mate- 


rials to span the 100 yards specified, and to 
transport all from Fredericksburg to Clear 
Spring, Maryland—and then to build it, disas- 
semble it and store it. 

What is most troubling, however, is the 
notion that the bridge is somehow “dangerous.” 
We have used it twice now—once in the actual 
Rappahannock at Ferry Farm (for our own film 
on Fredericksburg), and the other for “Gods 
and Generals.” Great concern was voiced by the 
filmmakers regarding the safety of the bridge— 
and these concerns were addressed ahead of 
time. After building it, we were on hand to work 
with the crew and reenactors to explain the 
need for open ranks and route step in cross- 
ing—precautions that were taken in the 1860s. 
The bridge is a solid, safe-working platform, 
authentic in every detail and able to support 
the weight of a light tank. Thus it was not dan- 
gerous, nor expensive—and the only logistical 
nightmare was my own in working with chang- 
ing film needs and schedules—both before and 
during the filming of the Fredericksburg scenes. 

Parenthetically, I would say that we also 
attempted to assist in the accurate depiction of 
the 50th NY Engineers, the riverine assault by 
the 7th Michigan, and other relevant aspects 
of the bridge-building effort during the battle. 
Our research and guidance as to what took 
place in 1862, sadly, was ignored. 


“Actorsonville” pontoon bridge. 


Courtesy Brad Graham, Historical Films, Inc., of Media Magic Productions 


I send this to you in defense of our unusual 
film prop, and the genius and enterprise of the 
people who helped us, over a four year period, 
to put it together—these are the people who 
deserve any praise for the bridge and the diffi- 
culties in getting it ready, getting it there and 
getting it built. 

I mean no criticism of Mr. Maxwell, nor 
his film—nor do I want to weigh in on the is- 
sues surrounding the film. We were there to 
help him and to relieve him of any worries 
about the pontoon bridge. I believe that our 
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bridge gave the film a level of authenticity it 
would not have enjoyed otherwise. People are 
always concerned about things that are unusual 
and with which they have no experience—thus 
we have heard many things about the bridge 
from those who never worked with it. There 
were doubters in the film crew and among 
some of the reenactors—and the bridge re- 
sponded to all with its integrity and elegance. 
It is, in its own way, a work of art, utterly safe 
and completely authentic. We will be using it 
again in future productions, and those who 
have the experience of standing on it—or 
crossing over—will know a little better of the 
experience of the Civil War soldier. 
—Brad Graham, Historical Films, Inc., 
of Media Magic Productions 


+ + 


I love your magazine, and have been sub- 
scribing since the first issue. However I was 
disappointed by the critics’ reviews of “Gods 
and Generals.” They claim the movie was not 
balanced, but their reviews of it were clearly 
less than just. 

I wish to counter much of what was said. I 
am not a Neo-Confederate, nor particularly 
biased one way or the other. I have been study- 
ing the Civil War/War Between the States for 
many years. I do not have a doctorate and do 
not claim to be an expert, but have earned a 
master’s degree from Boston University and a 
second master’s degree from Boston College. 
My education has taught me to look at any 
subject from all angles to better understand the 
issues. 

I feel Ron Maxwell’s two films “Gettys- 
burg” and “Gods and Generals” are to date the 
finest historical epic movies about America in 
the years 1860 through 1865. Neither movie is 
perfect, but taken as a whole they are well done 
and thought provoking. 

Michael and Jeff Shara did a tremendous 
job on all of their books. Ron Maxwell and his 
staff did a nice job making these books into 
great historical movies. No movie can do a 
book justice, but “Gods and Generals” will cer- 
tainly stand the test of time. 

—Michael J. O'Connell 
Andover, Massachusetts 
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Enjoyed “Historians Respond to ‘Gods and 
Generals,” but disagree with their assessment. 
I found the film refreshing, entertaining, and 
factual. Ronald F. Maxwell was right in his re- 
sponse to the historians’ critiques of the film. 
The critics need to keep in mind that a story 
of this magnitude when brought to the screen 
isa monumental undertaking—perfection will 
not be obtained. I thought the cast was excep- 
tional, better than “Gettysburg,” and the only 
thing I would change would be to trim down 
Jeff Daniels’ role as Chamberlain. Mr. Daniels 
did an excellent job portraying Chamberlain 


in both films as did Robert Duvall as Lee and 
Stephen Lang as Jackson. The actresses play- 
ing the generals’ wives were exceptional. The 
highlight for me was the Christian theme 
throughout. As for me and my family, we are 
looking forward to the final part of the trilogy, 
“The Last Full Measure,” at our local theaters. 
—Professor Louis R.F. Preysz III 

St. Augustine, Florida 


THE MAKING OF 
“GODS AND GENERALS” 


ae 
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Having read in North & South about the 
making of “Gods and Generals” [Antietam spe- 
cial issue, vol. 5, #7], I was really looking for- 
ward to it. Boy, was I disappointed. With a few 
exceptions, most of the actors were obviously 
far too old and out of shape to play their roles 
in the film convincingly. Neither was there an 
examination of the moral chasm that faced Lee 
and Jackson. They were not in favor of slavery, 
but they defended a country that enshrined 
slavery in its constitution. And the film 
amounted to propaganda, in that it failed to 
highlight the fact that slavery was the root cause 
of secession. The supporters of secession were 
certainly clear about that in their statements, 
but that never came out in the film. If the film 
was all you had to go on, it’s hard to avoid the 
conclusion that Lincoln started the war to en- 
slave the South. I hate to say it, but this is the 
kind of film I would have expected the South 
to make if they had won the Civil War. 

—David P. Graf, Chicago, Illinois 


+ + 


I read the critiques of “Gods and Gen- 
erals” in the April 2003 issue, and although 
I found them interesting and valid it was 
Ron Maxwell’s response that really urged me 
to write. We read in an earlier issue of North 
e& South of all the work that went into the 
motion picture; as we read, our anticipation 
grew. History teachers began thinking up 
lesson plans and field trips to see the movie, 
and Civil War buffs marked the date on their 
calendars. 

Then, the movie was released. Critics went 
berserk, the general public lost interest, and 
history teachers quickly canceled their plans, 
afraid to “force” their students to sit through 
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three hours of what was sure to be boredom 
for them. 

Ron Maxwell has let us down. Not because 
of his movie, but because of his reaction to the 
criticism. He never seems aware of his failure. 
Does he realize how profoundly he has disap- 
pointed so many of us? Will he learn from this 
and create a better movie that will not be 
rushed out of the theaters so quickly? Will he 
or anyone else ever get the 
chance to make another high 
budget Civil War movie? 

The problem is not the 
film’s viewpoint. The prob- 
lem, to be blunt, is that the 
movie is not entertaining! As 
an author of Civil War his- 
torical fiction for children 
and an American history 
teacher, I strive to get our 
youth interested in the past. 
When I heard of the release 
of “Gods and Generals,” I was 
hopeful I would find an ally 
in Mr. Maxwell. I envisioned 
students wanting to learn more about the war, 
I wrote press releases for my books and tied 
them into “Gods and Generals.” I was hoping 
for so much. 

I think of the local townspeople who put 
up so much for this movie. Of the paperwork 
they filled out, of the loans they made, of the 
new materials they bought for their stores in 
anticipation of the throng of tourists who were 
sure to visit the battlefields. I think of the 
reenactors who were in the movie. I think of 
them dragging the family to the movie and the 
kids whining “Daddy do we have to?” I think 
of them telling their friends of their role in the 
movie and the friends responding, “Oh you 
were in that? I heard it was awful.” With “Gods 
and Generals” history has again become bor- 
ing; only the eggheads and nut cases are inter- 
ested in it. 

So much potential, so much promise, so 
much wasted. 

When I read Maxwell’s response in North 
& South I suppose I was hoping for an apol- 
ogy, for a word of encouragement, for at least 
an inkling that he realized how and who he had 
failed. Now, all I can hope is that Mr. Maxwell 
is listening. The cause of history was counting 
on him and he let us down. 

—Alan N. Kay. Young Heroes of History 
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I received my latest issue of North & South 
in the mail yesterday and as usual thoroughly 
enjoyed it. The little things such as endnotes 
in articles make Ne-S superior to other Civil 
War magazines on the market. I look forward 
to each and every issue. 

But I was disturbed to read the harsh criti- 
cism of the film “Gods and Generals” by vari- 
ous historians. At first | wondered if these 
gentlemen had viewed (continued on page 94) 
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Albert A. Nofi 


SHORT ROUNDS 
The “First” Re-Enactor? 


Although today his reputation has 
been obscured by that of Lewis “Chesty” 
Puller, Brigadier General Smedley D. 
Butler (1881-1940) was one of the most 
impressive men ever to have served in 
the Marine Corps, a service that has pro- 
duced more than a few notably spectacu- 
lar characters. 

Taking advantage of political con- 
nections (i.e., his father, who was a 
prominent member of Congress) But- 
ler had joined the Corps as a sixteen- 
year-old officer in 1898. By the time he 
retired in the mid-1930s he had sol- 
diered in Cuba, China, the Philippines, 
Nicaragua, Mexico, Haiti, and the Do- 
minican Republic, often more than 
once, and only missed combat service 
during World War I because his enor- 
mous administrative skills were needed 
to sort out the muddle at the American 
ports-of-debarkation in France. Ina ca- 
reer of nearly forty years, Butler gar- 
nered two awards of the Medal of 
Honor, a nomination for a third, a Bre- 
vet Medal (an old Marine decoration 
that ranked between a Medal of Honor 
and a Navy Cross), several foreign deco- 
rations, and a nomination for the 
Victoria Cross. Truly a Marine’s Marine. 

During the early 1920s, however, 
Butler’s services to the Corps were in a 
different theater, as a P.R. man. To drum 
up public interest in the Marine Corps, 
Butler hit upon a clever notion: during 
maneuvers, the Marine Corps would 
“recreate” Civil War battles on the origi- 
nal ground, demonstrating how they 
would be fought with modern weapons 
and tactics. He organized four such 
events: the Wilderness (1921); Gettys- 
burg (1922); New Market (1923); and 
Antietam (1924). 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the 
event and in some cases are undoubtedly 
folk tales rather than genuine reminiscences. 


Butler’s “recreations” were large af- 
fairs. That at Gettysburg involved two 
rifle regiments, the 5th and 6th Marines, 
plus an artillery battalion from the 10th 
Marines, as well as several squadrons of 
aircraft and some tank companies, and 
was attended by literally tens of thou- 
sands of onlookers. In an interesting 
twist, Butler turned his version of the 
Wilderness into a demonstration of how 
to conduct an “amphibious assault,” as 
his Marines stormed across the Rappa- 
hannock River. 

Butler’s “recreations” generated 
considerable favorable press coverage for 
the Marine Corps at a time when isola- 
tionism and economic boom had led to 
severe cuts in the defense budget. Indeed, 
so tight were budgets that after 1924 de- 
mands on the Marine Corps to supply 
troops for operations in China, Haiti, 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 
> At the time of his death Albert Sidney 
Johnston arguably had been a general 
thrice over, a brigadier general in the 
Army of the Republic of Texas dur- 
ing the late 1830s, a brevet brigadier 
general in the U.S. Army in the late 
1850s, and a full general in the Con- 


University of Georgia Press 
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| and Nicaragua made it impossible to 


concentrate enough men to continue 
Butler’s annual “recreations.” 


“| Have Been a Captain Long 
Enough.” 

While commanding at Fort Winne- 
bago in the early 1830s, Captain Will- 
iam S$. Harney—who later gained some 
glory commanding cavalry during the 
Mexican War, and still later played a very 
controversial role as a major general in 
Missouri in the early days of the Civil 
War—was a man of short temper. 

He was especially fond of the com- 
pany vegetable garden, a commonplace 
feature of frontier military life, neces- 
sary to supplement the meager and mo- 
notonous rations provided by Congress. 
On one occasion Harney spotted a dog 
trotting through the precious veggie 
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federate army when he was mortally 
wounded at Shiloh. 


> Possibly the first ice machine in the 


Confederacy was a French model, 
brought in by ship to Mexico in 1862, 
and thence across the Rio Grande to 
Texas, where it was soon put to good 
use at San Antonio, though the extent 
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> James Longstreet (left) was voted the “handsomest” man in his class at 
West Point, while his roommate William S. Rosecrans (right) was 


dubbed the “most studious.” 
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“The Civil War was the secret school for 1917-1918 and 1941-1945.” 


—Robert Penn Warren 


patch. The damage wrought by the ani- 
mal sent Harney into such a rage that he 
charged after it, pursuing it across the 
garden, in the process wreaking even 
greater havoc than had the poor beast. 
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William S. Harney 
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to which it contributed to the Rebel 
war effort has never been determined. 

> By one accounting, the design of the 
U.S.S. Monitor included 208 newly 
patented items. 

> In the decades before the war it was 
customary for cadets at West Point, 
when indulging in illicit alcohol, to 
turn their backs on each other, so that 
they could honestly testify that they 
had not witnessed a fellow cadet 
drinking. 

> During the 1850s William Tecumseh 
Sherman, who had resigned from the 
army to become a banker in Califor- 
nia, was a major general in the state 
militia, a difficult task, since the San 
Francisco Committee of Vigilance ac- 
tually outgunned his troops. 

> During the course of the war 2,080 
African-American men enlisted in 
Kansas regiments, fully 331.7 percent 
of the prewar black population of the 
state. 

> There was at least one “drummer girl” 
in the U.S. Army during the war, a 
Brooklynite named Emily, who dis- 
guised herself as a boy to enlist in a 
Michigan regiment and served until 
mortally wounded at Lookout 
Mountain. 


Another time a burly soldier with a 
reputation as the post’s boxing cham- 
pion responded to a dressing down from 
Captain Harney by saying, “If you were 
an enlisted man, or I a captain, you 
would not treat me in that way.” 

Harney promptly took the man be- 
hind the barracks and said, “Consider 
yourself a captain, and do your best.” 

The two went at it and Harney, no 
little fellow himself, soon knocked the 
man down, not once but several times. 

Finally the man said, “Captain, I 
have been a captain long enough. I would 
now like to be reduced to the ranks.” 


Rip Van Winkle’s Children 


Even in 1861 America was a vast 
country. Some areas—even in the east— 
were thinly settled and often out of touch 
with the rest of “civilization” for long 
periods. Perhaps the most extreme ex- 
ample was that of a family settled in an 
isolated part of what is now West Vir- 
ginia. 

During the spring, summer, and au- 
tumn of 1861 slender Union and Con- 
federate forces engaged in a protracted, 
albeit desultory, campaign to secure con- 
trol of the mountainous regions of 
northwestern Virginia. In the course of 
the campaign some Union troops pen- 
etrated into a forgotten corner of the 
mountains near Laurel Ridge. As they 
trudged up a dusty land, they came upon 
a venerable dame sitting in front of a log 
cabin. One of the men attempted to 
strike up a conversation with the woman 
and soon discovered that she was a little 
hazy as to current events. 

Finally the soldier said, “You'll not 
refuse a ‘hurrah’ for Old Abe, will you?” 

“Who’s Old Abe?” asked the con- 
fused woman. 

The surprised soldier replied, “Why, 
Abraham Lincoln, the President of the 
United States.” 

Stunned, the woman asked, “Why, 
hain’t Gen’rul Washington President?” 

“No! He’s been dead for more than 
60 years!” 

“Gen’rul Washington dead?” 
mumbled the amazed woman. Then she 
suddenly jumped up, and ran into the 
cabin, crying out, “Yo, Sam!” 


From the cabin came a male voice, 
“What is it mother?” and a moment later 
the woman emerged with a man of some 
fifty years or more. 

The woman hurriedly informed her 
son of the earthshaking news, “Gen’rul 
Washington’s dead. Sakes alive! I won- 
der what’s going to happen next!” 


The Havelock 

Early in the Civil War a number of 
regiments on both sides sported some- 
thing called a “havelock.” This was a 
cover that fitted over a soldier’s cap. 
Made of white cotton or linen, and 
sometimes impregnated with oil to make 
waterproof, havelocks had a long flap 
that hung down to cover the neck, 
thereby offering some protection from 
sunburn. They were named after their 
inventor, Sir Henry Havelock (1795- 
1857). Sir Henry, who earned the nick- 
name the “Christian General” while lead- 
ing British troops on many a field, 
slaughtering the natives in copious num- 
bers while quoting from the Bible, seems 
to have created the cap cover to help pro- 
tect his troops from the sun in India, 
where he perished of natural causes dur- 
ing the relief of Lucknow during the In- 
dian Mutiny. 

When the Civil War broke out, mak- 
ing havelocks quickly became a major 
project of women’s sewing circles on 
both sides, and they were widely distrib- 
uted early in the war; New York’s famed 
7th Regiment received a thousand as a 
farewell gift when it marched off to war 
in April. At first the troops seem to have 
thought havelocks were a good idea. But 
that didn’t last long. Aside from being 
difficult to keep clean, they proved awk- 
ward to wear, often chaffed the men’s 
necks, and made an easy target. More- 
over, just a few days campaigning in the 
sun turned the men’s necks sufficiently 
bronze as to make the use of a havelock 
superfluous. They were, however, not 
immediately discarded, for they proved 
quite useful for cleaning muskets. 

Thus the havelock pretty much dis- 
appeared quite early in the war, and soon 
disappeared from foreign armies as well. 
To be sure, the French Foreign Legion 
continues to issue havelocks for its little 
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white pillbox dress cap, but otherwise Sir 
Henry’s invention hasn’t stood the test of 
time. Of course, the early demise of the 
havelock in American service hasn’t pre- 
vented movie producers putting them 
into quite a number of films, even ones 
about the Indian-fighting army, appar- 
ently in the belief that that they add a 
touch of historical accuracy. 


“Spit and Polish” 

In June 1862 Battery I, 2nd Illinois 
Light Artillery, stationed at Rienzi, Mis- 
sissippi, was ordered to prepare for a full 
dress inspection. Naturally, this order re- 
sulted in much mending of uniforms, 
polishing of leather, and scrounging for 
bits and pieces of equipment. 

In the case of Private Isaac W. 
Jones—known to his comrades as 
“Ike”—this “scrounging” involved trying 
to find some shoes, for his had been worn 
to nothing and, unable to replace them, 
he had been serving barefoot. But 
scrounge as he might, Ike was unable to 
secure suitable footwear. Not wishing to 
look out of uniform, Ike hit upon the idea 
of scrapping the bottom of a camp kettle 
until he had sufficient soot to blacken his 
feet. 

When the day for the inspection ar- 
rived, Ike stood in the ranks in some 
trepidation. But all turned out well. In- 
deed, his improvisation elicited favorable 
comment from the inspecting officer on 
his initiative and resource. 


BIOFILE 
Friedrich Karl von Schirach, 


Volunteer for the Union 

Friedrich Karl von Schirach was a 
young Prussian from a family with mi- 
nor pretensions to nobility when he mi- 
grated shortly before the Civil War to the 
U.S., settling in Missouri, where he had 
kinsmen. 

Not long after the Civil War broke 
out “Frederick Charles von Schirach” en- 
listed in Company A of the 54th New 
York, a largely German regiment orga- 
nized at Hudson, N.Y., that mustered into 
federal service between September 5 and 
October 16, 1861. Shortly after the regi- 
ment was assigned to the Army of the 
Potomac and placed in the defenses of 
Washington, where it remained until 
April 1862, von Schirach meanwhile hav- 
ing been promoted to second lieutenant. 
In April the regiment moved, with the 


rest of Major General Louis Blenker’s di- 
vision, to the Shenandoah Valley, fight- 
ing at Cross Keys (June 8). The division 
became part of the I Corps of Major Gen- 
eral John Pope’s Army of Virginia, and 
later fought at Cedar Mountain (August 
9), the Fords of the Rappahannock (Au- 
gust 20-23), Sulphur Springs (August 26- 
27), Groveton (August 29), and Second 
Bull Run (August 30). Shortly afterward 
incorporated into the XI Corps, the regi- 
ment was involved in a number of small 
affairs through the autumn of 1862, and 
then took part in the Fredericksburg 
Campaign (December 9-15). 

Early in January 1863 Schirach was 
promoted to first lieutenant. At 
Chancellorsville (May 1-5) he was badly 
wounded, and lost a leg. Mustered out, 
Schirach was shortly commissioned a 
first lieutenant in the Veteran Reserve 
Corps and served out the war perform- 
ing various routine duties. In March 1865 
he was promoted to captain, with a bre- 
vet to major due to his performance at 
Bull Run. In July 1866 he accepted a com- 
mission as a first lieutenant in the 43rd 
Infantry, a new regular army regiment. 
However, in January 1867, he resigned 
from the service. In December 1870 von 
Schirach was listed as a captain on the 
retired list of the regular army. By then 
he had returned to Prussia in an attempt 
to join in the war against France. Al- 
though unsuccessful in securing a com- 
mission, von Schirach nevertheless 
settled in the newly unified Germany and 
raised a family. In May 1907 Schirach’s 
son Karl, a theatrical producer in Ger- 
many who held a commission as a cap- 
tain in the cavalry reserve, and his daugh- 
ter-in-law Emma, an American-born 
woman, presented him with a grandson, 
Baldur. 

Friedrich Karl von Schirach died on 
April 17, 1917, just ten days after the 
United States entered World War I with 
a declaration of war on Germany. 

Baldur von Schirach went on to be- 
come a prominent member of the Nazi 
hierarchy. For several years head of the 
Hitler Youth, he was later governor of 
Austria, in which capacity he supervised 
the deportation of thousands of Jews to 
death camps. Found guilty of crimes 
against humanity in October 1946, he 
was sentenced to twenty years imprison- 
ment. Released from Spandau Fortress in 
1966, Baldur von Schirach died in 1974. 
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FROM THE ARCHIVES 
Ben Butler Reports on the 


“Taming” of Baltimore 

In the aftermath of the Confederate 
firing on Fort Sumter, Lincoln’s call for 
volunteers to suppress the insurrection 
elicited not only enthusiastic response all 
across the North, but also sparked the 
secession of most of the “Northern Tier” 
of slave states, including Virginia, while 
Maryland teetered between loyalty and 
rebellion. In Maryland, secessionist sen- 
timents were strongest in Baltimore, 
where militiamen en route to Washing- 
ton were attacked on April 18 and 19, the 
latter incident resulting in a clash dur- 
ing which four troops and nine civilians 
were killed, and many more injured. 


Library of Congress 


Benjamin Franklin Butler 


Fearful that further troop movements 
through Baltimore might lead to full- 
scale rebellion, the administration routed 
reinforcements around the city, while 
making arrangements to bring it firmly 
under control. This effort was entrusted 
to an ambitious New England politician, 
who accomplished the task with consid- 
erable efficiency, as Brigadier General of 
Volunteers Benjamin Butler himself re- 
ported to General-in-Chief Winfield 
Scott. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF 
ANNAPOLIS, FEDERAL HILL, 
BALTIMORE, May 15, 1861. 


Lieutenant-General SCOTT. 


I received your telegram this morn- 
ing, and hasten to reply in detail. In obe- 
dience to verbal directions, received from 
the War Department through Mr. 
Harriman at 1_o’clock on Monday [12th 
instant], at the Relay Station, I caused a 
portion of the (continued on page 95) 
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TEN GENERALS? 


aes 


ED.: Probably every reader of North & 
South has his own ideas as to who were 
the best Civil War generals. We decided 
to ask a number of leading historians to 
give us their “top ten,” and invite them to 
comment on each other’s lists. The par- 
ticipants are Steven E. Woodworth, asso- 
ciate professor of history at Texas Chris- 
tian University and author of several 
books including Jefferson Davis and his 
Generals; Reid Mitchell, author of Civil 
War Soldiers and The Vacant Chair, Gor- 
don Rhea, author of a series of books on 
the Overland Campaign, the most recent 
of which is Cold Harbor: Grant and Lee, 
May 26-June 3, 1864; John Y. Simon, ex- 
ecutive director of the Ulysses $. Grant 
Association and editor of the Grant pa- 
pers; and Steven H. Newton, professor of 
history at Delaware State University and 
author several books including Lost for 
the Cause: The Confederate Army in 1864. 
As editor I decided I would indulge my- 
self by joining the debate. 


STEVE WOODWORTH: In my estimation 
Ulysses S. Grant was unquestionably the 
greatest general of the Civil War. Some 
might object that he only looks good be- 
cause he won, but I would reply that win- 
ning is important in generals. Other crit- 
ics might raise the tired old claim that 
Grant was a butcher who won only by 
the use of overwhelming numbers and 
brute force. That misconception has been 
demolished by recent scholarship and 
never made much sense in the first place. 
After all, if the willingness to hurl large 
numbers of troops forward without re- 
gard for casualties was all that was needed 
to defeat Lee, that task would have been 
accomplished by Ambrose Burnside in 
December 1862. Grant defeated one 
Confederate general after another, and 
finally Lee himself, because Grant was a 
superior general. He proved himself cun- 
ning, imaginative, perceptive, audacious, 
aggressive, and tough minded; and these 
were exactly the qualities needed in a 
Civil War general. 

Robert E. Lee ranks second only to 
Grant on my list. He demonstrated al- 
most all of the good qualities Grant did, 
and to almost as great a degree. He was 
perhaps not quite Grant’s equal on the 
strategic offensive, and Grant ultimately 
checkmated him in the Richmond-Pe- 
tersburg position. Yet, aside from Grant, 
no other Civil War general had Lee’s skill, 


daring, and drive. Lee also possessed in 
vast quantity the strength of character so 
necessary in the greatest of generals. 

In some ways, William T. Sherman 
might seem a strange choice for third 
greatest general of the Civil War, at least 
after all of the unfair—or at least half- 
way unfair—criticism that has been 
heaped on him in recent years. 
Sherman’s critics have focused on his 
weaknesses, and some of their charges 
have been true. Sherman was not good 
at offensive tactics and he was lacking in 
ability to complete the destruction of a 
defeated enemy army. He could be atro- 
cious at interpreting intelligence and dis- 
cerning the enemy’s intentions. However, 
the attack on Sherman has been unfair 
in two ways: it overlooks the fact that 
these faults—or at least the first two— 
were common among Civil War gener- 
als, and it overlooks Sherman’s enor- 
mous strengths. He was outstanding in 
operational maneuvering, and he used 
this skill to shape campaigns in such a 


“Tn little more than a month 
[Grant] wrecked Lee’s army and 
cornered it into impotence at 
Petersburg” 
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“Aside from Grant, 
no other Civil War general 
had Lee’s skill, daring, 
and drive.” 


way that his weaknesses usually did not 
come into play. He was also a brilliant 
strategist. These qualities—and the op- 
portunities Sherman had to display 
them—make him stand out above all but 
two other Civil War generals. 

Unlike my top three picks, Thomas J. 
Jackson, number four, did not hold inde- 
pendent command of a major army, and 
that’s one reason I don’t rank him higher. 
As a corps commander, however, and as 
commander of a small army he was bril- 
liant. He possessed the intelligence, drive, 
determination, and strength of character 
necessary to be a great commander. Like 
Grant and Lee, but unlike Sherman, Jack- 
son showed a relentless drive to exploit 
victories and make them complete. 

I'd rank Philip H. Sheridan fifth 
among Civil War generals. A good divi- 
sion commander but questionable cavalry 
leader, Sheridan came into his own as 
commander of the Army of the Shen- 
andoah. He possessed intelligence, drive, 
and an unusually strong killer-instinct. 


“[Sherman] could be 
atrocious at interpreting 
intelligence and discerning 
the enemy's intentions.” 


All Library of Congress 


Some people might rank George H. 
Thomas higher than sixth. I don’t. He 
turned in solid performances at Stone’s 
River and Chickamauga, but he had little 
to do with the success of his troops at 
Chattanooga. Nashville was a good per- 
formance. Thomas was a good, steady 
commander, but not the superman some 
modern admirers claim. He never under- 
stood the concept of a war of momen- 
tum. 

James B. McPherson is my seventh 
pick. Intelligent, reliable, beloved by his 
troops, and adept at working with other 
officers, McPherson never got the chance 
to show whether he had the kind of great- 
ness his superiors believed they saw in 
him. He was, however, a highly compe- 
tent commander of a field army within 
Sherman’s army group. 

John A. Logan, number eight, was a 
hard-driving, fighting commander, im- 
mensely inspirational to his troops. He 
handled corps command competently 
but never got the chance to show whether 
he had the administrative ability to 
handle McPherson’s job after the latter’s 
demise. Sherman may well have been cor- 
rect in doubting that ability. 

Winfield Scott Hancock, number 
nine, was another highly competent 
corps commander who never got the 
chance to show what he could do with 
an army. 

If personal fighting prowess were 
the deciding factor, Nathan Bedford 
Forrest would undoubtedly head the list. 
Indeed, even in many of the qualities that 


Below: Jubal Early’s troops cross the 
Potomac on July 14, 1864, after having 
threatened Washington D.C. 
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distinguished the generals at the top of 
this list, Forrest was a natural genius. He 
ranks no higher than tenth, in my esti- 
mation, because of massive character 
flaws that could at times render him all 
but useless to the Confederacy. He 
showed a persistent and extreme inabil- 
ity to work harmoniously with other of- 
ficers and, above all, an unwillingness to 
take orders. 


REID MITCHELL: In making my selections 
I have been guided by a combination of 
how important a general was regardless 
of his abilities, how talented he was, how 
successful he was, and occasionally too 
how neglected his contributions were. In 
view of the last consideration, I nominate 
Montgomery C. Meigs of the Union army 
and Josiah Gorgas of the Confederate 
(tied for fifth on my list). Meigs, as quar- 
termaster general, managed to supply the 
largest army the United States had ever 
put into the field, at a time when govern- 
ment bureaucracy on sucha scale was vir- 
tually unknown. As chief of the ordnance 
bureau, Gorgas managed to keep the 
Confederate army in arms and ammu- 
nition. But I also pick Meigs and Gorgas 
as representatives of all the officers and 
soldiers who worked in the unromantic 
but absolutely necessary area of logistics. 
General Daniel C. McCullum, who 
headed the United States Military Rail- 
roads, deserves a mention too. 

What the armies actually did after 
being supplied has always attracted the 
most interest, however, and my three next 
choices are entirely conventional: U.S. 
Grant, W.T. Sherman, and R.E. Lee. Lee 
kept the Confederacy alive perhaps an 
extra year by maintaining its most suc- 
cessful army, and when Lee surrendered 
the war soon ended. Grant is the man 
who developed the unified strategy the 
Union should have had from the start of 
the war and grimly fought it out to its 
conclusion—with the help of Sherman’s 
armies. It’s even arguable that Grant and 
Sherman’s friendship won the war. 

My next pick is also conventional, 
but attended with hesitation nonethe- 
less: T.J. Jackson, usually called “Stone- 
wall.” Much of Jackson’s career he was 
an extremely able corps commander, 
who often operated out of sight of his 
commanding general but in close com- 
munication with him. Corps command, 
no matter how brilliant, isn’t sufficient 
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to earn a general a top ten ranking; that 
requires an independent command. 
Jackson’s army in the Valley may have 
been small but his Valley Campaign 
showed him a master of operations. 

My choice for seventh place might 
be seen as abandoning the yardstick of 
independent command. True, G.T. Beau- 
regard—he dropped the “P” when he 
signed his name—was one of the few full 
generals in the Confederate army but he 
was often shunted into backwaters. He 
lost his most important command, the 
Army of Tennessee, in a matter of 
months. Beauregard just seemed to rub 
people the wrong way, including a great 
many historians of the Civil War who 
find his personal vanity and his Creole 
background amusing. In his best known 
engagements—First Manassas and 
Shiloh—Beauregard was second-in- 
command. Yet he proved a good utility 
player, often rushed into critical theatres 
(much as Walter Model, “the fuerher’s 
fireman,” was during the Second World 
War)—not, admittedly, because Davis 
trusted him but because he was always 
available. Beauregard was arguably the 
one Confederate general who seriously 
tried to formulate grand strategy. What 
would have happened if he had been re- 
stored to the Army of Tennessee after 
Bragg’s resignation is one of the great 
“what-ifs” of Confederate military his- 
tory. 

And what of George H. Thomas? 
Thomas was essentially a great corps 
commander even after he achieved com- 
mand of the Army of the Cumberland. 
Only during Hood’s Tennessee Cam- 
paign did Thomas truly act as an inde- 
pendent commander, and Grant thought 
he moved so slowly that he almost re- 
placed him. But the much neglected 
Battle of Nashville was one of the major 
Union victories of the war. And surely 
Thomas’ conduct at Chickamauga on 
September 20, 1863, was one of the great 
moments of Civil War generalship. 

Wars are sometimes won in memory 
even when they were lost in life. Jubal 
Early’s military accomplishments alone 
earn him consideration as one of the top 
ten generals. A successful subordinate in 
the Army of Northern Virginia, Lee gave 
him independent command in 1864, 
sending him back to the Valley in hopes 
of recreating Jackson’s 1862 campaign 
there. Early was ultimately unsuccessful, 
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but he reached the gates of Washington. 
Early’s postwar career was perhaps even 
more important. First president of the 
Southern Historical Society, he did more 
than any other person to establish Lost 
Cause orthodoxy. 

My final choice, Benjamin F. Butler, 
is also the most controversial. It is easy 
to forget that Butler, the first major gen- 
eral of volunteers, was a leading general. 
A truly wretched battlefield commander, 
he nonetheless oversaw two successful 
campaigns, by far the most important of 
which was the capture of New Orleans. 
In both cases, the Union navy actually 
won the campaign for him. More impor- 
tant than his scant victories were his ac- 
tions in what we might call the politico- 
military realm. His vigorous and swift 
action in 1861 relieved Washington D.C. 
and possibly kept Maryland from seced- 
ing. As military governor of Louisiana, 
he helped oversee wartime Reconstruc- 
tion from its very beginnings. And his 
claim at Fortress Monroe in 1861 that 
slaves crossing into Union lines were 
“contraband of war” established the prin- 
ciple that the government soon followed. 
A shrewd lawyer, Butler found a loophole 
for abolition. Wars aren’t won simply on 
the battlefield. 


GORDON RHEA: Abraham Lincoln, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Union armies, 
was charged with the difficult task of jug- 
gling military and domestic priorities to 
successfully prosecute an unruly civil war. 
He held the war effort together, almost 
single-handedly on occasions, and suf- 
fered through times that indeed tried his 
soul. But he never gave up, he never fal- 
tered, and he never lost sight of his ulti- 
mate goal of unifying the nation. His let- 
ters to McClellan show military wisdom 
that far exceeded those of the Potomac 
army’s commander, and the trust that he 
placed in Grant turned out to have been 
prescient indeed. A strong argument can 
be made that of all the Civil War figures, 
Lincoln was the man most responsible for 
preserving the Union. I, for one, sub- 
scribe to it. 

After Lincoln, Ulysses S. Grant must 
head the list of Civil War military figures. 
He masterminded the Union victories at 
Forts Henry and Donelson, Shiloh, 
Vicksburg, and Chattanooga, assuring 
Union dominance in the western theater. 
In the East, in little more than a month 


“His uneven grasp of tactics 
and his prickly personality 
suggest that [Jackson] might 
not have done so well as an 
army commander.” 


he had wrecked Lee’s army and cornered 
it into impotence at Petersburg. During 
the last year of the war, he brought an 
overall focus to the Union war effort that 
secured victory. Without Grant, it is ques- 
tionable whether the North could have 
won. 

Lee impresses me as the best of the 
war’s field commanders. His string of 
victories in 1862 are military classics, and 
his stirring resistance against Grant dur- 
ing the Overland Campaign was prob- 
ably as strong a showing as any general 
could have made, given the disparity in 
numbers. He knew his army intimately, 
commanded unquestioning devotion 
from his soldiers and civilians alike, and 
made a graceful and inspiring exit at 
Appomattox. 

George Thomas showed tremen- 
dous ability as a field commander. He 
planned carefully, employed staff offic- 
ers wisely, and had a well-honed killer 
instinct tempered with good judgment. 
His crushing victory over Hood at Nash- 
ville came as close to annihilating an en- 
emy army as any other general ever came 
in combat. 

William T. Sherman put in mixed 
performances. But his ascendancy dur- 
ing the Atlanta Campaign and the sheer 
audacity of his march to the sea earn him 
a place in any short of list of Civil War 
generals. 

John B. Gordon displayed impressive 
qualities as a leader of men and as a 
battlefield commander. Starting off with 
no military experience, he raised a com- 
pany and so distinguished himself that 
he ended the war as a lieutenant general, 
based on promotions grounded in merit. 
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“A questionable cavalry 
leader..., [Sheridan] 
possessed intelligence, 
drive, and an unusually 
strong killer-instinct.” 


“Had [Thomas] and not 
Sherman commanded the 
invasion of north Georgia, 
Atlanta would have fallen 

much more quickly.” 


Nathan Bedford Forrest was indeed 
a wizard of the saddle, and his raids and 
campaigns are models of improvisation. 
Whether he could have operated on a 
higher level of responsibility is problem- 
atical, as cooperation and tact were not 
his strong points, but what he did, he did 
very well. 

Wade Hampton, during the last year 
of the war, established himself as the best 
cavalry commander on either side and in 
either theater. He understood the tradi- 
tional roles of cavalry to screen and scout, 
and did that well. He also had a flair for 
taking risks and fighting his horsemen en 
masse, as he did at Haw’s Shop, Travellian 
Station, and a host of other battles. He 
lacked the flair of Jeb Stuart and the 
chutzpah of Forrest, but he had a solid 
sense of how to get the most out of cav- 
alry, and he did that to perfection. 

Stonewall Jackson must stand in the 
top ten. His eccentricities and self absorp- 
tion make it doubtful whether he could 
have commanded an army, but he was a 
perfect subordinate to Lee, and his cun- 
ning in executing detached missions, 
such as the Valley Campaign of 1862, the 
flank march around Pope’s army, or the 
flank attack at Chancellorsville, are Civil 
War classics. 

James Longstreet lacked Jackson’s 
flamboyance, but he was an indispens- 
able part of Lee’s team and every bit 
Jackson’s equal. He had bad days, such as 
the debacle at Knoxville, but when he hit 
his stride, he was marvelous. His rescue 
of the Army of Northern Virginia in the 
Wilderness and his flank attack immedi- 
ately afterward stand as high points in the 
rebel army’s career. And I, for one, be- 
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lieve that if Lee had listened to Longstreet 
at Gettysburg, the battle might well have 
been a Confederate victory. 


JOHN SIMON: During the final year of the 
Civil War, two opposing armies in Vir- 
ginia were commanded by perhaps the 
two ablest generals of the Civil War, 
hardly a surprising phenomenon consid- 
ering that the war had lasted long enough 
to bring tested leaders to the top. Robert 
E. Lee had begun the war with the high 
prestige in the old army that brought him 
an offer of command from the North as 
well as the South. Even so, he had spent 
much of the first year of the war as a mili- 
tary advisor and as the commander in a 
fairly obscure corner of the war in which 
he garnered only a slight reputation. 
When chance gave him command of the 
chief Southern army in 1862, he began 
to make the most of it, and the general 
who engineered and brought off the 
spectacular Battle of Chancellorsville can 
be forgiven much, including two incur- 
sions into the North that ended badly at 
Antietam and at Gettysburg. Lee’s pri- 
mary asset was his audacity, evident from 
his assumption of command in Virginia 
through the very end of the war. 

Yet Lee surrendered to Ulysses S. 
Grant, one who brought to command no 
reputation in 1861, but when the war was 
a year old, had taken command in sucha 
decisive way that he had seized control 
of the major internal rivers of the South 
through his occupation of Paducah, 
cracked the Confederate defense line 
through operations at Forts Henry and 
Donelson, and rebounded from a spec- 


ns troops at the north end of Missionary Ridge. 


tacular day of defeat to win the second 
day at Shiloh. Fifteen years younger than 
Robert E. Lee, his versatility proved his 
most dramatic attribute. 

In that final year of the war, Will- 
iam Tecumseh Sherman led the armies 
of the West against General Joseph E. 
Johnston, the commander Lee had re- 
placed in Virginia. Johnston had been 
wounded; he had not lost command 
there because of any fault of his own and 
simply could not reclaim it after Lee dem- 
onstrated his mastery. Johnston re- 
mained an important key to Southern 
defensive strategy. Strongly criticized for 
his long withdrawal to Atlanta, his 
achievements overshadow those of his 
rash successor and indicate that even at 
the moment when Johnston was re- 
placed, he still posed a threat to Sher- 
man’s army. 

Sherman, Grant’s handpicked suc- 
cessor for command of the Western 
armies, had proved not only a moral and 
reliable subordinate during the Western 
campaigns, but had demonstrated a ca- 
pacity for individual leadership. It was 
Sherman who relentlessly pressed his 
advantages in Georgia and, after being 
handed Atlanta, developed the wondrous 
scheme of advancing through the heart 
of Georgia to the Atlantic Ocean. It was 
Sherman who knew that the devastation 
of his armies would crack Confederate 
morale, as indeed it did, and began a leg- 
end of savagery, undeserved by Sherman, 
but effective in a military commander. 

As for a pair of unpleasant charac- 
ters, would nominate Philip H. Sheridan 
and Nathan B. Forrest, the two leading 


cavalry commanders of the Civil War. 
Sheridan, a prewar quartermaster, gradu- 
ally ascended to command of the major 
force of Union cavalry—and infantry as 
well—in the final campaign. His policy 
was one associated with a true ruthless- 
ness, one only threatened by Sherman but 
actually inflicted in Virginia by Sheridan. 
He was matched in ruthlessness by Con- 
federate Nathan B. Forrest, a crude, un- 
schooled, natural leader of men and para- 
gon of fighting virtues, a Confederate 
commander who maintained a quite ag- 
gressive policy that took many Union sol- 
diers out of action, either through cap- 
ture or through maintaining garrisons 
against Forrest’s raids. 

Great commanders need great sub- 
ordinates, and in that area are George H. 
Thomas and James Longstreet. Although 
Grant and Thomas had no warm feelings 
for each other, and quite possibly had a 
mutual dislike, Thomas proved a reliable 
commander from his replacement of 
Grant after Shiloh, through his strong de- 
fensive position at the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga that saved the day, and finally as 
the calm and deliberate preparer of the 
hammer blow to Hood’s army at the de- 
cisive Battle of Nashville. If Thomas took 
too long to get ready, if he drove Grant 
to distraction while doing so, he still knew 
what he was doing and why, and this Vir- 
ginian proved to be a key element to 
Northern victory. 

Lee was well served by his effective 
and cooperative lieutenant, James 
Longstreet. Years of effort to shift blame 
for failure at Gettysburg from the shoul- 
ders of Lee to Longstreet have failed. 
Longstreet, at worst, did not respond to 
Lee’s orders with alacrity because he un- 
derstood their flaws, but ultimately he 
obeyed, as he always did, and with his 
comprehensive approach to command 
served effectively. Less successful as an in- 
dependent commander, Longstreet still 
deserves recognition for his role in main- 
taining, enhancing, and delivering the 
genius of Lee on the field. 

Among the ten greatest generals in 
the Civil War stands Thomas J. “Stone- 
wall” Jackson. His eccentric approach to 
military command never ceased to amaze 
the unwary, including his Union oppo- 
nents. A man driven by inner demons, 
Jackson was capable of unleashing those 
upon Northern troops, and at the same 
time achieving feats of endurance and 
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perseverance by his own troops that con- 
tinue to serve as exemplars. Less success- 
ful as a subordinate, Jackson had a ge- 
nius that nevertheless prevailed on the 
battlefield. 

Finally, the military genius of 
Winfield Scott deserves recognition. 
From the earliest days of the war, he rec- 
ognized the importance of using the 
greatest asset of the North, sea power, 
something that could not be matched by 
the South, and he also recognized the im- 
portance of careful preparation before 
advancing against an enemy perhaps as 
badly trained as the North’s force but oc- 
cupying a less demanding position. Dur- 
ing the months between the firing on Fort 
Sumter and Scott’s retirement in Novem- 
ber 1861, Scott, at the request of General 
George B. McClellan (who wanted to 
shift blame from his own failures), had 
managed the war effectively without for 
any lengthy period of time leaving his 
bed. He was elderly, infirm, and inclined 
to sleep during important meetings. Nev- 
ertheless, the old hero used his experi- 
ence and wisdom to direct the course of 
Northern arms. Not the least of his 
achievements was to inspire President 
Abraham Lincoln with the belief that he 
could also serve as a war leader without 
leaving Washington. By achieving an un- 
derstanding of men, measures, and strat- 
egy, Lincoln became an effective war 
president, and owed much of his success 
to Winfield Scott. 

As for those left off the list because 
of space, it is Hancock who breaks my 
heart. 


STEVE NEWTON: Ulysses Grant: Never a 
gifted tactician, his imaginative opera- 
tions against Fort Donelson and 
Vicksburg nonetheless earned him a 
front-rank position among independent 
army commanders. His acceptance of 
both a “hard war” policy and African- 
American soldiers had distinct impact on 
wartime policies, but it was Grant’s per- 
formance as a theater commander in Vir- 
ginia during 1864-65 that first neutral- 
ized then strangled the Confederacy’s 
most potent army which places him in 
first place. 

Robert E. Lee: His three greatest stra- 
tegic accomplishments (theater com- 
mand in Virginia in 1862 and 1864, and 
the realignment of the Atlantic coast de- 
fenses in 1861-62) have been overshad- 


owed by his exploits at the head of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. Despite an 
often costly penchant for offensive tac- 
tics, Lee proved repeatedly that he had 
no peer in maneuvering and fighting with 
an always outnumbered force. Whether 
he would have accomplished as much in 
the West, with more fractious subordi- 
nates and poorer logistical support, re- 
mains an open question. 
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Wade Hampton's men flourish their whips as they herd cattle captured in the famous 
“beefsteak raid” behind the Union lines in Virginia in September 1864. 


George Thomas: His record at corps 
and army command entitles him to be 
considered the finest grand tactician of 
the war. Natural suspicions about his loy- 
alties at the beginning of the war and an 
unfortunate relationship with Grant and 
Sherman denied Thomas the opportu- 
nity to conduct an independent offensive 
campaign, but it is difficult to disagree 
with Albert Castel’s assessment that, had 
the Virginian and not Sherman com- 
manded the invasion of north Georgia, 
Atlanta would have fallen much more 
quickly. 

Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson: Had 
he accomplished nothing beyond the 
Shenandoah Valley Campaign of 1862, 
Jackson would deserve a place on this list. 
Between Port Republic and Chancellors- 
ville, however, Jackson developed into the 
South’s finest practioner of maneuver 
warfare, though his uneven grasp of tac- 
tics and his prickly personality suggest 
that he might not have done so well as 
an army commander. 

Henry Halleck: Ungainly ona horse, 
a poor army commander, and often un- 
able to discipline subordinates, Halleck 
left his stamp on grand strategy from his 
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first days in Missouri. Advocating over- 
whelming force, “hard war,” and keeping 
professionals in all key commands, “Old 
Brains” made it possible for the best field 
commanders to rise to the top, and con- 
tributed far more to Grant's strategy in 
1864 than is usually acknowledged. 
James Longstreet: His overweening 
personal ambition, chronic inability to 
succeed in independent command, and 


various post-war apostasies often obscure 
Longstreet’s firm claim to being the 
Confederacy’s premiere battlefield tacti- 
cian. At his best (e.g., in the Wilderness 
on May 7, 1864) the South Carolinian’s 
attacks had the power and seeming in- 
evitability of an avalanche. 

Joseph Hooker: A political schemer 
with a massive ego and little moral com- 
pass, Hooker was a fighting general par 
excellence. His record in corps command 
at Antietam, Chattanooga, and through- 
out the Atlanta Campaign was stellar. His 
administrative ability while heading the 
Army of the Potomac rivaled McClellan’s, 
and Stephen Sears argues persuasively 
that a concussion, not a loss of nerve or 
an inability “to make war on a map,” 
caused his defeat at Chancellorsville. 

Wade Hampton: Succeeding to com- 
mand of Lee’s cavalry in May 1864, 
Hampton proved to be an outstanding 
administrator, a sound tactician, and ca- 
pable of creatively adapting to the chang- 
ing circumstances of mounted warfare in 
the war’s last year. None of Lee’s other 
subordinates (despite the advantage of 
West Point educations) performed as ef- 
fectively during the period, and no other 


corps commander (Confederate or Fed- 
eral) had a greater impact on operations. 

Josiah Gorgas: Without him, there 
simply would not have been a viable Con- 
federate arms industry. 

William T. Sherman: A mediocre 
tactician and an average strategist, 
Sherman had one of the best logistical 
minds of the war, and perhaps the keen- 
est understanding of the linkage between 


the caliber of their opponents, and there 
is the age-old question: does A look good 
because B was bad, or does B look bad 
because A was good?) Lee’s loose com- 
mand style was effective only when he 
was served by able subordinates who 
understood his goal; it became problem- 
atic when he was served by generals who 
required detailed instruction. He retained 
an inadequate officer—Pendleton—in 


Disguised as farmers, Major General John Gordon and mapmaker Jedediah Hotchkiss 
reconnoiter Union positions at Cedar Creek, October 17, 1864. 


operations and “hard war” policies evi- 
denced by any general. He also had the 
requisite nerve for conducting indepen- 
dent, unsupported maneuvers deep in 
enemy territory. 


KEITH POULTER: Grant and Lee were un- 
doubtedly the top two generals of the 
Civil War. Grant shone at both the stra- 
tegic and operational levels, but was less 
adept at tactics. He was properly aggres- 
sive, generally a good judge of men, had 
a sure grasp of logistics, and above all was 
a master at gaining and keeping the ini- 
tiative. His Vicksburg Campaign has no 
equal in the Civil War: nearly 40,000 
Confederate casualties inflicted for a loss 
of just over one thousand killed, and an- 
other nine thousand wounded, the Mis- 
sissippi opened, the Confederacy split in 
twain. Robert E. Lee also had a sure grasp 
of strategy, and was aggressive enough for 
anyone’s taste. He displayed tactical mas- 
tery when micro-managing his army dur- 
ing much of the Overland Campaign. His 
greatest triumph, Chancellorsville, owed 
much to luck—and the over complex and 
flawed plans of Joe Hooker. (Of course, 
all judgments of generals rest in part on 


command of his artillery, and this cost 
the Confederacy dear, and the blame 
must rest upon Lee’s shoulders. Neverthe- 
less, Lee was the only officer the Confed- 
eracy produced who proved capable of 
successful independent army command; 
without him the Confederacy would not 
have lasted four years. 

My third choice is a general who 
never commanded troops in battle: 
Montgomery C. Meigs. As quartermas- 
ter general of the U.S. Army from June 
13, 1861, until the end of the war, Meigs 
performed flawlessly, providing the 
Union with the sinews of war. Next Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman, a general with 
faults but nevertheless a successful the- 
atre commander, a general capable of in- 
dependent command and of handling a 
large army. Another successful army com- 
mander was George H. Thomas. Me- 
thodical and somewhat slow, he was not 
a master of maneuver nor one to seize the 
initiative. But if you wanted a general who 
would hit hard when he did go in, you 
could do a whole lot worse than Thomas. 

My next two choices are somewhat 
problematic: Thomas J. Jackson and 
Philip H. Sheridan. Jackson was a master 


of maneuver, as his 1862 Valley Cam- 
paign (admittedly against Banks and Co.) 
showed. Unfortunately for the Confed- 
erate cause, he could be brilliant one day 
and sluggish the next. A superb corps 
commander under Lee, we will never 
know if he was up to the independent 
command of a large army. Sheridan is 
also something of an enigma. As a cav- 
alry commander he had both strong and 
weak points. His 1864 Valley Campaign, 
hesitant at first, was eventually success- 
ful, though that owed much to his nu- 
merical superiority and to the excellence 
of some of his cavalry commanders. A 
charismatic, driving battlefield genius, we 
have no basis for judging his fitness for 
extended independent operations. 
Which brings us to two outstanding 
Confederate commanders—John B. Gor- 
don and Patrick Cleburne. Without ben- 
efit of a military education, Gordon rose 
to corps command in the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, and was entrusted with 
command of that army’s final offensive, 
the March 25, 1865, attack on Fort 
Stedman. Cleburne never advanced be- 
yond divisional command, perhaps be- 
cause of his mid-war advocacy of recruit- 
ing black soldiers, but everything he 
did—from training his troops, to com- 
manding them tactically, to devising 
measures to boost their morale—was 
done well. My final selection is “Black 
Jack” Logan, the Union’s most successful 
political general. It is interesting to specu- 
late what kind of a record he might have 
carved for himself had he not been re- 
placed as commander of the Army of the 
Tennessee by Oliver Otis Howard. 


STEVE WOODWORTH: | am struck by two 
points. First, some of us have different 
concepts of what constitutes great 
generalship. My concept is that the heart 
of generalship is in exercising overall 
command of large bodies of troops in 
field operations. Logistics are important, 
and Montgomery Meigs and Josiah 
Gorgas were talented men whose con- 
tributions were vital to their armies, but 
they were not performing the most 
quintessential function of generals. Nei- 
ther does legal legerdemain nor post war 
propagandizing count in my calculus of 
great generalship, so Butler and Early are 
out of the running. Abraham Lincoln 
was not a general, and neither he nor 
Winfield Scott commanded troops in the 
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field during the Civil War, so I exclude 
them from my list. 

Applying my definition of general- 
ship to the lists and eliminating selections 
that don’t fit within those parameters, the 
second point that strikes me is the high 
degree of agreement about the top gen- 
erals. Numbers one and two, Grant and 
Lee, are unanimous. Sherman has a 
strong majority for third, and Jackson a 
clear plurality for fourth. Below the 
fourth spot, there does seem to be a 
greater scattering of opinion—as one 
would expect—but Sheridan and Tho- 
mas each show up on at least three of the 
lists. This tells me that there is a strong 
consensus among Civil War historians 
about who the best generals of the con- 
flict were and that controversy has shifted 
more to the second-tier generals. 


REID MITCHELL: The biggest surprises to 
me are who didn’t make anybody’s list 
and who barely made the lists. I expected 
Joseph Johnston on more lists; he almost 
made mine instead of Beauregard, but I 
finally judged his refusal to take respon- 
sibility in 1863 severely enough to keep 
him off. There are no McClellan defend- 
ers among us; nobody’s made the claim 
that his organization of the Army of the 
Potomac was crucial to Union victory 
even if his handling of it was poor. 
Braxton Bragg didn’t make anybody’s list 
but I never thought he would. 


I was also surprised and pleased to 
see that George H. Thomas’ worth was 
recognized by all of us. Indeed, I wish I’'d 
bought into Thomas futures somehow. 

Since we didn’t all use the same cri- 
teria I’m not at all surprised that we came 
up with twenty-four names. Indeed, my 
insistence on independent command 
eliminated several who made the list from 
serious consideration by me. Yet all of us 
placed Grant as the top general—Rhea’s 
case for Lincoln is persuasive but Lincoln 
wasn’t a general—and all of us placed Lee 
second, 

I expected nobody else to suggest 
Butler’s name and had only slim hopes 
for any backing for Early or even Beau- 
regard. As much as I respect James 
Longstreet, his lackluster performance in 
the Knoxville Campaign kept him off my 
list. I have a visceral dislike of John Brown 
Gordon because my family—correctly or 
not—always insisted we were related to 
him. And am the only person interested 
in the Civil War who thinks Forrest over- 
rated? But the points made by my col- 
leagues are forcing me to reevaluate 
Forrest even as I write this. 


GORDON RHEA: | am heartened to see that 
Grant is finally getting his due, but not 
at the expense of Lee. We all seem to agree 
that those two men stand heads and 
shoulders above the rest, a fact that ex- 
plains my continuing fascination with the 
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Overland Campaign, which pitted the 
two best generals of the war against each 
other. 


JOHN SIMON: Who could complain about 
an assessment of the greatest generals in 
the Civil War in which Ulysses $. Grant 
holds first place on every list save one? 
That list puts Abraham Lincoln in the 
number one position. Nor can I disagree 
with that either. In fact, I recognize 
Lincoln’s achievement by naming 
Winfield Scott, who through manage- 
ment of the Union war effort at a time 
when he was elderly, ill, and in pain, man- 
aged to convey sound thoughts about 
military strategy to Lincoln, who later 
assumed the role that Scott had once held. 

With admiration for Lincoln, my re- 
action to the placement of General Henry 
W. Halleck on any list of the best or great- 
est generals is negative. Halleck did, in- 
deed, advocate “keeping professionals in 
all the key commands,” but can hardly 
claim credit for bringing “the best field 
commanders” to the top. In particular, his 
jealous and envious reaction to Ulysses 
S. Grant after Fort Donelson disqualifies 
him immediately, as does his acquiescent 
attitude toward political generals that 
Lincoln wisely kept in command as late 
as 1864. 

Even when Halleck knew more about 
military affairs than Lincoln, he was in- 
effective in using his knowledge, and he 
refused to take responsibility for military 
action. He demonstrated a greater con- 
cern for his own welfare than for the 
armies of the Union. Halleck began com- 
manding in the Civil War in a position 
higher than his competence warranted; 
when he rose still higher, the result was 
disastrous. His effective exile at the close 
of the Civil War was both well-deserved 
and militarily sound. 


TABLE 2: THE SCORES 
In the table below a first place ranking was ac- 
corded ten points, second place nine points, 
and so on. The figures in parentheses indicate 
the number of participants who listed that par- 
ticular general. 
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STEVE NEWTON: I am struck primarily 
by the amount of consensus regarding 
the top picks on the list, particularly the 
consistent high rankings of Grant and 
Lee, with Grant nudging out Lee for the 
highest honors. This seems representa- 
tive of the (legitimate) turnaround in 
scholarship over the past five decades 
that has not so much lowered Lee’s sta- 
tus but finally accorded Grant some 
much-deserved credit. I am mildly sur- 
prised, given several strong efforts to re- 
habilitate him, not to find George Mc- 
Clellan on anybody’s list. 

I wonder at Reid’s selection of Beau- 
regard over Thomas, both in terms of tac- 
tical ability and impact on the war’s criti- 
cal battles. On the other hand, I certainly 
think there is an argument for placing 
him somewhere around ninth or tenth 
place. The “Beast” as representing the syn- 
thesis of the interplay of the military and 
political aspects of the war is an intrigu- 
ing idea. I was tempted to disagree until I 
realized that one of the main reasons I 
dropped George Meade from consider- 
ation was that he lacked that ability. 

I understand Gordon’s logic behind 
selecting John Gordon as the representa- 
tive of both small-unit tacticians and citi- 
zen-soldiers who made good, but on both 
counts I question his ranking. As a tacti- 
cian I would have placed several other of- 
ficers—Robert Rodes or Pat Cleburne, for 
example—above him, and as a non-pro- 
fessional rising to corps command I think 
a stronger case could be made for Wade 
Hampton or John Logan. 

Although in all good conscience I 
could not choose him, I have to admit to 
being happy that John Simon selected Joe 
Johnston. Still, | wonder if his fourth- 
place ranking on John’s list is not due 
more to balancing the opponents in the 
decisive 1864 campaigns than to measur- 
ing Johnston’s total value as a com- 
mander. Simon admits that Sheridan did 
not turn ina stellar performance as a cav- 
alry commander, and only makes the 
grade in the Shenandoah Valley. Certainly 
his results there were decisive, and 
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achieved against competent Confederate 
command (see Early’s inclusion on Reid 
Mitchell’s list), but I can’t help thinking 
that he benefited a bit too much from al- 
ways having at least three to one odds in 
favor to be placed among the very best. I 
like very much the choice of Winfield 
Scott, and wish in retrospect that I’d con- 
sidered it. 

For Steve Woodworth to suggest 
that George Thomas did not understand 
the importance of momentum possibly 
overlooks the XIV Corps’ performance 
in the Tullahoma Campaign, where “Old 
Slow Trot” gave every indication of be- 
ing able to muster a gallop when neces- 
sary. James McPherson hesitated at 
Resaca, which might not disqualify him 
for inclusion if that innate and excessive 
caution in independent command had 
not been documented at several other 
points in the war. (Being a Joe Johnston 
researcher, I know how to spot hyper- 
cautiousness when I see it.) 

I don’t disagree with Keith’s inclu- 
sion of Meigs, so muchas the high stand- 
ing accorded to him. True, Meigs did 
spearhead the Union logistical organiza- 
tion and certainly proved imminently 
successful, but I am not sure that rates 
third place. There was enough surplus in 
the Union’s industrial edge, it seems to 
me, for any number of lesser mortals to 
have done about 85% of what Meigs did, 
which would not materially have altered 
battlefield fortunes. 


KEITH POULTER: Like Steve Newton and 
Steve Woodworth I’m struck by the de- 
gree of consensus regarding the top spots 
(see Table 1). It is noteworthy that no- 
body listed Meade. It’s perhaps not sur- 
prising that the Confederacy’s most suc- 
cessful army, the Army of Northern 
Virginia, contributed twice as many gen- 
erals to the list as the Army of Tennessee, 
while the Union’s most successful army, 
the Army of the Tennessee, despite its 
much smaller size, contributed twice as 
many as the Army of the Potomac. 

I put together Table 2 as a way of 
quantifying the contributors’ rankings— 
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ten points for first place, nine for sec- 
ond, and so forth. This does illuminate 
how Grant and Lee stand head and 
shoulders above everyone else. Only 
three other generals were mentioned by 
all six contributors: Sherman, Thomas, 
and Jackson. After that, consensus breaks 
down, with no individual listed more 
than three times; perhaps the most con- 
troversial are Sheridan and Longstreet. I 
am curious to know from Steve Newton 
exactly what Halleck contributed to 
Grant’s 1864 strategy. 


STEVE NEWTON: Halleck supported 
Grant's intention to concentrate the larg- 
est possible force on a limited number of 
fronts, talked him out of his more gran- 
diose amphibious plans, and influenced 
him to withdrawal substantial troops 
from the south Atlantic coast, whose op- 
erations he had always seen as a wasteful 
distraction. As for John’s comments, if 
Halleck’s poor treatment of Grant in early 
1862 alone disqualifies him from the list, 
then we also need to consider Grant’s 
continued prejudice and actions in rela- 
tion to Thomas throughout the war. I will 
grant Halleck’s less-than-admirable per- 
sonality characteristics, but even with his 
weaknesses admitted, it was during his 
tenure as general-in-chief that the Union 
began winning the war, and he undoubt- 
edly would have won it even without 
Grant’s promotion, though probably not 
fast enough to secure Lincoln’s reelection. 


REID MITCHELL: Steve Newton’s points 
about Beauregard versus Thomas are in- 
triguing. Perhaps I overrate the “strate- 
gic thinking” —“idle fantasies” —of am- 
bitious generals stuck in military 
backwaters. I'll add that I would have pre- 
ferred not to rank the generals one 
through ten at all. As for Steve Wood- 
worth’s points about generalship, I dare 
say I would have made a much more re- 
strained list had we been asked to pick 
the best ten examplars of generalship. But 
we were asked to pick the “Top Ten,” a 
much more relaxed and—to my mind— 
playful concept. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Match these roads and the battlefields 
on which they can be found: 


1. Bentonville Detour 
2. Carter’s Creek Turnpike 
3. Decatur Road 
4. Granny White Pike 
5. Hunterstown Road 
6. Jerusalem Plank Road 
7. Lafayette Road 
8. Macksville Pike 
9. Nine Mile Road 
10. Sudley Road Nashville 
11. Wilkinson Pike Perryville 


TEASER QUESTION 
Who was the only Union general to have 
represented three different states in the U.S. 
Senate? 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-11 are be- 
low. If you know the answer to the teaser 
question, send it to: 

NORTH & SOUTH 

33756 Black Mountain Road 

Tollhouse, CA 93667 
The author of the correct answer drawn 
from the North & South hat will win a free 
book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER 

The Teaser question in volume 6, #2 was: 
“This eighty-year-old Southern colonel 
was hired as a consultant and then played 
himself in the silent Civil War film.” The 
correct answer was Colonel John Mosby, 
and the movie was “Pride of the South.” 
The winner was Max Sanchez of Teaneck, 
New Jersey, who receives a copy of Brian 
Dirck’s Lincoln and Davis: Imagining 
America, 1860-1865 as his book prize. 


Gettysburg 
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Fair Oaks 
Stones River 
Petersburg 
Manassas 

Pea Ridge 
Franklin 
Chickamauga 
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STEVE WOODWORTH: | agree with Steve 
that Thomas performed creditably in the 
Tullahoma Campaign, but that campaign 
had nothing to do with a war of momen- 
tum. As for McPherson, I’m well aware 
of his caution and discounted my rating 
of him accordingly—after all, I ranked 
him even below Thomas! 


KEITH POULTER: And in the Tullahoma 
Campaign, Thomas’ caution caused him 
to use his cavalry as a shield rather than 
a spear. He ejected the Confederates from 
Middle Tennessee, but failed to trap their 
army north of the Elk River—which a 
more aggressive commander might have 
done. 


GORDON RHEA: | still defend my respect 
for Lincoln as a general; it is true that he 
did not wear stars on his shoulder, but 
under our constitution he was the com- 
mander-in-chief, and the intellect and 
care that he brought to exercising that 
responsibility remains in my mind per- 
haps the major reason that the North 
won the war. He had the courage to get 
rid of bad generals when he had to, and 
he had the sense to recognize good ones 
and give them the independence that they 
needed to get the job done, all the while 
juggling a myriad of political concerns 
that required a delicate hand to hold the 
nation together. When compared with 
that of his Confederate counterpart, his 
performance shines even brighter. 

Despite Steve Newton’s perceptive 
remarks, | still stick with my choice of 
John Gordon. He was the quintessential 
citizen-soldier whose intuitive grasp of 
combat and raw courage at places such 
as Antietam, the Wilderness, and Spot- 
sylvania Court House cannot help but 
impress, and he rose to lieutenant gen- 
eral on raw merit, no easy feat in any 
army. I agree that Hampton also belongs 
on this list, and that’s why he is on mine. 
But just to prove that I am not stuck in 
my ways, having considered the argu- 
ments of the other panelists, I must agree 
that Meigs and Beauregard deserve inclu- 
sion also, perhaps replacing Jackson and 
Longstreet on my list. 


JOHN SIMON: Nobody ranked George B. 
McClellan among the Civil War’s top 
generals. He might have received several 
votes in any survey taken during the 
1930s, when J. G. Randall, among others, 
admired his military and political con- 
servatism. If McClellan has fallen into 
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disrepute, one wonders if other com- 
manders in favor this year will be replaced 
in another poll years hence? I hope so; 
this is part of what makes history so fas- 
cinating. 

KEITH POULTER: Any thoughts on gen- 
erals who might have ranked higher had 
their careers not been cut short by death? 


JOHN SIMON: Ulysses S. Grant was “vis- 
ibly affected” by word of the death of 
James B. McPherson, of whom he said: 
“I predicted from the start that he would 
make one of the most brilliant officers in 
the service.” 


GORDON RHEA: Jeb Stuart is a distinct 
possibility. He had shown considerable 
skill leading infantry after Jackson’s 
wounding at Chancellorsville, and as 
Lee’s top leadership became decimated 
during the spring of 1864, I can well 
imagine Lee once again calling on Stuart 
to exercise high command, and I can 
imagine Stuart responding with energy 
and skill. 


STEVE NEWTON: Rather than someone 
who died, I would go with someone 
whose career was materially changed by 
being wounded. Without having lost his 
leg in 1862 | think that Richard Ewell 
would have developed into an outstand- 
ing corps commander. Even as events 
unfolded, he was a consistently better 
defensive tactician than Jackson, and with 
an extra year of seasoning at division 
command plus the stamina he lost with 
the amputation, he might well have 
earned his way onto the list. 


KEITH POULTER: On reflection it’s star- 
tling that not one person mentioned Jeb 
Stuart in their top ten. Seemingly he has 
been eclipsed as a cavalry leader in many 
minds by Hampton. Nathaniel Lyon 
surely deserves a mention. Bold, aggres- 
sive, and decisive, had he lived he might 
well have led the Union to victory in the 
West. And part of the tragedy of the Army 
of the Potomac lies, as Pat Brennan 
pointed out in a previous article, in the 
early combat deaths of Generals Stevens, 
Kearny, and Reno. 

The different views expressed in this 
article will be further explored at our An- 
nual Conference in Richmond in Octo- 
ber (details page 62), and we hope to see 
many readers of North & South there. A 
follow-up article—“Who Were the Worst 
Ten Generals?”—is in preparation. 
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A version of this article appears in Charles 
M. Hubbard, ed., Lincoln Reshapes the 
Presidency (Mercer University Press, 
2003) and is printed here with the permis- 
sion of the editor and publisher. 


ANYONE WHO HAD AN EMAIL ACCOUNT 
in the early 1990s, or who has spent 
much time on the internet since then, has 
almost certainly encountered the story 
of the hapless shopper at Nieman- 
Marcus who asked a waitress in the café 
for their cookie recipe and was subse- 
quently charged $250.00, instead of the 
$2.50 she thought she was paying. The 
outraged victim then strikes back by cir- 
culating the recipe throughout the coun- 
try by email, along with her account of 
the company’s deception. In its day this 
urban legend provided many eager email 
forwarders with a sense of justice served, 
and even now it occasionally pops up, 
despite years of debunking. The roots of 
the story go back to the 1940s, when 
similar tales were told about mimeo- 
graphed recipes for cakes served in first- 
class railroad dining cars. Twenty years 
later the villain was the restaurant of the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel in New York; in 
the 1970s it was gourmet cookie entre- 
preneur Mrs. Fields.! 

From a historian’s point of view, this 
story serves as a valuable example of 
what I will call the Rule of Imputed Mo- 
tivation: a reader is likely to believe a 
story, no matter how improbable, as long 
as the actors behave as the reader would 
in a similar situation. When the Nieman- 
Marcus version of the recipe story be- 
gan to circulate, readers did not evalu- 
ate its veracity by engaging in rigorous 
fact-checking (which would have re- 
vealed, among other things, that 
Nieman-Marcus did not even sell cook- 
ies in its store café until after the internet 
story became popular); instead, they im- 
puted their own motivations to the char- 
acters, and judged the story believable 
because the actors behaved as the read- 
ers thought they would have done. 


Most of the time, this is a perfectly 
reasonable system for separating prob- 
able truth from fiction. It fails, however, 
when the actors do not in fact share the 
motivations of the reader. In the cookie 
caper, for example, we see a large com- 
mercial enterprise behaving as though 
$250 is a lot of money. Would a company 
really expect to deter its business rivals 
from finding out its secret recipe by 
charging $250 for it? Would an institu- 
tion like Nieman-Marcus consider $250 
enough to make it worthwhile to deceive 
and antagonize a once-loyal customer? 
Obviously not. For most readers of the 
story, on the other hand, losing $250 
would be a very important matter. They 
correctly impute the same system of val- 
ues to the aggrieved customer, then sub- 
consciously do the same for Nieman- 
Marcus, and send the story to everyone 
they know. 

The same Rule of Imputed Motiva- 
tion explains the popularity of some of 
the more implausible Civil War era sto- 
ries that have recently gained wide pub- 
lic circulation. These sometimes bizarre 
interpretations of the past feature actors 
who do and say things that conform 
closely to our contemporary expectations 
and understandings of human behavior. 
Instead of building credibility, such fa- 
miliar behavior ought to be a clue that 
the stories are legend, folklore, or even 
intentional falsehood. Just as large mod- 
ern corporations don’t behave like indi- 
viduals, Americans in the 1860s did not 
necessarily behave like Americans in 
2003. It is only because people assume 
that they did, or should have, that an au- 
thor like Lerone Bennett could draw 
massive media attention to his claim that 
Abraham Lincoln was a proslavery rac- 
ist, or that neo-Confederates could argue 
insistently that as many as 30,000 Afri- 
can Americans fought for the South in 
the Civil War. Bennett’s argument appeals 
to people whose knowledge of history is 
too limited to allow them to imagine any 
motive except racism for some of the 
anti-egalitarian statements that Lincoln 
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made in the 1850s, just as the Black Con- 
federate legend thrives among those who 
cannot (or will not) believe that any na- 
tional independence movement could be 
so ideological as to disdain the use of 
thirty percent of its available manpower 
for self-defense. 

There is no clearer illustration of the 
differences between the values and be- 
haviors of the 1860s and the twenty-first 
century than the treatment of prisoners 
of war from 1861 to 1863. Today the 
phrase “prisoner of war” conjures up all 
manner of dreadful images: the psycho- 
logical torture and political exploitation 
of U.S. airmen in the Hanoi Hilton; the 
sufferings of the victims of the Bataan 
Death March; the hollow-eyed stares of 
living skeletons at Andersonville or 
Elmira. It is disheartening, but not sur- 
prising, to read of young American army 
officers, near the end of the Cold War, dis- 
cussing how in wartime they planned to 
use Soviet prisoners as human guinea 
pigs to test for the presence of nerve gas 
on the battlefield, or to shoot them out- 
right rather than take the trouble of car- 
ing for them, in part because they ex- 
pected no better treatment if they were 
captured,* 

In 1861, in contrast, when Ameri- 
cans faced the sudden and unexpected 
problem of dealing with thousands of 
enemy soldiers captured in battle, no one 
on either side spoke seriously of tortur- 
ing or killing. There were at first no plans 
even to confine military prisoners. In- 
stead, it was generally expected that once 
they gave their word of honor, or parole, 
prisoners taken in battle could safely be 
released. The paroled prisoners would 
then return home to await formal ex- 
change, unless their government for some 
reason refused to recognize their paroles, 
in which case they would be honor- 
bound to return themselves to captivity, 
like children going to base after being 
caught in a game of Capture the Flag.’ 

The first government to face the is- 
sue of handling enemy prisoners was that 
of the state of Texas, where General David 


The Parole System in the Civil War 


E. Twiggs surrendered the federal prop- 
erty under his command on February 18, 
1861, on condition that his troops be al- 
lowed to march out of the state. On April 
11, a few days before war began at Fort 
Sumter, the Confederate government di- 
rected General Earl Van Dorn to keep 
Twiggs’ men in Texas as prisoners of war. 
They were not to be jailed, however. The 
officers were offered paroles that began 
“I give my word of honor as an officer 
and a gentleman,” and promised not to 
bear arms against the Confederacy until 


exchanged for a rebel prisoner, or released 
from the parole by the president of the 
Confederate States. The signer of such a 
parole was deemed free to go wherever 
he pleased, including back to his home, 
with the single restriction that he was not 
to enter or leave a Confederate military 
installation without permission from the 
local commander. The enlisted men, not 
having the social status of “gentleman” 
that would enable them to give a mean- 
ingful word of honor, were simply sworn 
under oath not to bear arms against the 


Confederacy, and kept within the state 
until exchanged in 1863.4 

For the federal government, the 
idea of releasing rebel prisoners based 
on nothing more than their pledges of 
honor was initially more problematic. 
In his proclamation immediately follow- 
ing the attack on Fort Sumter, President 
Lincoln characterized the Confederacy 
as a set of “combinations,” meaning 
criminal conspiracies, “too powerful to 
be suppressed by the ordinary course of 
judicial proceedings.”> If Confederates 
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February 1862: Union prisoners incarcerated in a Richmond tobacco warehouse fling their old clothes to slaves below. 
The prisoners had just received new clothes and were about to be exchanged. 
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were criminals, they could hardly offer 
the honor of officers and gentlemen to 
secure their paroles. More realistically, 
Lincoln and his advisers were concerned 
that paroling rebels, or honoring paroles 
given by their own soldiers to rebel au- 
thorities, might imply recognition of the 
Confederacy. Secretary of War Simon 
Cameron initially ordered Twiggs’ pa- 
roled officers back to duty, on the ground 
that their paroles were of no validity. 
This placed the officers in the awkward 
position of having to violate their words 
of honor or disobey their superiors. Cap- 
tain Isaac Reeve appealed to the presi- 
dent for relief, and Lincoln overruled 
Cameron.® 

The Lincoln administration was 
equally reluctant to exchange prisoners 
with the rebels, either by trading actual 
captives or by releasing parolees from 
their pledges not to fight, for the same 
reasons. But the pressure of events 
proved overwhelming. As the war got 
underway in earnest, both sides found 
themselves with growing numbers of 
prisoners on their hands. On July 13, 
1861, Major General George B. McClel- 
lan wrote to the War Department that 
he was accepting the surrender of some 
one thousand Rebels in western Virginia. 
He did not know what to do with them, 
and described the problem as “embar- 
rassing.” He reported that he had agreed 
“to treat them with the kindness due 
prisoners of war,” but needed “immedi- 
ate instructions by telegraph as to the 
disposition to be made of officers and 
men.”’ At the First Battle of Bull Run, 
on July 21, 1861, Confederate troops cap- 
tured a thousand Union soldiers, more 
or less, along with one United States 
Congressman, Alfred Ely of New York, 
who had been among the picnickers 
come down from Washington to watch 
the battle. On February 8, 1862, Ambrose 
Burnside’s amphibious expedition to 
North Carolina netted 2,500 prisoners, 
and at Fort Donelson just over a week 
later, Ulysses S. Grant captured the op- 
posing force whole, giving the North 
some 12,000 new prisoners. Like McClel- 
lan, Grant wondered what to do with his 
new charges, and was relieved to write 
to his superior’s chief of staff on Febru- 
ary 17: “I am now forwarding prisoners 
of war to your care and I shall be truly 
glad to get clear of them. It is a much 
less job to take than to keep them.”8 


The laws of war were not explicit re- 
garding what Grant was to do with his 
prisoners, or on many other points con- 
cerning prisoners of war, because there 
existed no formal written international 
agreements governing the conduct of war 
in 1861. This is not to say, however, that 
there was no international law. As the 
Nuremberg court was to observe in 1947: 
“The law of war is to be found not only 
in treaties, but in the customs and prac- 
tices of states which gradually obtained 
universal recognition, and from the gen- 
eral principles of justice applied by jurists 
and practiced by military courts.”® There 
was in 1861 a body of widely recognized 
customs, usages, and principles regulat- 
ing the taking, exchanging, and paroling 
of prisoners. Union Major General Henry 
W. Halleck, who published a volume on 
international law in 1861, served asa sort 
of adjunct attorney general, offering his 
legal opinion on various issues regarding 
prisoners.!° 

It was Halleck’s opinion, expressed 
in the aftermath of the Battle of Belmont 
in November 1861, that the Union gov- 
ernment could safely exchange prisoners 
with the Confederacy. “After full consid- 
eration of the subject I am of the opin- 
ion that prisoners ought to be exchanged. 
This exchange is a mere military conven- 
tion. A prisoner exchanged under the laws 
of war is not thereby exempted from trial 
and punishment as a traitor. Treason is a 
state or civil offense punishable by the 
civil courts; the exchange of prisoners of 
war is only a part of the ordinary com- 
mercia belli.””'' Even without Halleck’s 
permission, individual generals had from 
the first moments of the war already been 
arranging with their immediate oppo- 
nents to conduct special exchanges of in- 
dividuals or small batches of captives. !? 

Negotiations for a formal cartel gov- 
erning exchanges, and for the general ex- 
change of all prisoners on both sides, fal- 
tered over the issue of Confederate 
privateers in Union hands. Refusing to 
recognize letters of marque issued by 
Jefferson Davis, the federal government 
held captured Confederate sailors—in- 
cluding the crew of the C.S.S. Savannah— 
as pirates, which led the Confederate gov- 
ernment to hold an equal number of 
Union prisoners hostage for the treat- 
ment of the Savannah’s crew. Under 
mounting pressure from the Northern 
public to bring home the men who were 
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Major General David Twiggs surrendered 
his command to the secessionists on 
February 18, 1861, on condition that the 
men were allowed to leave the state. The 
other ranks, however, were held until ex- 
changed in 1863. 


languishing in Southern prisons, the ad- 
ministration yielded. Operating at first 
under the terms of the exchange cartel 
established between the United States and 
Great Britain during the War of 1812, and 
later under a cartel negotiated specifically 
for the current situation, by mid-1862 the 
blue and the gray were exchanging pris- 
oners regularly. The cartel of July 22, 
1862, established values based on rank— 
one colonel was worth fifteen private sol- 
diers, for example—allowing exchanges 
of equivalent values of prisoners.!? 
Under the July cartel, all captured 
soldiers were to be paroled and sent back 
within ten days, and were to remain out 
of service pursuant to the terms of their 
paroles until exchanged. Many of the 
prisoner exchanges of 1862 took place 
entirely on paper, as the two sides ex- 
changed lists of men freed from their 
paroles. After his unhappy experience 
trying to care for the prisoners taken at 
Fort Donelson, Grant was one general 
who approved of this system: “I would 
suggest the policy of paroling all prison- 
ers hereafter and taking a receipt for them 
from the commanding officer, so that 
exchanges may all be made on paper.”!4 
By August 1862 there were wide- 
spread expectations that this practice 
would be adopted, and that the North 
and South would soon conduct a gen- 
eral exchange of prisoners that would 
empty all the military prisons across the 
country. Lincoln authorized Major Gen- 


The Lincoln administration was initially 
concerned that exchanging prisoners 
might imply recognition of the Confed- 
eracy. 


Ulysses S. Grant said of prisoners in 
1862, “It is much less [of a] job to take 
them than to keep them.” 


eral John A. Dix to negotiate such an ex- 
change,'> and the Union commissary 
general of prisoners, Colonel William 
Hoffman (himself a parolee from Twiggs’ 
force) ordered his camp commanders to 
prepare careful rolls of their prisoners, 
whom he expected to send home shortly. 
Neither side particularly wanted to feed 
and house the other’s soldiers, and both 
were eager to send every prisoner back, 
with those in excess of the enemy’s num- 
bers being paroled to await future ex- 
changes. 

One reason why such a general ex- 
change seemed possible was that the pa- 
role system was so effectively self-en- 
forced. Most soldiers were punctilious in 
carrying out the terms of their paroles. 


The men of the 9th Michigan Infantry 
Regiment, captured and paroled by 
Nathan Bedford Forrest’s cavalry at 
Murfreesboro in July 1862, refused to 
obey an order from Brigadier General 
William Nelson to help build fortifica- 
tions at Nashville, where they had 
stopped on their way north, because to 
do so would have violated their paroles 
not to take part in the war. They were so 
outraged at Nelson’s orders to break their 
words of honor, and the abusive fashion 
in which he delivered them, that when 
word came to members of the regiment 
at Camp Chase a month later that Nelson 
had been assassinated by a fellow Union 
general, “instead of mourning, some of 
our boys cheered and swung their caps.”!© 
Unlike Nelson, most officers were 
just as careful as their men to respect pa- 
roles. Article 4 of the exchange cartel 
specified that prisoners on parole “Shall 
not be permitted to take up arms again, 
nor to serve as military police or con- 
stabulary force in any fort, garrison, or 
field-work held by either of the respec- 
tive parties, nor as guards of prisons, de- 
pots, stores, nor to discharge any duty 
usually performed by soldiers, until ex- 
changed under the provisions of this car- 
tel.”!7? When McClellan became aware 
that some of his officers were ordering 
men back to duty before they had been 
exchanged, he issued Special Orders No. 
226, forbidding the practice and quoting 
the above passage from the cartel.'® 
Fear was one reason that soldiers and 
their officers were reluctant to break their 
paroles. A soldier on parole who fought 
again was liable to execution if recap- 
tured, unless he had been properly ex- 
changed. This was the sad fate of some 
members of the 13th Missouri Regiment, 
captured at Lexington in September 
1861. After giving their paroles, return- 
ing home, and being discharged, they 
were ordered to report back to their regi- 
ment or be punished for desertion. When 
they fought at Shiloh in April 1862, sev- 
eral of the Lexington captives were taken 
prisoner again, and shot by the Confed- 
erates for violating their paroles. After in- 
vestigating the matter, the men of the 
13th Missouri discovered that they had 
never been exchanged, as they thought 
they had. They signed a petition to Sec- 
retary of War Edwin Stanton explaining 
“we have been innocently and unknow- 
ingly violating our oath given at Lexing- 


ton to General Price,” after which they 
were allowed to leave the service.'? 
While fear was a factor in guaran- 
teeing adherence to paroles, a more im- 
portant motive was honor. For a South- 
ern Officer, fighting to defend a society 
and culture that placed a high premium 
on the concept of personal honor, it 
would have been self-defeating to violate 
a solemnly given word of honor.”° But 
Northern culture valued honor almost as 
highly. Douglas Wilson has argued per- 
suasively that Abraham Lincoln’s per- 
sonal honor was his primary motivation 
for agreeing to fight a duel with James 
Shields that would surely have ended 
Lincoln’s political career (and Shield’s 
life) had it taken place, and that it was 
Lincoln’s honor that led him to fulfill his 
promise to marry Mary Todd, regardless 
of consequences.”! As president, Lincoln 
invoked the concept of honor regularly 
in his public and private pronounce- 
ments. When he angrily rejected the pleas 
of a committee from Baltimore that he 
essentially give up the Union rather than 
fight, he replied, “there is no Washing- 
ton in that—no Jackson in that— no 
manhood nor honor in that.” When he 
sought the support of Congress for his 
emancipation policy in December 1862, 
he knew that he could make no stronger 
appeal than the half-promise/half-warn- 
ing that “The fiery trial through which 
we pass, will light us down, in honor or 
dishonor, to the latest generation.” 
Lincoln’s papers show that he received 
numerous requests to grant or extend 
paroles to various classes of federal pris- 
oners: Confederate soldiers, Copperhead 
rebel sympathizers, or just plain Demo- 
crats. He was not a sentimentalist or a 
weakling, yet Lincoln repeatedly granted 
such requests, apparently confident that 
he could rely on a pledged word of honor 
that the writer would refrain from any 
actions that would hurt the Union.” 
The behavior of Colonel Augustus 
Moor stands as a particularly vivid illus- 
tration of how Northern officers could 
place honor above all other values. On 
September 12, 1862, five days before the 
Battle of Antietam, Brigadier General 
Jacob D. Cox’s division of the Army of 
the Potomac marched into Frederick, 
Maryland, as part of McClellan’s cam- 
paign to try to catch and destroy the Con- 
federate Army of Northern Virginia. 
Colonel Moor, commanding one of the 
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division’s two brigades, entered the town 
some distance ahead of his troops, ac- 
companied by the brigade staff. As Moor 
and his escort rounded a corner into the 
streets of Frederick, they unexpectedly 
came upon a rear guard of rebel cavalry 
led by Wade Hampton. Moor was taken 
prisoner. 

Two days later, as Cox watched his 
other brigade advancing across South 
Mountain through Turner’s Gap, he had 
an unexpected encounter. Cox wrote: 

I was surprised to see Colonel 
Moor standing at the roadside. With 
astonishment, I rode to him and 
asked him how he came there. He 
said that he had been taken as pris- 
oner beyond the mountain, but had 
been paroled the evening before, 
and was now finding his way back 
to us on foot. “But where are you 
going?” said he. I answered that 
Scammon’s brigade was going to 
support Pleasonton in a recon- 
noissance [sic] into the gap. Moor 
made an involuntary start, saying, 
“My God! be careful”; then, check- 
ing himself, said, “But I am pa- 
roled!” and turned away.” 
Moor thus allowed his comrades from his 
own division, including his command- 
ing officer, to ride into the teeth of a Con- 
federate ambush, rather than violate his 
parole. No Southern officer could have 
done more for personal honor. Moor’s 
behavior is strong evidence of the impor- 
tance of honor among Northern officers, 
but Cox’s is even stronger, for as the per- 
son who was about to be sacrificed on 
the altar of Moor’s honor, he must have 
fully concurred in Moor’s values to 
record the incident with such cool ap- 
proval. 

Just as wholesale parole violations 
would have cut at the heart of Southern- 
ers’ self-image as members of an honor- 
able society, in contrast to what they saw 
as the venal and corrupt North, so would 
such violations have struck at Northern 
self-conceptions as pioneers in an experi- 
mental nation based on law and moral- 
ity. It was not in Augustus Moor’s self- 
interest to refrain from warning his fellow 
soldiers of the danger they faced; on a 
larger scale, it was not necessarily in the 
military self-interest of the North to ad- 
here to the parole system after Fort 
Donelson, when the Union began to hold 
more prisoners than the Confederacy. 
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Exchanged U.S. captives throw their filthy prison rags off the transport 
bearing them north. 


Neither, however, was it acceptable for 
Northern men openly to place self-inter- 
est above concepts like justice and fair- 
ness, which was exactly what many of 
them accused Southerners of doing by 
owning slaves. 

While keeping one’s parole could 
demonstrate a commitment to honor 
above self-interest, by mid-1862 increas- 
ing numbers of Union soldiers were dis- 
covering that the two values could coin- 
cide. In contrast to death, desertion, or 
disabling injury, the giving of a parole of- 
fered a way out of the war that was at once 
both honorable and safe. The moment a 
Union soldier surrendered and signed a 
parole, he was effectively out of harm’s 
way. His name was removed from the roll 
of his regiment and transferred to that 
of a “skeleton regiment” consisting en- 
tirely of captured men, thus opening a 
vacancy in his original unit so that it 
could replace him and keep itself up to 
strength.”* Before the cartel of July 22, 
1862, the prisoner might have to wait for 
some time until his former commander 
could agree to an exchange with the lo- 
cal Confederate general, but under the 
cartel’s terms he could expect to be re- 
turned to friendly territory within ten 
days. Once there, he could just about put 
the war behind him. In April 1862, the 
War Department declared that paroled 
prisoners were to be considered on leave 
of absence. They were free to go home, 
responsible only for reporting their ad- 
dresses to their state governments so that 
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they could be called back when officially 
exchanged.”° On June 12 the War Depart- 
ment authorized military commanders to 
discharge parolees upon request, and 
granted furloughs to all those who did 
not request discharges.?° 

Union soldiers who returned home 
under parole in 1862 enjoyed the status 
of veterans who had done their duty. As 
long as they had put up enough of a fight 
to surrender honorably, they suffered no 
disgrace in giving their paroles. When the 
federal garrison at Munfordville, Ken- 
tucky, fought bravely before surrender- 
ing to an overwhelming force in Septem- 
ber 1862, its members held their heads 
high as they marched north, under pa- 
role, exchanging jibes with Yankees they 
passed who were marching south into 
danger (“Where are you going?” “Going 
to get your guns back for you”). The 
friendly banter between regiments head- 
ing in opposite directions suggests that 
neither group attached any dishonor to 
the status of the parolees, who had earned 
the right to wait out the war in relative 
safety, protected by their words of honor 
that they would not fight again. 

Gerald Linderman has shown how 
the virtue of courage was gradually de- 
valued over the course of the Civil War, 
as soldiers came to realize that a minié 
bullet fired from three hundred yards 
away was just as likely to kill a brave man 
as a coward, and that displays of indi- 
vidual gallantry on the battlefield tended 
only to cause unnecessary casualties, 
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Colonel Augustus Moor: “My God! be 
careful.... But | am paroled!” 
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Major General Don Carlos Buell: “the 
system of paroles...has run into 
intolerable abuse.” 


while having no perceptible effect on 
the outcome of the war.?’ The virtue 
of honor followed a similar trajectory 
of decline, as reflected in the abuses of 
the parole system. In August 1862 the 
commander of the Union’s third larg- 
est field army, Don Carlos Buell, issued 
an order to his troops stating that the 
“system of paroles as practiced in this 
army has run into intolerable abuse.” 
He prohibited his men from giving 
their paroles in the future without his 
written permission, which he promised 
to withhold in cases where the capture 
had resulted from the “neglect or mis- 
behavior” of the prisoner.”® 


To make surrender a less tempting 
option, the government gradually tight- 
ened its regulations regarding paroled 
soldiers. Recognizing that the regiment 
was the soldier’s military home, on May 
10, 1862, the War Department revoked 
the order removing captured soldiers 
from the rolls of their regiments.”? The 
order of June 12, granting discharges or 
furloughs to paroled prisoners, was the 
next to go. General Buell, who was try- 
ing to enforce military discipline on a 
body of 1,500 paroled men at Nashville, 
complained of the order that “The effect 
of course is virtually to disband them but 
still allow them pay.”* Although Halleck 
refused Buell’s request not to discharge 
the Nashville men, he recognized the ac- 
curacy of Buell’s statement.*! Two weeks 
later, the War Department instituted a 
harsh new policy. General Orders No. 72 
prohibited the discharge of paroled men, 
recalled those already on furlough, and 
decreed that all paroled prisoners were 
henceforth to report to detention camps, 
called “camps of instruction,” located at 
Annapolis, Maryland (Camp Parole); 
Columbus, Ohio (Camp Chase, where 
Confederate POWs were also held), and 
Benton Barracks near St. Louis, Missouri. 
There they would be organized into tem- 
porary regiments and held under mili- 
tary discipline, just like their comrades 
still in the ranks.* 

This order was understandably un- 
popular with the parolees. The parole 
camps were ill prepared to absorb their 
new tenants.** Nor was it clear exactly 
how they should be treated, as some were 
being held for exchange while others were 
about to be mustered out, and all of them 
had suddenly fallen in status from “he- 
roes home from the war” to virtual pris- 
oners.*4 The assistant secretary of war 
described conditions at Camp Parole in 
Maryland as “deplorable,” and the gen- 
eral responsible for the camp admitted 
that the men “no doubt were badly 
treated or rather neglected.”*° 

Even worse for the parolees than the 
physical and psychological discomfort of 
their new surroundings was the fear that 
they were violating their words of honor. 
Many of them interpreted their paroles 
to mean that they could not do any mili- 
tary duty at all, including the police and 
fatigue duty necessary to maintain order 
and cleanliness in their own camps.*° In 
response to complaints that paroled 
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troops were being forced to perform ille- 
gal duty,*” Halleck minced no words: “Pa- 
roled prisoners are obliged to do guard, 
police, and fatigue duty for the proper or- 


| der of their own corps.”** The parolees 


and their friends back home continued 
to write to the War Department, Secre- 
tary Stanton, and Lincoln himself, until 


| the camp commander reasserted order by 


showing Halleck’s message to the prison- 
ers, explaining that they were being held 


| in camp “for the purpose of feeding, 


clothing, mustering and paying them, 
and [having] them properly accounted 
for and in readiness for an exchange, and 
not with the view of ordering them to 
take the field or take up arms against the 
Southern Confederacy.” After he assured 
them “they would not be required to vio- 
late the parole by the Government or its 
agents,” the trouble subsided.*? 

By putting paroled soldiers into what 
amounted to prison camps and keeping 
them under military discipline, the fed- 
eral government sharply reduced the 
temptation for individual soldiers to take 
advantage of the parole system. At the 
same time, it created a great temptation 
for military and civil officials to find ways 
to put the parolees to work, whether or 
not permitted by the rules of the ex- 
change cartel. Governors bombarded 
Stanton with requests that paroled men 
be sent to their home states, to be kept in 
state-run camps.” The secretary of war 
peremptorily refused most of these re- 
quests, responding to Governor Oliver P. 
Morton of Indiana, “Sending prisoners 
to their own State operates as an induce- 
ment for shameful surrender.”*! 

The one request to which Stanton 
responded favorably came from Gover- 
nor Ramsey of Minnesota, who asked on 
August 22 that the 3rd Minnesota, on 
parole at Benton Barracks, be sent “with 
arms and ammunition’ to help defend its 
home state against “the overwhelming 
force of Indians” who were attacking 
there. “This service would not be a viola- 
tion of their parole” Ramsey concluded, 
without explanation.” There is no record 
of Stanton’s reply, but on September 9, 
when Governor David Tod repeated the 
suggestion of sending paroled troops to 
Minnesota, Stanton answered that the 
idea was “excellent and will be immedi- 
ately acted upon.”* 

Despite Ramsey’s assurance to the 
contrary, military service on the frontier 
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was clearly in violation of the parole pro- 
visions of the exchange cartel. Simply to 
disregard the cartel’s explicit prohibition 
of the use of paroled troops would have 
been an unthinkable violation of the 
honor of the United States government, 
but there are few military measures that 
cannot be rationalized once they come 
to seem necessary. The first step in the 
process of remilitarizing the paroled men 
was to require them to perform the 
“guard, police, and fatigue duty for the 
proper order of their own corps,” which 
Halleck had declared acceptable for pa- 
roled men. Halleck, however, had offered 
his opinion before the cartel was signed 
on July 22, 1862, and he did not actually 
read the cartel until October. The agree- 
ment was clear on this point: in addition 
to Article 4’s prohibition against active 
duty, quoted above, Article 6 reiterated 
that one of the underlying principles of 
the agreement was “that the parole for- 
bids the performance of field, garrison, 
police, or guard, or constabulary duty.”4 

In a hair-splitting effort to get 
around this provision while still main- 
taining order at Camp Chase, the assis- 
tant adjutant general instructed the 
camp’s commander that he could order 
paroled officers “to take command of 
paroled men to drill and do camp-guard 
duty for mere purposes of discipline” as 
long as they did not actually guard pris- 
oners of war “or relieve any other officer 
from duty so the latter would be disen- 
gaged to serve against the enemy.” Of 
course, by commanding their troops for 
camp-guard duty, the paroled officers at 
Camp Chase were relieving other troops 
of the necessity to do the same. At An- 
napolis, where paroled officers were ap- 
parently not so employed, Major General 
John E. Wool had to ask Halleck for a “full 
regiment” to serve as guards; the absur- 
dity of having to detail volunteer citizen- 
soldiers to guard other volunteers galled 
the administration, including the secre- 
tary of war and the president. Not long 
after, the commander of Camp Parole is- 
sued an order informing paroled officers 
that they were not exempt from com- 
manding their men and were “bound to 
perform police duties and anything that 
may be necessary to the welfare and com- 
fort of the paroled troops”*® 

After the idea of employing paroled 
troops to police themselves gained gen- 
eral acceptance, the next step was to ac- 


cuse the prisoners of dishonorable behav- 
ior in surrendering to the enemy, thus 
weakening their claim to the moral high 
ground if they tried to assert their honor 
when ordered to violate their paroles. 
Governor Tod pointed out to Stanton 
that if the troops who surrendered en 
masse at the Battle of Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, on August 30 had refused to give 
their paroles, it would have taken the vic- 
torious rebel general Edmund Kirby 
Smith’s entire army to guard them.*” 
Stanton agreed that the parole system was 
offering too many troops an easy way out 
of the war, writing, “There is reason to 
fear that many voluntarily surrender for 
the sake of getting home.”** A correspon- 
dent wrote to Stanton that the parole sys- 
tem was ruining the army, and it had be- 
come “an inducement not only for 
cowards, but for men discontented with 
their officers, or even homesick to sur- 
render.”*? In the summer and fall of 1862 
Union troops had surrendered in large 
numbers at Murfreesboro, Tennessee; 
Richmond and Munfordville, Kentucky; 
and most spectacularly, at Harper’s Ferry, 
Virginia, where Stonewall Jackson’s men 
gobbled up more than 10,000 Yankee 
prisoners. The vast influx of paroled pris- 
oners that followed reinforced Stanton’s 
fears, and on September 24 he ordered 
parolees from Annapolis as well as those 
still at Harper’s Ferry to go west and re- 
port to General John Pope in Minnesota. 
“It is important to have them replaced 
by troops from the West and also to re- 
lieve the troops that are guarding them 
now,” he wrote.°? 

Lincoln expressly endorsed Stanton’s 
plan. On September 20 he had written, 
“I know it is your purpose to send the 
paroled prisoners to the seat of the In- 
dian difficulties, and I write this only to 
urge that this be done with all possible 
dispatch.” That good regiments should be 
occupied guarding parolees, Lincoln 
stressed, “should not be endured beyond 
the earliest possible moment.... Each 
regiment arriving on the frontier will re- 
lieve a new regiment to come forward.”*! 

Two weeks later, Lincoln had second 
thoughts. When he learned that the Con- 
federate cavalry general J.E.B. Stuart was 
issuing paroles that specifically forbade 
fighting against Indians, he initially 
thought that his officers should refuse to 
recognize such paroles. Before acting, 
however, he asked for Halleck’s legal 
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Secretary of War Edwin P. Stanton 
believed that the parole system was 
offering too may men an easy way 
out of the war. 


opinion, “based both upon the general 
law and cartel” because he wished “to 
avoid violations of law and bad faith.”*? 
Halleck replied immediately that Lincoln 
was right and that the rebels had no right 
to require anything but what he called 
“the usual parole—not to bear arms 
against the Confederate States during the 
war or until exchanged.” A few hours later, 
Halleck read the cartel for the first time 
and changed his mind, explaining to Lin- 
coln that the agreement prohibited all 
military duty for paroled prisoners. 

The next day, after a meeting be- 
tween Stanton and Halleck that we can 
only imagine, Halleck reported to Lincoln 
that Stanton’s idea was legal after all. “Af- 
ter full consultation with the Secretary of 
War and Colonel Holt it is concluded that 
the parole under the cartel does not pro- 
hibit doing service against the Indians, ” 
Halleck wrote, using the passive voice in 
a final effort to salvage his integrity as a 
legal scholar by deflecting responsibility 
for such an egregious misinterpretation.™ 
Lincoln had once observed that the finan- 
cial self-interest of the slaveholder pre- 
vented him from understanding the clear 
meaning of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence because the “plainest print cannot 
be read through a gold eagle”; now mili- 
tary self-interest had blinded Stanton and 
Halleck to the plain meaning of the ex- 
change and parole cartel.*° 

Not every Union official was as pli- 
ant as Halleck. After Robert Ould, the 


Recruits drill below the walls of Fort Snelling, Minnesota. An early breach of the 
parole system involved the decision to send parolees to fight the Indians. 
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The parole system finally broke down over the Confederacy’s refusal to 
recognize African-Americans as legitimate combatants, but it was already 
collapsing for other reasons. 


Confederate commissioner for prisoner 
exchanges, protested that using paroled 
men to fight Indians was “in direct con- 
flict with the terms of the cartel,” Union 
Adjutant General Lorenzo Thomas 
agreed and pointed out to Stanton that 
the practice “would seem to be contrary 
to the fourth article of the cartel.”*° 
More important, the paroled men 
themselves recognized that they were 
being ordered to do something inappro- 
priate. They had already shown consid- 
erable resistance to the assignment of fa- 
tigue and camp duty, which were of 
questionable legality. When ordered to 
the West to take up arms against the In- 
dians, in plain violation of their paroles, 
they simply refused. “This movement is 
very distasteful to them and many com- 
plaints are made that it is a violation of 
their parole,” Adjutant General Thomas 
told Stanton, regarding the men at An- 
napolis.°’ Many of them deserted en 
route to Chicago, where their com- 
mander warned Thomas that answering 
Pope’s request for a regiment was “im- 
possible as the men are unarmed and in 


a state of sure mutiny. Their mood did 
not improve after the Chicago Tribune 
strengthened their legal position by pub- 
lishing the terms of the cartel.** 

From Camp Chase in Ohio, General 
Lew Wallace reported that the paroled 
men “generally refuse to be organized or 
to do any duty whatever” and begged 
Stanton not to send any more men to 
him.°? He was unable to control the men 
he had, who were “lousy, ragged, despair- 
ing and totally demoralized.” They jeered 
and groaned at Wallace when he tried to 
organize them, and when he finally put 
together a unit that he called “First Regi- 
ment Paroled Prisoners,” most of them 
deserted at the first opportunity. Wallace 
thought it pointless to organize any more 
units of paroled men, asking, “But what 
will such regiments be worth? Of what 
profit will they be?” 

These questions were never an- 
swered, because on October 8 Pope tele- 
graphed abruptly that the Indian war in 
Minnesota was over.°! The conflict be- 
tween the government’s military needs 
and the personal honor of its soldiers was 


not, however. Wallace had written of the 
Camp Chase men that “Every objector 
intrenched himself behind his parole,” 
and Commissary General Hoffman ob- 
served that as long as paroles were seen 
as personal obligations, the men were 
honor-bound to do as they had done. 
Further, the equally honor-conscious of- 
ficers who would make up any court- 
martial assigned to try parole violators 
might well side with the defendants, es- 
pecially if they were brother officers. 

In the same message in which he 
pointed out the problem, Hoffman sug- 
gested a solution. If paroles were under- 
stood as the obligation of the government 
not to use prisoners as soldiers, rather 
than as the personal pledges of the pris- 
oners not to allow themselves to be so 
employed, then questionable interpreta- 
tions or even outright violations of pa- 
role no longer compromised the personal 
honor of any individual, nor could any 
soldier protest at anything he was ordered 
to do. The Union officer was henceforth 
to be treated in matters of parole as an 
unthinking tool of the state rather than 
a free moral agent, with the bleak conso- 
lation that if ordered to violate his pa- 
role, then like Henry V’s men at 
Agincourt, “if/his cause be wrong, our 
obedience to the king wipes/the crime of 
it out of us.”© 

The theory that “The parole is vir- 
tually given by the Government and not 
by individuals,” as Halleck wrote in No- 
vember 1862, may have worked for En- 
glish peasants in 1415, but was less satis- 
factory for the volunteer citizen-soldiers 
of the Republic. By early 1863, the en- 
tire parole system was in a shambles. The 
parole camps were neglected by the gov- 
ernment and filled with men who still 
refused any sort of duty or discipline. 
Conditions were so bad at Annapolis that 
a group of prisoners from Pennsylvania 
petitioning their governor said that they 
would prefer to be returned to Confed- 
erate captivity rather than remain at 
Camp Parole.® 

With the enforcement of paroles 
now in the hands of the government, 
rather than those of honor-bound indi- 
viduals, the spirit that had initially ani- 
mated the system soon disappeared. Gen- 
eral Orders No. 49, issued in February 
1863, sharply restricted the circum- 
stances under which Union troops could 
give or accept paroles.® After the battle 
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of Gettysburg in July of that year, the 
War Department unilaterally declared 
free all the prisoners that Lee had cap- 
tured and paroled, because they had 
not been properly “reduced to posses- 
sion” and released at one of the previ- 
ously agreed-upon points of exchange. 
The Confederates reached the limit 
beyond which they were willing to en- 
force the strictures of parole upon 
themselves after the fall of Vicksburg, 
when Ulysses S. Grant similarly issued 
battlefield paroles to some 29,000 pris- 
oners. When Union officers com- 
plained about some of Pemberton’s 
paroled men fighting at Chickamauga, 
Lincoln dismissed the matter by tell- 
ing the story of the annoying dog that 
was fed gunpowder by the neighbors— 
after it exploded, the owner looked at 
the pieces and mournfully concluded, 
“Well, I guess he’ll never be much ac- 
count again—as a dog.” Lincoln, as usual, 
was more strategically astute than were 
his generals in recognizing that, paroled 
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or not, “Pemberton’s forces will never be 
much account again—as an army,”®” 

The parole system likewise ceased to 
be of much account by the end of 1863. 
The exchange of prisoners had broken 
down over the issue of African-Ameri- 
cans in arms, whom the Confederacy re- 
fused to regard as prisoners of war. On 
May 7, 1864, claiming that the rebels had 
unilaterally “exchanged” their paroled 
men, the War Department ordered all 
parolees back into active service.® Sol- 
diers of both sides who surrendered any 
time in the last year of the war could look 
forward to nothing but indefinite con- 
finement under inhuman conditions. 

It is the photographs of those men 
that tend to come to mind when we think 
of Civil War prisoners. Blinded by the 
shocking similarities between the starva- 
tion victims at Andersonville and 
Buchenwald, or the mass graves at Camp 
Douglas and Katyn, it is easy to assume 
that the atrocities of the twentieth cen- 
tury were the rule in the nineteenth cen- 
tury as well. The pre-modern values that 
persisted through the first year and a half 
of the Civil War are too often forgotten, 
even by professional historians. In look- 
ing at the willingness of individuals to 


_ honor their paroles at any cost, and at two 


governments at war willing (for a time) 
to release prisoners on the strength of 


| nothing more than their word of honor 


The steamer New York (left) waits for 
exchanged prisoners at Aiken’s Land- 
ing, near Fort Brady, Virginia. 


Soldiers captured in the last year of the war could expect a long period 
of captivity. An exception was made for invalid captives. Shown above, Confederate 
transports rendezvous with Union vessels on the Savannah River in November 
1864 to pick up sick and wounded Confederate prisoners. 
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not to fight, we see a world far removed 
from ours. Acknowledging and respect- 
ing the unique characteristics of that 
world remains the best defense against 
those zealots whose visions of the past 
require them to believe in a Confederacy 
defended by battalions of black soldiers, 
fighting against a racist Lincoln who 
seeks to prolong their slavery. J 
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GEOFFREY PERRET 


ANACONDA 


The Plan That Never Was 


Although the Civil War forever poses new 
questions to each generation and yields new 
interpretations in the light of rapidly chang- 
ing events, nearly all the great myths have 
been challenged by now—Grant was a 
butcher, Sherman was crazy, this was the 
first modern war, rifled muskets changed ev- 
erything, and so on. 

Even so, one great untested myth re- 
mains: the Anaconda Plan. No major histo- 
rian of the Civil War has ever doubted there 
was such a strategy, and it is talked of as if 
it had the same basis in reality as the plan 
for Operation Overlord in 1944 or Desert 
Storm in 1992. 


runs like this: at some time between the attack on Fort Sumter 

on April 12, 1861, and the first battle of Bull Run three 
months later, the general-in-chief, Winfield Scott, offered Lin- 
coln a strategy for defeating the Confederacy. Scott, who had 
conquered a peace in Mexico in 1847 by capturing Mexico City, 
ruled out any direct attack on Richmond, urged Lincoln to send 
an army down the Mississippi instead, while imposing a tight 
blockade on Confederate ports. 

By holding the line of the Mississippi and patrolling the 
coast from Chesapeake Bay to Galveston, the Union need only 
await the result, which would take three years to achieve. Dur- 
ing that time, increasingly isolated and impoverished South- 
erners would lose heart for the struggle; Union sentiment, cur- 
rently suppressed by a hot-headed Southern political class, 
would eventually reassert itself; the South would return to the 
Union, a process that would be all the easier because there would 
be no massive blood-letting on either side. 

Civil War cartoonists mocked Scott’s strategy as a kind of 
anaconda, slowly but inexorably squeezing the life from its prey. 
Lincoln’s two main secretaries, John Nicolay and John Hay, 
passed this image on to future generations in their ten-volume 
biography of Lincoln by referring to “Scott's Anaconda.” 

The two most recent Scott biographies both have him of- 
fering the Anaconda Plan to Lincoln, as does the classic Scott 
biography by Charles Elliott. David Donald’s Lincoln has Scott 
devising “what was described as an ‘Anaconda Plan’ [that] had 
some merits but rested on the remarkable assumption that the 
Confederate Army in Virginia would remain idle.” Shelby Foote’s 
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magisterial narrative history of the Civil War devotes three pages 
to the subject, and concludes, “Southerners laughed at the ana- 
conda.” 


Many historians who have touched on the Anaconda Plan 
have conceded that Scott was right to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the Mississippi, and some acknowledge that he was 
right to envisage this as a three-year war. Yet the subtext is al- 
most always that Lincoln needed a new general-in-chief. 

No one would ever guess from the huge literature on the 
Civil War that there is no evidence that Scott ever offered a 
plan for a huge, slowly constricting cordon to Lincoln, or that 
having done so, Lincoln rejected it. On the contrary, there is 
evidence that Scott offered Lincoln a very different plan, that 
Lincoln rejected it, and if a saurian metaphor for Scott’s plan is 
called for it should be the “Cobra Strike.” 


THE MYTHICAL ANACONDA PLAN had its origins in the days 
between Lincoln’s election in November 1860 and his inaugu- 
ration on March 4, 1861. Demands for secession reverberated 
across the South, and during that winter seven states left the 
Union. Lincoln's mind turned to the loyalty of the general-in- 


chief, Brevet Lieutenant General Winfield Scott. Virginia, the 
state of Scott’s birth, had not yet seceded, but that could change 
very quickly and it was reasonable to suppose that Scott would 
have a strong attachment to his birthplace. Lincoln asked a 
friend, Thomas Mather, to fathom Scott’s loyalties in the cur- 
rent crisis. 

Scott bluntly informed Mather that he guaranteed Lincoln’s 
inauguration. “I shall plant cannon at both ends of Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue and if any of the Maryland or Virginia gentlemen 
who have become so threatening and troublesome of late, show 
their heads, or even venture to raise a finger, I shall blow them 
to Hell!”! 

As the date of the inauguration approached, only two ma- 
jor forts in the seven seceding states remained in Federal 
hands—Fort Sumter, in Charleston harbor, and Fort Pickens, 
at the entrance to Pensacola Bay, athwart the main shipping 


routes transiting the Gulf. All the others, along with most of 


the arsenals and naval yards in those states, had been yielded to 
the seceding state governments. 

Lincoln had chosen Senator William H. Seward of New 
York, one of the most experienced figures in the Republican 


Party, to be his secretary of state. Seward made no secret of the 


fact that his first objective on taking office would be to surren- 
der Sumter, for that would buy valuable time. There were still 
thirty-one states under the old flag and the time that he bought 
would go on persuading the Border States, from Delaware to 
Missouri, to restrain themselves, something that would be im- 
possible if even one shot was fired at Fort Sumter. The seven 
seceding states would then find they were too weak, too poor, 
too isolated to survive in a rapidly changing world. They would 
return to the Union’s embrace over time. Patience would win a 
slower but greater victory. 

Scott, too, was worried about the drift toward civil war. 
The day before Lincoln was inaugurated, Scott wrote Seward a 
letter setting out various ways the crisis might end. His own 
preference, he declared, would be an amicable breakup—“de- 
parting sisters leave in peace.” 


In this painting by Xanthus R. Smith, the C.S.S. 
Manassas is seen pushing a fire barge into the U.S.S. 
Hartford in New Orleans harbor. Robert M. Hicklin Jr., Inc. 
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If, however, it came to a war, the Union would find itself 
battling with as many as fifteen seceding states. Such a struggle 
would last at least three years. The North would require an army 
of 300,000 men and “commanders of genius” to win it. The loss 
in human life and national treasure hardly bore thinking about. 
During the week that followed the inauguration, Scott’s letter 
appeared in all the leading newspapers, North and South.* 

Lincoln almost certainly read it, because a senior treasury 
official sounded out the general on behalf of the new president. 
The official bluntly asked if he’d go with Virginia if his state 
now decided to secede. “I have not changed,” said Scott. “Al- 


3 


ways a Union man. 


There is no evidence that Winfield Scott (right) 
ever offered a plan for a huge, slowly 
constricting cordon to Lincoin. 


His loyalty, then, was beyond question and during the 
weeks leading up to the attack on Fort Sumter on April 12 Lin- 
coln came to trust the old hero implicitly. He relied on him, 
too, for a military education. Still a physical giant of a man— 
six feet five inches tall, weighing three hundred pounds—Scott 
suffered from dropsy, was in pain nearly every day from wounds 
incurred in an earlier conflict, had a disconcerting habit of fall- 
ing asleep in the middle of a conversation, and could no longer 
mounta horse unaided. Even so, his judgment of military men 
and military strategy remained sound, without being infallible. 

Several evenings each week Lincoln was likely to drop by 
at Scott’s small, rented house. Scott invariably hauled himself 
up from his massive armchair and insisted the president take it. 
Slightly embarrassed by any show of deference—and Scott could 
make an opera out of saying hello—Lincoln invariably obliged. 
They then talked for an hour or so, going in a relaxed, conver- 
sational way over military problems and prospects, who de- 
served promotion, who was the right man for this command 
or that. Lincoln enjoyed the legend’s company and eagerly 
sounded him out on strategy. 

He also sought the advice of an engineer officer, Mont- 
gomery Meigs, who had been supervising the construction of 
the dome of the capitol when the war began. Meigs had devised 
a successful plan for reinforcing Fort Pickens in Pensacola Bay 
during the Sumter crisis. Lincoln had such faith in him that he 
promoted Meigs from captain to major general in the space of 
two months. 

Meigs’ proposed strategy for subduing the Confederacy 
was to create a huge army, then deploy most of it in the Border 
States, where it could control vital rivers, roads and railroads. 
So positioned, it would threaten dozens of strategic points at 
once while retaining complete freedom of action as to which 
places it would strike. The Confederates would find themselves 
forced to spread their forces thinly to meet these multiple 
threats. Once widely scattered, Confederate forces would lose 
much of the South’s great military advantage, movement along 
interior lines. With their ports blockaded, the Mississippi un- 
der constant threat, the railroads disrupted, “a policy defen- 
sive in the main, offensive only so far as to occupy important 
positions in the border states [and] to keep the battle out of 
the sight of Washington...will be the most effective and least 
costly policy.” 
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The worst strategy, Meigs warned, would be to commit the 
Union army into the South in a major offensive before the troops 
were fully trained and before their rapidly elevated command- 
ers gained experience handling large bodies of men. 4 

Meanwhile Major General George B. McClellan, com- 
manding the Department of the Ohio, was also turning his mind 
to the strategic challenge. McClellan proposed striking south- 
east from Cincinnati—his present location—across the Appa- 
lachians to take Richmond. Or, he proposed, strike southwest 
from Cincinnati through the Cumberland Gap to seize Nash- 
ville. And what would he do if he captured Nashville? Where 
would he go from there? He had no idea, he freely admitted. 
But something might turn up. 

Scott corresponded with McClellan on these proposals and 
forwarded them to Lincoln, dismissively remarking, “The plan 
is to subdue the Southern states by piecemeal.” There was, he 
noted, no attention to the military importance of the block- 
ade Lincoln had imposed on southern ports; no attempt to 
apply pressure to many places at once; and McClellan was go- 
ing to rely entirely on overland movement, not taking advan- 
tage of the rivers.° 

Because Scott transmitted McClellan’s ideas to Lincoln, an 
idea sprang up among those around the president, notably his 


The U.S.S. Morse, a New York ferryboat, was 
one of the many civilian vessels hastily 
converted for blockade duty. 


“Double-Quick Step To Richmond” 
by John McLenan appeared in Harper’s Weekly 
on July 13, 1861. 


secretaries, John Nicolay and John Hay, that the correspondence 
between McClellan and Scott embodied Scott’s strategic think- 
ing. Nicolay and Hay described it as such in their ten-volume 
biography of Lincoln. 

Yet Lincoln had no such illusions. He knew that Scott had 
given him McClellan’s ideas, while buying time for his own stra- 
tegic vision to mature. Besides, he wanted the volunteer army 
trained before anyone attempted to use it. Lincoln’s patience 
was of the long suffering variety, but he eventually complained 
to an acquaintance, “Scott will not let us outsiders know any- 
thing of his plans!”® 

That was how things still stood when Lincoln read the 
editorial in the New York Tribune of June 21. As he often did 


when he read newspaper criticism, he may well have thrown 
the paper on the floor. There was, Lincoln knew—better 
than anyone else—a dangerous impatience frothing across 
the North. 

For weeks now the war governors had been pressing him 
to advance into the South. The Union army was more than 
150,000 strong and growing; but it was still raw, untrained in 
anything beyond the simple evolutions—forming a column, 
forming a line, marching in step. The human material was mag- 
nificent: taller, stronger, more alert than the typical recruits in 
any European army. This was an army confident as only igno- 
rance could make it, as soft as its leadership was uncertain, a 
sponge, not yet a rock. ” 

The editorial in the Tribune sarcastically claimed, “Our 
soldiers have been requested to fire blank cartridges in all en- 
gagements with Southern forces. ..there is no intention to press 
this suppression of the rebellion...we are to run after the old 
harlot of a compromise.” 

Lincoln knew the man who had written this—Fitz Henry 
Warren, the Tribune’s Washington correspondent, large and 
brass voiced, overflowing with strong opinions vehemently held. 
A few months earlier he had offered Warren a high-level post 
in the administration, but Warren had spurned it. Lincoln 
wanted to stop this kind of inflammatory journalism, and sent 
a note the three hundred yards to Warren’s office on Fourteenth 
Street. Would Mr. Warren like to talk to the president?* 

No response for three days, then another editorial-but 
worse. “Let the Administration break up the camps on the other 
side of the river, for an advance to Richmond.’ A streamer flared 
across the editorial page of the June 24 issue—“The Nation’s 
War Cry: Forward to Richmond! Forward to Richmond! The Rebel 
Congress must not be allowed to meet there on the 20th of July! 
BY THAT DATE THE PLACE MUST BE HELD BY THE NA- 
TIONAL ARMY!” 

Mr. Warren did not offer any ideas as to how that might be 
done, but it was also true that Lincoln’s generals were still grop- 
ing for even an embryonic strategy to guide their embryonic 
army. Not one proposed pushing into the South in a major of- 
fensive before the troops were fully trained and their rapidly 
elevated commanders had gained experience in handling large 
bodies of men.” 

The Tribune’s “Forward to Richmond! Forward to Rich- 
mond!” banner was reprinted day after day following June 24 
and echoed across the Northern press. It was strident and ill- 
informed, but its timing was perfect: Lincoln was itching for 
action, too. The president called a Cabinet meeting for June 29 
in the White House library. That would make it easier for the 
generals to spread out their maps than they could on the long, 
cluttered table in his office. 

A month earlier, at the prompting of Secretary of the Trea- 
sury Salmon P. Chase, Lincoln had installed Brigadier General 
Irvin McDowell in a new command, the Department of North- 
eastern Virginia. As assistant adjutant general of the army, Mc- 
Dowell had been in charge of defending Capito] Hill in April 
and May and had mustered in the District militia. The June 29 
meeting was designed to force Scott to reveal his strategy and 
to push McDowell into a battle in northern Virginia, where 
Beauregard was massing forces around Manassas Junction, a 
railhead twenty miles from Alexandria.!° 
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Scott remained convinced that the Confederates would 
bring a huge force to the defense of Richmond. He also knew 
the terrain between Washington and Richmond: it was nearly 
all dense woods. There were few roads and many bridges; the 
roads were easy to cut, the bridges easy to destroy, and the troops 
would have to take all their supplies with them. Behind them 
would snake a huge and vulnerable wagon train that would re- 
quire thousands, probably tens of thousands, of troops to de- 
fend. 

They would also have to occupy the land as they advanced, 
holding it against a hostile population. It would not take much 
for the advancing armies to find themselves fighting a guerrilla 
war in their rear, the kind of war that gobbles up troops, bleeds 
armies white, and is politically difficult to sustain. 

Even if a guerrilla war were avoided, in the dense woods 
between Washington and Richmond a soldier on the defensive 
would be equal to two or three attackers. Any strategy based on 
capturing Richmond might produce only stalemate, because 
the Confederates were no more likely to give up if they had to 
move their capital back to Montgomery, Alabama, than the 
Union was to fold if Washington fell. More than once during 
the war certain government departments prepared to relocate 
to Philadelphia, and fight on. Even if successful, Scott argued, 
the Confederates would only be driven back, still holding their 
key military and economic assets, but now they would possess 
a greater concentration of force, a shorter perimeter to defend 
and even stronger interior lines. A Richmond-based strategy 
would take years to produce victory. 

Time would prove him right. Four years later, when Rich- 
mond finally fell, it did so after Grant had severed its railroad 
connections and taken its granary, the Shenandoah Valley, away. 

In similar fashion, Scott proposed to outflank Richmond 
and its defenders. The way to defeat the Confederacy was to 
fight the war from west to east, not east to west. “If you will 
maintain a strict blockade on the sea-coast, collect your rev- 
enues on board cutters at the mouths of the harbors, and send 
a force down the Mississippi sufficiently strong to open and 
keep it free along its course to its mouth, you will thus cut off 
the luxuries to which the people are accustomed; and they may 
feel this pressure, not having been exasperated by attacks on 
them within their respective states,” he said, having rehearsed 
what he would say by practicing it on others. “The Union spirit 
will assert itself; those who are on the fence will descend on the 
Union side, and I will guarantee that in one year from this time 
all difficulties will be settled. But, if you invade the South at any 
point, I will guarantee that at the end of a year you will be fur- 
ther from a settlement than you are now.”!! 

The force he proposed to send down the Mississippi to New 
Orleans numbered 80-85,000 men, starting from Cairo, Illinois. 
The drive south would be spearheaded by a specially built fleet 
of gunboats. Four and a half months to train the army. A cam- 
paign beginning in November 1861, when temperatures in the 
South moderated. Cut the Confederacy in half and, with luck, 
New Orleans might fall by spring. The entire rebellion could 
collapse soon after. Scott would use the rivers and coasts as his 
highways to the enemy’s strongholds, instead of fighting as 
McClellan proposed over mountain ranges. !* 

Scott’s strategy was much like his dazzling conquest of 
Mexico: a war of maneuver that threatened strategic places but 
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involved holding little ground, seizing the initiative and keep- 
ing it fast to the end. He would strike the enemy in his left flank, 
where he was weak, turn it and drive deep into the Confeder- 
ates’ rear. Almost every campaign in history that brought an 
army into the enemy’s rear had been successful. The Confed- 
eracy would be split between its eastern and western halves, 
giving the Union a significant military advantage, an advan- 
tage that would be magnified many times over by control of 
the Mississippi. 

Scott frankly acknowledged the fundamental weakness in 
his plan—it would not be popular with Northern opinion. The 
government’s supporters “will urge instant and vigorous ac- 
tion, regardless, I fear, of consequences.” 

Back in March, when Scott had written to Seward to say 
that if the crisis over Lincoln’s inauguration led to civil war 
the struggle would last at least three years and the North would 
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In this composite photograph created by 
Mathew Brady, Lincoln and his cabinet confer 
with General-in-Chief Winfield Scott. 
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Neither John Hay (left) nor John Nicolay were 
present when Scott’s strategy was discussed. 


have to field an army of 300,000 men, the press had reacted 
with derision. There was a mocking cartoon that portrayed a 
large black snake slowly crushing an encircled South to death. 
This, scoffed the cartoonist, was Scott’s “Anaconda” strategy. 
That image colored the imaginations of Nicolay and Hay 
when they came to write of Scott’s strategic thinking. Yet nei- 
ther one was even present when this was discussed. They were 


EEE 


forced to rely instead on the Scott-McClellan correspondence 
to reconstruct it, and acknowledged that they did not follow 
the sequence of the letters but pasted together quotes that they 
claimed showed “the logical connection” of the plan. They then 
conflated the cartoon version of Scott’s strategy with McClellan's 
ideas, many of which they mistakenly took for Scott's. 

Yet Scott’s staff, working on the final plan—the real Scott 
strategy—recorded his calculation that the war could be over 
by the summer of 1862. In conversation with friends, Scott said 
his latest thinking might even bring the war to an end by the 
spring of 1862. Still, this was not enough to persuade the presi- 
dent. Lincoln did not feel he could wait a year. 

It was now McDowell’s turn. He proposed an advance on 
Manassas Junction and the 20,000 Confederates there. Another 
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Scott’s plan was both military and political. A naval blockade... 
would cause the Southern economy to stagnate, while Union 
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8,000 were deployed near Harper’s Ferry to defend the Shenan- 
doah Valley. Harper’s Ferry, stripped of its machinery, had been 
abandoned by the rebels on June 16. The Federal army that 
now held Harper’s Ferry would keep the Confederates in the 
Shenandoah away from Manassas. 

McDowell explained to Lincoln and the Cabinet—point- 
ing here, pointing there—that he would leave 10,000 men to 
guard the District, advance with 25,000 and seize the railhead. 
Like Scott, though, he did not want to advance until he had 
trained his troops. “You are green,” Lincoln acknowledged. “But 
they are green too. You are all green alike.” 

Scott did not criticize McDowell’s plan directly, but ob- 
jected all the same. “I do not believe in a little war by piece- 
meal,” he said. “I believe in a war of large bodies.” Suppose the 
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forces maneuvered to seize the Mississippi corridor, opening it 
to Union use and splitting the Confederacy. In order to 
minimize casualties on both sides, no major military offensives 


would move into the Southern heartland, thus giving political 
reconciliation a greater chance to end the conflict. 
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Confederates were forced out of Manassas—what then? No one 
had any idea. '4 

Even so, after the maps had been rolled up and the gener- 
als departed, Lincoln announced his decision: McDowell, not 
Scott; Manassas, not the Mississippi. He would use the 90-day 
militia, soon to be discharged. The president could not wait— 
not personally, not politically—on the Union army, even if that 
was the army that would eventually have to fight and win Mr. 
Lincoln’s War. The result was a battle for public opinion—First 
Bull Run, fought on July 21—which had no part in any grand 
strategy for winning the war. 

Would Scott’s proposed strategic design of holding in the 
east and attacking in the west have worked? The answer has to 
be...probably. Contrary to David Donald’s view that Confed- 
erate commanders would not have remained idle in the east, 
that is exactly what they did between July 1861 and June 1862. 
It was only after McClellan’s failed attempt to take Richmond 
that the Army of Northern Virginia seized the initiative and 
invaded the North. Until then, there was no more intention of 
conquering a peace than there was of conquering the Union. 

As for Scott's thrust down the Mississippi, it seems obvi- 
ous that at some point the Union would have tried to secure 
the line of the great river, as it did starting with Grant’s first 
attempt to advance on Vicksburg in the late fall of 1862. Had 
Scott’s plan been followed, the attempt would have been made 
a year earlier. Meanwhile the Army of the Potomac would have 
held most of the eastern shore of Virginia, secured the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and manned the ever-growing belt of forts around 
Washington. 

In Scott’s strategy there would not have been six failed 
Northern offensives in Virginia prior to May 1864. This would 
have been a different war, even if it produced the same out- 
come. We might never have heard of Gettysburg; we might not 
even have heard of Grant; and it might have ended sooner. 

Undoubtedly, Scott’s proposed strategy was politically dif- 
ficult for Lincoln, but that is so only if it is viewed in isolation. 
There was nothing to prevent Lincoln from fighting at Bull Run 
with his 90-day militia while ordering the War Department to 
plan for a thrust down the Mississippi by his three-year volun- 
teers in November. He could, that is, have adopted both Scott’s 
war-winning strategy and McDowell’s plans to fight a battle 
and see what turned up next. Lincoln, however, never realized 
that the two complemented one another—McDowell’s plan 
would buy him time to get Scott’s up and running. 

Scott was undoubtedly right about how easy it would be to 
take New Orleans. It fell to the navy, in April 1862, as he had 
forecast it would. The officer who convinced Lincoln that New 
Orleans was vulnerable was Commodore David Dixon Porter. 
The point of taking the Crescent City, in Porter’s view, was to 
use it as an entry point. He included in his plan a swift thrust 
up river to Memphis with 15,000 soldiers once New Orleans 
fell. As this force moved upriver it would secure strategic posi- 
tions along the way, notably Vicksburg, which in April 1862 
was virtually undefended 

Meanwhile a newly built gunboat fleet was to come down 
from Cairo to make the link up, and just behind the gunboats 
would follow a fleet of steamers loaded with troops, again to 
hold the high ground along the river. The reason why this joint 
army-navy operation was never attempted was not due to any 
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fault in the plan. It was due entirely to the failure of two men: 
the army commander in the West, Henry Wager Halleck, and 
Gideon Welles, secretary of the navy. 

Following the Battle of Shiloh on April 6-7 Halleck moved 
ponderously toward the railhead at Corinth, Mississippi. John 
Pope had taken Island Number Ten on April 8, opening the 
way for the gunboat fleet to advance on Memphis and steam- 
ships to move troops into the city. 

Halleck wasted the strategic initiative that had fallen into 
his hands as a result of Pope’s success and Grant’s Shiloh vic- 
tory. Instead, he took two weeks to move his army fifteen miles 
to Corinth, where he sat down and besieged it. 

Halleck could have invested Corinth closely with the bulk 
of his 80,000-man force and yet detached 12-15,000 for an op- 
eration against Vicksburg: he had the Confederates in Corinth 
outnumbered by 2:1. Meanwhile, on April 27 New Orleans sur- 
rendered to Flag Officer David Glasgow Farragut, who had 
brought a fleet up from the Gulf that was powerful enough to 
level the entire city. 

By this time the most important strategic objective in the 
West was Vicksburg. Lincoln could only agonize. Time and again 


General-in-Chief Winfield Scott signs the 
order for McDowell’s advance. Lincoln never 
realized that this move could have complemented 
Scott’s broader plan. 


be spearheaded by a 
specially built fleet of gunboats. 
Above: the USS Essex takes on coal. 
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he was frustrated at not being able to push a Union superiority 
in manpower and firepower to a successful conclusion. The 
fruits he had hoped to garner from the fall of New Orleans were 
dying each day. '° 

However, he could thank Welles as much as Halleck for 
that. Welles’ orders to Farragut back in January had called on 
him to steam upriver once New Orleans capitulated. A gun- 
boat flotilla would meanwhile be making its way downriver 
from Cairo, wrote Welles. But even if the gunboat flotilla failed 
to make any progress, Farragut was to “take advantage of 
the panic to push a strong force up the river to take all their 
defenses in the rear. You will also reduce the fortifications 
which defend Mobile Bay,’ and while doing all this Farragut 
was to impose an even tighter blockade on the ports that 
lined the Gulf of Mexico from Corpus Christi, Texas, to the 
Florida Keys. 

It would have been hard for any naval commander to ful- 
fill all three missions simultaneously even had he commanded 
a hundred warships. Farragut, commanding fewer than twenty- 
five, opted for the feasible instead of the impossible and con- 
centrated on the blockade after handing New Orleans over to 
the control of the army. 

As Union soldiers came in, the Confederates hauled their 
artillery out. Two weeks later it was deployed on the bluffs at 
Vicksburg. The opportunity to capture Vicksburg swiftly after 
taking New Orleans had come and gone. Nevertheless, the 
chance had been there, and Lincoln knew it. '° 

Scott’s plan for seizing the line of the Mississippi while 
fighting on the strategic defensive in the East was therefore fea- 
sible. Similar attempts have been successful. The famous 
Schlieffen Plan of 1914 called for part of the German army to 
keep the French right wing—its strongest component—occu- 
pied with feints and demonstrations while the bulk of the Ger- 
man army enveloped the left wing, then wheeled inward to- 
ward Paris. It did not work then, but when something similar 
was attempted in 1940, it worked perfectly. Such a strategy was 
at the core of what Scott offered Lincoln in June 1861. 

One important insight was fully vindicated despite 
Lincoln’s rejection: the war would only be won by fighting it 
from west to east, not east to west. For two and a half years, the 
Army of the Potomac and the Army of Northern Virginia stale- 
mated one another, while Grant and Sherman cut a path to- 
ward them. In effect, the war was won in much the fashion Scott 
had anticipated. 

Scott’s hopes of victory in 1862 were never going to be re- 
alized; his plan was simply too optimistic. Yet had Lincoln 
adopted Scott’s strategy of June 1861 the war would almost cer- 
tainly have ended sooner, possibly sometime in the second half 
of 1863 or the first half of 1864. A three-year war, then, as Scott 
had anticipated in the letter to Seward that preceded Lincoln’s 
inauguration. But that was not what he had offered Lincoln. 
The plan he had proposed to Lincoln was for a one-year war; a 
Cobra Strike not an Anaconda Plan. 
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John Paul Strain’s painting “After the Storm” depicts Stonewall 
Jackson and his staff on Princess Anne Street, Fredericksburg, 
three days after the battle of December 13, 1862. The horsemen 
are grouped in front of the Market House/Town Hall, and the 
Courthouse and St. George’s Episcopal Church can be seen in 
the background. The figure at Jackson’s right is Sandy Pendleton, 
and that at the far right of the picture is Jedediah Hotchkiss. 
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Ulysses S. Grant, first commander of the 
Army of the Tennessee, made the army in his 
own image—aggressive, businesslike, eager 
to get the job done, and unconcerned about 
what the enemy might be doing. 
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“There is a soul to an army as well as to the individual man, and no 
general can accomplish the full work of his army unless he commands the 
soul of his men, as well as their bodies and legs.” 


—William Tecumseh Sherman 


AMONG THE CITIZEN-ARMIES OF THE 
CIVIL WAR some units gained reputations 
for superior fighting prowess. The Stone- 
wall Brigade, the Texas Brigade, the Iron 
Brigade, and Cockerill’s Missouri Brigade 
were among those that earned special 
renown for their performance in battle. 
Larger units also gained reputations for 
special combat worthiness. Throughout 
1863 and until it was bled white in the 
summer of 1864, the Army of the 
Potomac’s II Corps possessed such a 
reputation. Thereafter, the VI Corps, 
which had seen somewhat less intense 
and bloody combat during the early years 
of the war, succeeded to the special sta- 
tus of respect within the Union’s eastern 
army. 

Moving on to consider still larger 
units, the field armies themselves, we find 
once again that some stood out as un- 
usually successful. The Confederacy had 
no other army equal to the Army of 
Northern Virginia. For various reasons, 
explored by historian Richard McMurry 
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A typical Western cavalryman: Private Friedrich Holdmann, 2nd Wisconsin Cavalry. 
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in his outstanding book Two Great Rebel 
Armies, the Army of Northern Virginia 
became the best and most successful of 
the Confederacy’s fighting forces. 

The Union counterpart of the Army 
of Northern Virginia—in success, confi- 
dence, and reputation—was the Army of 
the Tennessee. While I have no intention 
of insisting that the Army of the Tennes- 
see was superior to the unit in which any 
given reader’s ancestor may have served, 
it is still possible to maintain that, as a 
whole, it enjoyed an unusual degree of 
success, self-confidence, and high repu- 
tation. The question that naturally fol- 
lows—and that forms the subject of this 
article—is why this was true. 

The reasons can be classified in three 
categories: composition, leadership, and 
experience. The Army of the Tennessee 
was composed of a large proportion of 
volunteers who were best suited to make 
good soldiers. It enjoyed the leadership 
of an exceptionally good general during 
its formative stages, and its experience of 
war during its first two years—and to a 
large degree thereafter—contained 
enough combat and hardship to toughen 
the men and hone their skills, but not 
enough to dull their aggressive instincts. 
The army also experienced a steady train 
of success that kept the soldiers motivated 
by stoking their confidence that their sac- 
rifices would not be in vain but would 
result final victory. The development of 
these strengths can be observed in an ex- 
amination of the Army of the Tennessee’s 
first two years—from April 1861 to April 
1863. 

Although the name was adopted 
somewhat later, the nucleus of what was 
to become the Army of the Tennessee 
coalesced at Cairo, Illinois, during the 
summer of 1861 from the six regiments 
that were Illinois’ contingent of Lincoln’s 
first call for 75,000 ninety-day volunteers. 
Later, additional troops were added both 
from Illinois and from neighboring states 
such as Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, and Wis- 
consin. 

The men who made up the Army of 
the Tennessee were a major factor in its 


an army of what were called in Civil War 
parlance “Westerners.” With almost no 
exceptions, its regiments came either 
from the states of the “Old Northwest” — 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin—or else from the trans-Mis- 
sissippi states of Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Missouri. Military pundits since the an- 
cient Roman writer Vegetius have main- 
tained that “sturdy peasant lads” make the 
best soldiers. Tough, hardy, accustomed 
to the outdoors and possibly to the use 
of weapons in hunting, country boys take 
more readily to soldiering. Even today, 
rural areas are still prime recruiting zones 
for many of the world’s great armies. The 
America of 1861 was still a predomi- 
nantly rural country, and many a farm 
lad enlisted from New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. Still, the fact remains inescapable 
that the more westerly areas of the coun- 
try were more rural than the northeast 
with its major cities such as New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. That meant 
that a larger proportion of the men in 
western regiments were the “sturdy peas- 
ant lads” who two thousand years of ac- 
cumulated military wisdom said ought 
to make the best soldiers. 

Yet it was not just that the vast ma- 
jority of recruits headed for the Army of 
the Tennessee were from rural areas. The 
fact is that a significant percentage of the 
troops who would fight at Shiloh and 
Vicksburg came from areas that were 
scarcely a generation removed from the 
frontier. In the 1830s one could still see 
occasional Indians in the Ripley County, 
Indiana, neighborhood where future 
Army of the Tennessee soldier John M. 
Roberts grew up. Much of the surround- 
ing region was wilderness, and Roberts’ 
father worked hard to keep the family at 
the top of the food chain, shooting deer 
for them to eat and, on at least one occa- 
sion, a large panther to keep it from eat- 
ing them. Wild hogs also got on the 
menu, but hunting them with a single- 
shot, muzzle-loading rifle was, as Rob- 
erts observed, “dangerous work, as often 
the animals would show fight. . . . Some 
of them had tusks at each side of their 
mouth over three inches long.” John 
helped his father clear a farm and learned 
to handle a rifle and shoot at dangerous 
targets years before he became a mem- 
ber of the 83rd Indiana Regiment in the 
Civil War.! 


of Cedar River, from which several Army 
of the Tennessee regiments were to be re- 
cruited, had scarcely been explored by 
white men at the time the boys who 
would one day fill the ranks of those regi- 
ments were being born. Every last one of 
them came to the area either as boys, with 
their pioneer parents, or as very young 
men, setting out to make their way in the 
West. Many had helped their fathers build 
the first log cabins in the valley.” 

Responsibility came early to the 
young men who would one day be the 
soldiers of the Army of the Tennessee. In 
1855, at the age of thirteen, future 97th 
Illinois soldier William R. Eddington 
made an eighty-mile trip from his home 
in Macoupin County, Illinois, to Spring- 
field, in a two-horse spring wagon. “For 
long distances on the way there was not 
a house and the wild prairie grass was 
higher than a man’s head and full of wild 
prairie chickens, with millions of wild 
pigeons, geese, ducks, brants, cranes and 
pelicans flying overhead.” Roberts’ and 
Eddington’s experiences were not at all 
unusual among the men of the Army of 
the Tennessee. 

The frontier or semi-frontier expe- 
rience of most Army of the Tennessee 
recruits was significant to their perfor- 
mance as soldiers. It bred into these men 
at a very early age an otherwise unusual 
toughness and resourcefulness. In its 
most crass form, this could mean an al- 
most casual regard for matters of life and 
death. The old cliché was sometimes 
true—life could be cheap on the frontier. 
In its most refined manifestation, the 
frontier influence appeared as a remark- 
able ability to build bridges, corduroy 
roads, or perform whatever feats of con- 
struction the army might need and in 
amazingly quick time. The skills that had 
carved farms out of the wilderness or laid 
out and built towns where none had been 
a few years before could be of enormous 
use in wartime as well. Most of the west- 
ern men partook somewhat of both 
forms of their frontier heritage. In repu- 
tation and in their own self-estimation, 
western men would fight harder, march 
farther, and deal more resourcefully and 
effectively with the obstacles in their way 
than would the men of other parts of the 
country. 

Of course the Army of the Tennes- 
see was not the only Union army to re- 
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General Hazen commented that in the 
Army of the Tennessee the rapidly pro- 
moted officers “were all acting under the 
spur of new zeal and in perfect harmony 
and good-will.” 


ceive western troops. Probably the most 
famous western troops of the war were 
the men of the 2nd, 6th, and 7th Wis- 
consin, 19th Indiana, and 24th Michi- 
gan—the renowned Iron Brigade, which 
made a reputation for itself in eastern 
battles such as Antietam and Gettysburg 
as the Army of the Potomac’s hardest- 
hitting combat unit. The Army of the 
Cumberland also contained western 
troops—in far greater numbers than 
were present in the Army of the Potomac. 
However, of the Union’s three major field 
armies, those of the Potomac, Cumber- 
land, and Tennessee, the last named was 
the most western in the composition of 
its personnel. This is not surprising, since 
most Civil War regiments got orders to 
head to the fighting front closest to where 
they were raised. The Army of the Ten- 
nessee fought farther west than the other 
two armies, and so it was naturally more 
western in its composition. 

This can be quantified. The compo- 
sition of the major Union armies was 
solidly established by 1863. At that time 
the average regiment of the Army of the 
Tennessee came from a state that had 
been admitted to the Union 37.6 years 
earlier. By contrast, at the same time the 
average regiment of the Army of the 
Potomac hailed from a state that had 
been in the Union for 65.4 years. Even 
that figure understates the difference, 
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tone before the dates in 1788-1790 when 
they ratified the Constitution. The Army 
of the Cumberland’s troops, as should 
not be at all surprising, came predomi- 
nantly from the region in between the 
prime recruiting grounds of the armies 
of the Potomac and the Tennessee, and 
this is apparent in the average age of the 
states that supplied its troops. The home 
state of its average regiment had been in 
the Union for 51.9 years as of 1863. 

Another way to compare the west- 
ern influence in the Union armies is to 
look at the percentage of regiments that 
hailed from states admitted to the Union 
in the twenty years preceding the out- 
break of the Civil War. In the Army of 
the Potomac only 3.4 percent of regi- 
ments came from these recent frontier 
states. In the Army of the Cumberland, 
the corresponding figure was only a 
slightly higher 4.9 percent. For the Army 
of the Tennessee, however, regiments 
from this same frontier fringe made up a 
startling 27.6 percent of the army’s total 
strength. This gives pause for reflection. 
The famous Iron Brigade, unusual in the 
Army of the Potomac both for its west- 
ern composition and its unmatched 
fighting prowess, would have been almost 
(but not quite) a typical brigade in the 
Army of the Tennessee.* 

The making of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee, however, involved more than 
merely its composition. The army’s ex- 
periences and leadership—both closely 
linked—during the formative first year 
and a half of active operations were enor- 
mously important in shaping its charac- 
ter as a unit. As the Army of the Tennes- 
see grew in size during the later months 
of 1861, it spread out from its base at 
Cairo and occupied Bird’s Point, Mis- 
souri, across the Mississippi River. After 
the Confederates put an end to Kentucky 
neutrality, Army of the Tennessee troops 
occupied Paducah and Smithland, Ken- 
tucky, at the mouths of the Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers. 

The army’s first commander was 
Ulysses S. Grant, who continued in com- 
mand with only two brief interrup- 
tions—until after the capture of 
Vicksburg in the summer of 1863. A West 
Point graduate and former regular army 
officer who had been down on his luck 
until picked as a favorite by his congress- 


Union troops burning tents in the captured Confederate camp at Belmont, Missouri, in 
order to halt plundering by raw and undisciplined comrades. 


man, Elihu Washburne, Grant himself 
was probably the greatest single factor in 
making the Army of the Tennessee what 
it eventually became. Civil War armies 
took on something of the personalities 
of the generals who shaped them—who 
trained and organized them and led them 
in their early battles. Often it was an 
army’s first commander who did this. If 
command changed fairly early in an 
army’s history, as was the case when Rob- 
ert E. Lee came to command the Army 
of Northern Virginia in May 1862, a sec- 
ond commander might have the same 
opportunity. 

George B. McClellan made the Army 
of the Potomac in his own image—flashy, 
impressive, and sophisticated, but also 
cautious, hesitating, balky, and terribly 
concerned about what the enemy might 
do. Don Carlos Buell did much the same 
for what was to become the Army of the 
Cumberland. It had plenty of spit-and- 
polish and regular-army style, as volun- 
teer armies went. It was steady and stolid 
and could fight hard when challenged, 
but it was also very deliberate in its move- 
ments. It held to that pattern under the 
two generals who succeeded to com- 
mand, one after the other, after Buell’s 
removal. The personality of a Civil War 
army was something that entered into the 
habits of thought and action of the bulk 
of its members from the soldiers in the 
ranks to the company, field, and general 
officers. 

Grant made the Army of the Ten- 
nessee in his own image—aggressive, 
businesslike, eager to get the job done, 
and unconcerned about what the enemy 
might be doing. While leading a regi- 
ment in Missouri in the very early days 
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of the war, Grant had learned that “the 
enemy had been as much afraid of me as 
I had been of him.” That was an impor- 
tant discovery. “This,” Grant continued, 
“was a view of the question I had never 
taken before; but it was one I never for- 
got afterwards. From that event to the 
close of the war, I never experienced 
trepidation upon confronting an enemy, 
though I always felt more or less anxi- 
ety. I never forgot that he had as much 
reason to fear my forces as I had his.”> 
Much later in the war, when Grant was 
commanding all the Union armies from 
his headquarters with the Army of the 
Potomac, he tried in frustration to in- 
fuse some of his own spirit into the ner- 
vous officers of that hesitant host. To one 
fretful general Grant forcefully directed, 
“Go back to your command, and try to 
think what we are going to do ourselves, 
instead of what Lee is going to do.”® That 
was vintage Grant, but he never quite 
succeeded in getting the Army of the 
Potomac to think that way. 

Grant did succeed in breathing his 
aggressive spirit into the Army of the 
Tennessee in a way he never came close 
to doing with the Army of the Potomac. 
This was partially because the human 
material of the western army was much 
more naturally prone to Grant’s way of 
thinking, and partially it was because 
each army’s spirit and style was indel- 
ibly stamped by that of its first com- 
mander. 

The Army of the Tennessee’s offic- 
ers were a mixed group, including Illinois 
politicians like John A. McClernand and 
Benjamin Prentiss on the one hand, as 
well as the former West Point comman- 
dant of cadets Charles F. Smith, one of 
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Men of the 2nd Iowa Infantry storm rebel entrenchments at Fort Donelson. 
The battle was the first major U.S. success of the war. 


the most admired officers old regular 
army. Grant was a West Point man, and 
he preferred other West Pointers as his 
officers. However, he also had a west- 
erner’s respect for the self-made man, a 
willingness to take a man at the measure 
of what he could do rather than judge 
him on the basis of his pedigree or theo- 
retical education. He chose West Point- 
educated officers for important com- 
mands when he could, but he effectively 
used non-professionals in the many cases 
where no Old Army men were available. 
In fact, in the Army of the Tennessee, 
under Grant’s tutelage, more and better 
citizen-generals came to important lead- 
ership positions than was true in either 
of the Union’s two other major armies. 

Late in 1864 Major General William 
B. Hazen transferred from the Army of 
the Cumberland to take over a division 
in the Army of the Tennessee. In his 
memoirs, he commented perceptively on 
some of the differences between the two 
armies. One of the first things that struck 
him when he reported to XV Corps head- 
quarters was the youth of his fellow gen- 
erals. Promotion came faster in the Army 
of the Tennessee than it did in the 
Union’s other armies. Hazen had been a 
relatively junior brigade commander in 
the Army of the Cumberland, but upon 
joining the Army of the Tennessee he 
found himself the second-ranking officer 
present with the XV Corps.’ 


In the army Grant built, men like 
John A. Logan, Grenville Dodge, and T. 
E.G. Ransom—none of them West Point- 
ers—could advance very rapidly if they 
showed themselves to be the right sort 
of officers. Others, who for whatever rea- 
sons did not fulfill Grant’s expectations, 
might find themselves in circumstances 
similar to those of Major General Lew 
Wallace, who languished back home in 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, waiting for or- 
ders that, when they finally came, did not 
send him back to Grant’s immediate 
command. In Wallace’s case, Grant’s dis- 
pleasure may have been unfair, based on 
a misunderstanding, but in other cases it 
served the cause well. Grant was not as 
concerned about shielding each officer’s 
career prospects as he was about winning 
the war. 

Hazen opined that the rapid promo- 
tion of officers in the Army of the Ten- 
nessee created an atmosphere of cordial 
cooperation. The officers of the Army of 
the Tennessee, according to Hazen, “were 
all acting under the spur of new zeal and 
in perfect harmony and good-will.” In the 
Army of the Cumberland, by contrast, 
there were “jealousies, dislikes, and dis- 
sensions” that were “nearly unknown in 
the Army of the Tennessee.”® 

No doubt Hazen was correct in judg- 
ing that the relative harmony of the Army 
of the Tennessee’s officer corps sprang at 
least in part from the rapid promotion 


important reason lay in Geant own per- 
sonality. Grant placed a very high value 
on loyalty and trustworthiness. He 
loathed gossip, back-stabbing, and 
scheming self-promotion. He had been 
the subject of plenty of nasty gossip in 
his time, and he knew it. Thus he would 
favor and promote even such officers as 
the not overly aggressive James Birdseye 
McPherson and the brilliant but mercu- 
rial and flawed William T. Sherman be- 
cause, despite whatever imperfections 
they may have had as generals, they were 
faithful and cooperative. On the other 
hand, generals who stirred up trouble 
usually got about as short shrift as Grant 
could give them. Sooner or later—sooner 
for Charles Hamilton, later for John 
McClernand—Grant was determined to 
get such men and their poisoning influ- 
ence out of his army. 

The positive environment Grant cul- 
tivated for officers of the Army of the 
Tennessee trickled down through the 
ranks, so that the army frequently en- 
joyed larger numbers of lower ranking 
officers who were competent, motivated, 
and cooperative. Yet even before Grant’s 
policies could produce this effect, the 
Army of the Tennessee seemed fortunate 
in its mid-ranking officers. Perhaps the 
energetic men-on-make of the Midwest 
were particularly prepared to learn the 
soldiering trade. At any rate, there was 
more than a grain of truth in what one 
survivor of the Battle of Shiloh said: 
“They [the Confederates] out-generalled 
us, but we out-colonelled them.”? 

The Army of the Tennessee’s first 
combat came when Grant took a couple 
of its brigades to pay a visit to the Con- 
federate riverside encampment at 
Belmont, Missouri, a foray that started 
with success and ended with Grant and 
his men barely making good their escape. 
Otherwise the army’s operations during 
its first nine months of existence were 
limited to garrisoning its muddy, river- 
front posts, drilling endlessly, and occa- 
sionally marching after elusive Confed- 
erate mounted guerrillas who were not 
at all likely to be caught by infantry. The 
hard marches in pursuit of Rebel horse- 
men were cordially hated by all involved, 
but they were good training. 

In February 1862 the force that was 
to become the Army of the Tennessee ex- 
changed the mundane for the dramatic. 
This time Grant took them up the Ten- 
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Fi n n u 
was the army’s first major operation, and 
it turned out to be a smashing success. 
The reason for that success was not the 
prowess of the troops but rather the co- 
operation of a powerful naval squadron 
under Flag Officer Andrew H. Foote. 
Foote’s ironclad gunboats battered the 
poorly sited fort into submission before 
Grant’s troops, slogging through heavy 
mud, could get into position to block the 
escape of the garrison. However, for the 
development of the Army of the Tennes- 
see, it was not the means but the result 
that impacted most forcefully. They were 
experiencing military success, occupying 
enemy territory and installations. The 
Rebels had fled—as evidence in the aban- 
doned camps indicated, fled in some dis- 
order—rather than stay to face them in 
battle. They could never be quite as 
frightened by the enemy thereafter, be- 
cause the enemy had already demon- 
strated that he was frightened of them. 
Like Grant in Missouri a few months be- 
fore, they had “learned that the enemy 
had been as much afraid of me as I had 
been of him.” 

A few days after the fall of Fort 
Henry Grant almost casually informed 
his superior that he would take his army 
for a stroll to the Cumberland River, a 
few miles to the east, and snap up another 
Confederate installation called Fort 
Donelson. That fort proved to be a seri- 
ous matter—much more serious than 
Fort Henry. This time Grant got his army 
into position around the fort before 
Foote could launch his attack. An over- 
eager brigade commander, Jacob 
Lauman, sent his men forward in an ill- 
advised and short-lived attack, but oth- 
erwise all went well. However, when the 
gunboats attacked this time they took a 
drubbing and fell back badly damaged. 
The garrison continued to hold out, as 
strong as ever and with no apparent pros- 
pect of surrendering anytime soon. 

Early on the morning of February 
15, while Grant conferred with the 
wounded Foote about what to do next, 
the Confederates staged a surprise break- 
out attempt, massing their forces and at- 
tacking the right of Grant’s line. That was 
the sector held by John A. McClernand’s 
division. The troops fought stoutly, and 
their amateur colonels, especially John 
A. Logan and William H.L. Wallace, 
showed excellent and determined lead- 
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to visit Foote on the latter’s gunboat, was 


as disaster : ‘ 

not present during the first phase of the 
battle and had left orders that his divi- 
sion commanders do absolutely nothing 
in his absence. These orders hindered the 
other two division commanders, profes- 
sional Charles F. Smith and amateur Lew 
Wallace, from coming to McClernand’s 
aid. Finally, with McClernand’s division 
in desperate straits, it was the amateur 
Wallace, rather than the professional 
Smith, who finally sent reinforcements. 
Wallace’s help stabilized the situation. 
Grant returned and ordered an imme- 
diate counterattack that slammed the 
door shut on the Confederate breakout 
attempt and also seized advantageous 
positions from which the fort could be 
stormed the following day. It never came 
to that, as the Confederates surrendered. 

The Army of the Tennessee’s first big 
fight was characteristic in many ways. 
Grant, ever aggressive, had been think- 
ing of what he would do to the enemy 
and not the other way around, and it had 
nearly cost him when his first plan went 
awry and the enemy gained the initia- 
tive. The army’s amateur generals had 
shown both strengths and weaknesses. 
Lauman’s unauthorized attack on the 
first day cost unnecessary casualties. By 
the summer of 1863, Lauman’s blunder- 
ing would get him relieved of command. 
However, except in its most extreme 
form, over-aggressiveness was probably 
the most tolerable and forgivable of er- 
rors for a Civil War commander. The 
same aggressive spirit, mixed with larger 
portions of common sense, character- 
ized many of the Army of the Tennessee’s 
other commanders and served the army 
very well indeed. 

Another positive sign was the per- 
formance of non-professional Lew 
Wallace. Though the most junior of the 
three division commanders, he had dis- 
played excellent initiative and moral 
courage in recognizing when his orders 
from Grant no longer applied to the situ- 
ation on the ground and going to the aid 
of the hard-pressed McClernand. In the 
Army of the Tennessee it would become 
customary for officers to give prompt aid 
to their colleagues without losing time 
consulting headquarters. If they erred in 
so doing, it was, once again, generally on 
the side of aggressiveness—they put their 
troops into the fight that much sooner. 
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Jacob Lauman’s unauthorized attack on the 
first day of the Donelson fight had caused 
unnecessary casualties. Lauman’s blunder- 
ing would eventually get him relieved from 
command, but Grant was prepared to for- 
give much in order to foster an offensive 
spirit in his army. 


There were exceptions, of course, but that 
was the general pattern. Grant could have 
purged that spirit of aggressive improvi- 
sation right at the beginning by harshly 
censuring Lauman and Wallace. That he 
did not comprises a significant part of 
the difference between the Army of the 
Tennessee and its polar opposite in Union 
service, the Army of the Potomac. 

For the rank and file of the Army of 
the Tennessee, Donelson had been a hard 
but beneficial school. They experienced 
intense combat on February 15 and in- 
tense suffering in freezing temperatures 
on the nights before and after. Those who 
survived gained both toughness and 
combat experience. The latter, especially, 
was indispensable, as veteran troops were 
almost invariably superior to those who 
had not yet seen the face of battle. 

Except in McClernand’s division, the 
bluecoats gained this new combat expe- 
rience without ruinous casualties. The 
experience of McClernand’s men had 
been somewhat different. They were the 
only Army of the Tennessee troops who 
suffered local and temporary defeat dur- 
ing the battle of Fort Donelson—were 
flanked, driven, or overrun. Interestingly, 
at the army’s next big battle, seven weeks 
later, those same troops of McClernand’s 
division fought hard but gave way rather 
faster than most of the new levies. That 
was an exception to the general rule of 
the superiority of veteran troops, but an 
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Men of the 44th Indiana Infantry exchange shots with their 
Confederate attackers at Shiloh. 


indication of the well-known fact that a 
unit that was too severely savaged in 
battle would thereby lose, at least tem- 
porarily, some of its élan and fighting 
edge. All of McClernand’s regiments later 
recovered and came to be among the very 
best in the army. 

For all the troops who comprised the 
Army of the Tennessee at Fort Donelson, 
whether of McClernand’s division or ei- 
ther of the others, the most important 
fact was that the battle ended in resound- 
ing Union victory. Success is habit form- 
ing, and the Army of the Tennessee had 
gotten its first taste. For the soldiers it was 
a lesson in believing that their toil, dis- 
comfort, and dread—as well as the ter- 
rible sacrifices of their dead and wounded 
comrades—were not in vain but would 
lead to the achievement of the goal for 
which they had enlisted. The fight at Fort 
Donelson encouraged the men of the 
Army of the Tennessee to believe they 
were better soldiers than their enemies 
the Rebels and that, however hard the 
gray-backs might fight, the blue-coats 
would be their masters at last. It was a 
lesson exactly opposite to that which the 
eastern Union army had received in its 
first battle, seven months earlier, at Bull 
Run. While the Army of the Potomac 
would always struggle with the feeling of 
inferiority engendered by defeat in its 
first outing, the men of the Army of the 
Tennessee would never quite lose the con- 
fidence of victory won on the snowy field 
of Fort Donelson. The majority of the 
men who would eventually serve in the 
Army of the Tennessee had not yet joined 
its ranks, but as their units arrived they 


too adopted the attitude that had by then 
become habitual for the veterans. 

After the capture of Fort Donelson, 
Grant would have liked to have kept up 
the momentum of Union operations, but 
theater commander Henry W. Halleck 
stopped him. Halleck had Grant take up 
a position on the Tennessee River, there 
to await the arrival of additional troops 
and, most important, of Halleck himself, 
who would then proceed to win the war 
by means of what he considered to be the 
proper scientific methods. The position 
where Grant’s army waited was Pittsburg 
Landing, and there the Army of the Ten- 
nessee fought the first truly great battle 
of the war. 

Grant was at his best as a general 
when he had the initiative. He was at his 
weakest when the enemy succeeded in 
snatching the initiative away from him. 
In this case the enemy had no need to 
snatch; Halleck’s orders simply handed 
that advantage to the Confederates. Dur- 
ing the four weeks’ encampment at 
Pittsburg Landing before the battle, 
Grant and his most trusted subordinate, 
division commander William T. Sher- 
man, bungled horrendously in such mat- 
ters as interpreting raw intelligence data, 
anticipating enemy actions, and prepar- 
ing to counter possible enemy threats. As 
a result, the Confederates’ dawn April 6 
attack was the greatest strategic surprise 
of the war. Up until the moment heavy 
firing erupted on their lines, Sherman did 
“not apprehend anything like an attack,” 
and Grant had “scarcely the faintest idea 
of an attack .. . being made upon us.”!° 
That the troops were not surprised and 


was no 
rather to the alertness of field-grade of- 
ficers in volunteer regiments, particularly 
Colonel Everett Peabody of the 25th Mis- 
souri. 

If good generalship during its first 
two years of existence was a major fac- 
tor in making the Army of the Tennes- 
see a successful fighting force, the Battle 
of Shiloh was definitely an exception to 
the rule. This one time—for a change— 
Confederate commander Albert Sidney 
Johnston out-generaled Grant. Yet before 
the day was over Grant had already be- 
gun to display his amazing resilience and 
tenacity—traits that would eventually be 
transferred in some degree to the army 
he commanded. By 3:00 p.m. Johnston 
was dead, and Confederate command 
had passed to P. G. T. Beauregard. Grant 
worked doggedly to put together a final 
defensive line covering the landing, and 
when the time came for Beauregard to 
assault this line—about 6:00 p.m.—the 
Confederate general became persuaded 
that his army had had enough for the 
day, halted the attack, and pulled his men 
back. 

By contrast Grant about that same 
time was assuring Colonel Augustus 
Chetlain of the 12th Illinois, “The enemy 
has done all he can do today, and tomor- 
row morning, with the fresh troops we 
shall have, we will finish him up.” 
Chetlain recalled Grant as “calm and con- 
fident.”!! Grant made similar comments 
to others, the most famous of them some- 
what later in the evening to Sherman. 
“Well, Grant,” said Sherman as he ap- 
proached the commanding general sit- 
ting under a tree in a cold rain, placidly 
puffing a cigar, “we've had the devil’s own 
day, haven’t we?” 

“Yes,” Grant replied between puffs. 
“Lick ‘em tomorrow, though.” 

That was an outlook that would 
have made George McClellan a winner 
after Mechanicsville, Joseph Hooker at 
Chancellorsville, and William S. Rose- 
crans at Chickamauga. Grant was intel- 
ligent enough to know when he could still 
achieve victory and resolute enough to 
accept nothing less. These were chief 
among the characteristics that made him 
the Civil War’s most successful general. 
It would also help to make Grant’s army 
one of the war’s most successful fighting 
forces. The expectation that, however in- 
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spread quickly chiaghout the army. 

Indeed, the soldiers seemed to be al- 
most instinctively aware of it. As a sol- 
dier of the 50th Illinois later recalled the 
close of the first day at Shiloh, “instead 
of losing courage by the reverses of the 
day,” his regiment had “gained in coura- 
geous purpose to hold its place in line.” 
When the 50th, along with the rest of 
Grant’s army, “formed its last line on Sun- 
day evening it was in better fighting hu- 
mor than at any time during the day. It 
was worth several years of common life 
to feel as we did then. I cannot explain 
my feelings, only I know that we all felt 
alike.” '’ Perhaps in part at least it was not 
so much that Grant infused confidence 
into his army as that he refrained from 
destroying—by timid campaigning—the 
confidence of men who knew they had 
survived the worst the enemy had to 
throw at them. 

The two-day blood-bath at Shiloh 
was not to be a common occurrence in 
the Army of the Tennessee, and that was 
another factor in its growing effective- 
ness. Various military historians have dis- 
cussed the tendency of military units to 
lose their edge as a result of continued 
exposure to intense fighting and high 
casualties. Such constantly repeated 
bloodletting can kill off the bravest sol- 
diers and natural leaders. More impor- 
tant, such repetition can convince the 
individual soldier that he—not some- 
body else, but he himself—is likely to get 
shot in one of those fights. Not surpris- 
ingly, this leads to drastically lower mo- 
rale, as men begin to show a very ratio- 
nal reluctance to go into action or to fight 
aggressively when they do. 

Little was known of this phenom- 
enon during the Civil War, but it un- 
doubtedly it was functioning strongly in 
the Army of the Potomac and long be- 
fore it reached an acute stage in the sum- 
mer of 1864. Between the time when the 
Army of the Tennessee fought the Battle 
of Shiloh on April 6, 1862, and the time 
of the army’s next battles in late Septem- 
ber and early October of that year, the 
Army of the Potomac fought the battles 
of Mechanicsville, Gaines’ Mill, Savage’s 
Station, Frayser’s Farm, Malvern Hill, 
Cedar Mountain, Groveton, Second Bull 
Run, Chantilly, South Mountain, and 
Antietam—with a staggering total num- 
ber of casualties. Although the Army of 
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tained up to the summer of 1864—and 
although its units would fight desperately 
when attacked, it had probably begun to 
lose a little of its offensive edge by the 
end of 1862. 

By contrast the Army of the Tennes- 
see spent the remainder of the spring 
and all of the summer of 1862 maneu- 
vering and fighting occasional minor 
skirmishes. The situation was an unwit- 
ting joint effort of Henry Halleck, the 
Union theater commander, and P. G. T. 
Beauregard, his Confederate opposite 
number. Beauregard preferred retreat to 
fighting when the odds were against 
him, and Halleck preferred maneuver 
to fighting at any time. The resulting 
operations may not have been calcu- 
lated to produce the earliest possible 
Union victory, but they were ideal for 
the further development of the Army 
of the Tennessee. It gained time to re- 
cover from the horrors of Shiloh. 
Many of the wounded healed up and 
returned to the ranks, and emotional 
damage healed to the extent it ever 
would. The men still in the ranks had 
a chance to recover the sense that if 
they did their jobs well, they might just 
live to see this unpleasant task through 
to completion, win this miserable war 
(they all agreed now that the war was 
utter misery), and come home alive. 

Meanwhile, the troops gained famil- 
iarity with their weapons, their com- 
rades, officers, and the ways of the army. 
They grew accustomed to obeying or- 
ders—sensible ones anyway—at least 
most of the time. They learned how to 
dig entrenchments, and they learned the 
tricks of soldiering—wearing the bot- 
toms of their pants stuffed into the tops 
of their socks, replacing their knapsacks 
with blanket rolls worn across the body, 
supplementing their diet with liberated 
local foodstuffs. In short, they gained a 
sort of rough-and-ready equivalent of 
the toughness, savvy, and small-unit co- 
hesion that lengthy training are meant 
to impart to modern-day soldiers but 
that Civil War troopers were expected to 
pick up along the way. They never quite 
acquired the implicit obedience that is 
expected of modern soldiers, but they 
obeyed readily when they could see the 
reason for an order and, fortunately for 
the Union, they usual did. 
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The caliber of field and company officers 
in the army was high. Typical of many was 
Colonel Everett Peabody of the 25th Mis- 


souri, whose alertness helped avert disas- 
ter at Shiloh. 
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Another outstanding officer was 
Marcellus Monroe Crocker, a colonel 
at Shiloh who ended the war a briga- 
dier general. 


The five and a half months of rela- 
tively low-intensity siege, garrison, and 
counter-guerrilla operations between 
Shiloh and the battles of Iuka and 
Corinth gave the Army of the Tennessee 
an excellent opportunity to acquire the 
needed skills and habits of Civil War sol- 
diers—somewhat better than the oppor- 
tunity enjoyed by their fellow Midwest- 
erners of what would become the Army 
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The Battle of Iuka, September 19, 1862. 


of the Cumberland and vastly better than 
that vouchsafed to the hapless cannon- 
fodder soldiers of the Army of the 
Potomac. 

In September 1862 Confederate of- 
fensive maneuvering, and Grant's typi- 
cally aggressive response, brought on the 
relatively small but very intense battles 
of Iuka (September 19) and Corinth 
(October 3-4), along with the still 
smaller fight at the Hatchie River the day 
after the battle of Corinth ended, as the 
defeated Confederates attempted to fend 
off the Union pursuit. The campaign in- 
volved only four of the army’s divisions, 
including troops formerly belonging to 
the Army of the Mississippi soon to be 
incorporated into the Army of the Ten- 
nessee. 

From late summer 1862 through the 
turn of the year, the Army of the Tennes- 
see received another major accretion of 
troops, its last major component. Mili- 
tary setbacks in the summer of 1862 con- 
vinced Lincoln that the Union needed, 
among other things, larger armies. In re- 
sponse he issued what became one of his 
most famous calls for troops, requesting 
state governors to supply an additional 
300,000 recruits. Immortalized by James 
Sloan Gibbons’ popular song “We Are 
Coming, Father Abra’am, Three Hundred 
Thousand More,” this appeal brought 
forth a final outpouring of patriotic en- 
listment. Later efforts to raise troops 
would depend chiefly on bounties and 
conscription and sweep in mostly the 
dregs of society, but the “Three Hundred 
Thousand More” were as idealistic—if 
not perhaps quite as naively optimistic— 


as their brethren who had enlisted twelve 
months before. 

Samuel Jones was a typical soldier 
of the Three Hundred Thousand, enlist- 
ing in the brand new 22nd Iowa Regi- 
ment in the late summer of 1862. He later 
recalled how prior to that time he and 
many others had not considered the 
Union cause to be seriously endangered. 
“Up to this time,” Jones wrote, “I had not 
thought it necessary that I should go. I 
had had a feeling that those who were 
enlisting were doing it because they de- 
lighted in the public display of the sol- 
dier life.” Then came the much-publi- 
cized Union defeats in the East and 
Lincoln’s call for more men. “A feeling 
came over me at this time,” Jones wrote 
years after the war, “that I was needed in 
the defense of my country.... Thus... 
made up my mind to be a soldier and 
fight for my country.”!4 

Ideally, the new recruits would have 
been parceled out among the veteran 
regiments, bringing them back up to full 
strength and giving the new men the ben- 
efit of proven officers and the opportu- 
nity to learn their new trade via the hard- 
won experience of veteran enlisted men 
alongside them. That, however, was not 
the way the Civil War worked. Governors 
wanted the political benefits of organiz- 
ing new regiments so they could bestow 
field officer appointments as political to- 
kens in exchange for support. Recruits felt 
more comfortable going off to war with 
a group of similarly green neophytes 
from their local community. The result 
was that the regiments of 1862 had to 
learn the business of soldiering the hard 


Many of the 1862 regiments got their 
first taste of battle in the unfortunate af- 
fair at Chickasaw Bayou. Grant's late fall 
1862 two-pronged offensive against 
Vicksburg came to grief when Confed- 
erate cavalry cut the supply line for 
Grant’s overland column. That left 
Sherman’s river-borne column, the other 
prong of the attack, to proceed against 
impossible odds. Sherman arrived on the 
Mississippi shore above Vicksburg just 
after Christmas, and a few days later 
launched part of his wing of the army in 
a doomed assault on the Confederate 
defenses above Chickasaw Bayou. The 
bloody defeat, the complete futility, the 
miserable weather, and the withdrawal 
that followed were discouraging to both 
new troops and old. 

However, a few days after the 
Chickasaw Bayou debacle the river wing 
of the army set out on a more auspicious 
undertaking. Sherman had been super- 
seded by John A. McClernand as com- 
mander of the river expedition, the 
former continuing as one of Mc- 
Clernand’s corps commanders. Sherman 
suggested that the force should move 
upstream and attack the Confederates at 
a fort called Arkansas Post. Located on 
the Arkansas River just above its mouth, 
the outpost, known to the Confederates 
as Fort Hindman, was a constant thorn 
in the side of the Union efforts to take 
Vicksburg. McClernand readily fell in 
with Sherman’s suggestion, and on Janu- 
ary 11, 1863, his wing of the Army of the 
Tennessee attacked Fort Hindman. Par- 
tially as a result of the firepower of the 
Union gunboats, and partially due to the 
panic of green Texas troops under heavy 
artillery fire for the first time, the fort fell 
quickly and at relatively little cost to the 
Union. It was important, however, as a 
morale booster for the troops who had 
just taken part in the dismal defeat at 
Chickasaw Bayou. For the new regiments 
in this wing of the army it provided the 
same reassurance that Fort Donelson had 
given their more experienced comrades: 
hard fighting was bound to result in 
Union victory. 

Grant responded to the failure of his 
fall-winter 1862 campaign against 
Vicksburg by moving his headquarters 
and most of his troops to Milliken’s Bend, 
located on the Louisiana shore a few 
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a way to get his troops 
sissippi side of the river at some poi 
where neither swamps, bayous, nor im- 
pregnable bluffs barred a successful ad- 
vance against Vicksburg. During the early 
months of 1863 Grant gradually brought 
the remainder of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee down to join the riverside en- 
campments above Vicksburg. Some units 
encamped at Young’s Point, a bit below 
Milliken’s Bend, others at Lake Provi- 
dence, somewhat above. Repeated com- 
bined army-navy expeditions pushed 
through the bayous and creeks on either 
shore of the Mississippi, trying to find a 
way to get the gunboats and transports 
into the river below the Vicksburg bat- 
teries, where they could support Grant 
in a cross-river attack that would have a 
fighting chance of success. Various canals 
were dug with enormous expenditure of 
labor. Gunboats were conned through 
woods-choked waterways better suited to 
canoes. One after another the round- 
about schemes failed. 

The long winter of disappointments 
was a time to try the hearts of the Army 
of the Tennessee. Damp chill, frequent 
rain, and constant mud made camp life 
a misery. “If you want to see mud come 
to Louisiana and camp in a swamp,” 
wrote Captain Jacob Ritner of the 25th 
Iowa. “The driest place I could find to 
sleep last night the mud was four inches 
deep.”'° Of the camp of the 77th Illinois, 
soldier William Wiley wrote, “We spent 
the day draining our camp we had to dig 
a deep ditch on each side of our rows of 
tents and between each tent to drain the 
water away from the tents and thrown the 
dirt inside the tents to raise us above the 
water line and gather old corn stalks, 
weeds, brush and whatever we could find 
to lay on to keep us out of the mud and 
everytime it would rain our ditches 
would stand full of water and all the sur- 
rounding country would look like a vast 
lake.” !© 

Sickness raged through the encamp- 
ments, especially those of the new regi- 
ments, which were experiencing—in this 
unpleasant environment—the initial 
winnowing process in which disease 
thinned the ranks of every regiment dur- 
ing its first few months of service. “Al- 
most every day during the last few weeks 
of our stay there, there was from one to 
three or four laid out in front of the hos- 


but what we could hear the drums beat- 


ing the dead march as some pour com- 
rade was carried to his last resting place 
and as the ground was so full of water 
about the only place we could find that 
was dry enough to burry the dead was in 
the side of the leavee and before we left 
there the leavee was lined with the graves 
of our dead for miles up and down the 
river.”!7 

In some ways, the winter encamp- 
ment along the banks of the Mississippi 
was the Valley Forge of the Army of the 
Tennessee. The soldiers’ suffering was in- 
tense and seemed to be in vain, as chances 
of taking Vicksburg, or eventually win- 
ning the war, seemed absurdly remote. In 
their misery and frustration, some of the 
troops, especially the new ones, experi- 
enced low morale. “I must confess that 
the troops generally have lost confidence 
in our leaders and even interest in the 
cause for which they enlisted,” wrote Ser- 
geant William Shurtleff of the 23rd Wis- 
consin. “While we regret all this we can 
scarcely blame them, for official misman- 
agement and this detestable climate is 
enough to discourage almost any one.”!® 
“I never saw men so used up, discouraged, 
and run down,” wrote the 25th Iowa’s 
Ritner ina letter to his wife. “A great many 
would actually delight in an opportunity 
to give themselves up to the rebels and 
get paroled.”!? 

But the soldiers did not give up the 
cause or give themselves up to the enemy. 
They soldiered on through the difficult 
winter months and when early April 
brought sunshine and balmy tempera- 
tures—as well as the beginning of Grant's 
daring and ultimately successful cam- 
paign against Vicksburg—the Army of 
the Tennessee that marched out of the 
camps at Milliken’s Bend, Young’s Point, 
and Lake Providence was a tougher, more 
self-reliant, determined, and unified force 
than it had been the autumn before. The 
soldiers’ optimism, both natural and the 
result of their previous wartime experi- 
ence, returned with the warm weather. 
The hard winter along the Mississippi 
seasoned the new regiments and melded 
them into the Army of the Tennessee 
alongside the old regiments of 1861, help- 
ing them to adopt the overall attitude and 
approach to war that their more experi- 
enced comrades had learned earlier. 
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rale of men who enjoyed war or 
fighting—by now they made no bones 
about hating it—but it was the settled de- 
termination of men who knew they had 
a job to do and were not in the habit of 
leaving their work unfinished. Captain 
Ritner stated as much that spring, in a 
letter to his wife: “I enlisted to fight the 
war through, and I want to finish the job 
before I quit..... I have always felt that 
war was not my calling, and I think I miss 
my family and friends and the comforts 
of home as much as anyone that ever vol- 
unteered.” He hoped he might soon be 
able return to civilian life, “but never until 
this unholy rebellion is put down, and the 
last traitor, both North and South, 
brought to condign punishment.” He 
then added a much different account of 
morale in his 25th Iowa Regiment than 
he had penned the winter before when 
he thought the men might like to give 
themselves up to the Rebels. “Company 
B and the 25th Iowa .. . are all right,” 
Ritner proclaimed, “and in favor of fight- 
ing the war through.””° 

Others expressed the same confi- 
dence and readiness to see the war 
through. From a camp in the field in the 
midst of the campaign, Sergeant David 
W. Poak of the 30th Illinois wrote to his 
sister, Sarah J. “Sadie” Poak back in Mer- 
cer County, Illinois, “The Boys are all in 
good health and spirits and think we are 
going to have a big fight some of these 
days but feel confident we can whip them 
and capture Vicksburg.”*! Cornelius Du 
Bois of the 33rd Illinois felt he and his 
comrades “could whip the whole South- 
ern Confederacy,” while Wilbur F. 
Crummer of the 45th Illinois believed, 
“We could whip any armed force that 
opposed us.””? Events proved they were 
almost right. | 
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IN DEFENSE OF FIGHTING JOE HOOKER: 
He was not a drunk and never lost his 
nerve in battle. —Stephen Sears 
LAFAYETTE MCLAWS ON GETTYSBURG: 
Recently discovered manuscript. 

THE CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER LINE: AN 
AMERICAN MAGINOT: Were Confeder- 
ate General Francis Shoup’s ingenious 
fortification designs years ahead of their 
time or a white elephant?— William 
Scaife 

THE MAN WHO TAUGHT THE ARMY 
HOW TO FIGHT: Ulysses S. Grant—the 
remarkable general whose approach to 
warfare underlies the U.S. Army’s doc- 
trines to this day. —Geoffrey Perret 
SOME CAME HOME: THE STORY OF THE 
2ND ILLINOIS CAVALRY. One of the fin- 
est U.S. Cavalry regiments has never had 
ahistorian—until now.—Keith Poulter 
THE MANY STORIES OF THE STONE- 
WALL JACKSON MEDAL: Commissioned, 
locked away, forgotten, lost and then 
found...on the trail of a mystery 
medal.—Frank Wheeler and Peter 
Bertram 


VOLUME 1, #2 

DECISION IN THE WEST: PART I—“THE 
ENTERING WEDGE.” Drowned swamp- 
land blocked the approaches to Vicks- 
burg. A column of a thousand men were 
dispatched down the Mississippi to find 
a way out of the impasse. —Keith 
Poulter 


A FIGHT OR A FOOTRACE?: The 
Tullahoma Campaign is usually re- 
garded as something of a masterpiece. 
But was it? —Ron Furqueron 


THE GREAT CAVALRY RAID: General 
Sherman had little faith in his cavalry. 
The results of the Great Cavalry Raid 
confirmed his worst fears.— Wiliam B. 
Scaife 

WHAT REALLY HAPPENED ON THE 
NUECES RIVER?: Tradition would have 
you believe that James Duff massacred 
large numbers of loyal Germans. New 
research suggests otherwise.—Paul 
Burrier and Richard Selcer 


HE DON’T CARE A DAMN FOR WHAT 
THE ENEMY DOES OUT OF HIS SIGHT: 
When it came to warfare, Ulysses S. 
Grant had a clear and seemingly uncom- 
plicated formula to achieve success. A 
perspective on the general and military 
intelligence. — William B. Feis 


VOLUME 1, #3 

DECISION AT GETTYSBURG: Informa- 
tion from alittle known Colonel doomed 
Pickett’s charge even before it began.— 
Edwin C. Fishel 

THE DAY AFTER: Is it fair to condemn 
Braxton Bragg for failing to follow up his 
victory at Chickamauga.—James R. 
Furqueron and Richard L. DiNardo 
THE SOUTH ALMOST WON BY NOT LOs- 
ING: A REBUTTAL. Did the capture of At- 
lanta have any effect on the presidential 
election that followed? —Larry J. Daniel 
THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON: By at- 
tempting too much with too little the 
Federal high command set itself up for 
disaster. —Jeff Patrick 

DECISION IN THE WEST: PART II— 
“THE VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN RUNNING 
THE BATTERIES”: Before the Army of 
the Tennessee could come to grips with 
the enemy, the navy had to brave the bat- 
teries at Vicksburg. —Keith Poulter 
APPOINTMENT IN SAMARA: Confeder- 
ate agent Wat Bowie bore a charmed life, 
until he decided to rob a Quaker store. 
—James 0. Hall 

ROBERT E, LEE AND THE COMMAND 
CRISIS OF 1863—1864: More than a 
proven combat record went into Lee’s 
decisions as to who should be appointed 
to corps command.—Richard DiNardo 


VOLUME 1, #4 
A CERTAIN BULLHEADEDNESS: In the 
opinion of Lafayette McLaws, James 
Longstreet had “nothing to recommend 
him...but the possession of a certain 
bullheadedness.’—W. Todd Groce 


BATTLE OF THE RAMS: Charles Ellet, Jr. 
told Edwin M. Stanton that his unarmed 
rams would “either control the Missis- 
sippi or be sunk in the attempt.” — 
Chester G. Hearn 


BUILDING A CIVIL WAR LIBRARY: Pick- 
ing and choosing from an explosively 
growing volume of literature requires 
careful analysis. —David J. Eicher 


FREEDOM BEGAN HERE: The Christiana 
Riot of September 1851 was a milestone 
in the growing conflict between the sec- 
tions.—Edward Steers, Jr. 

STORY OF A POEM: Margaret Mitchell 
used two short stanzas from a poem in 
“Gone with the Wind.” Few people know 
the full history of that poem.—Mel 
Young 

THE DEFENSE OF BATTERY WAGNER: 
The movie “Glory” told the story of the 
54th Massachusetts and its gallant at- 
tack upon Fort Wagner. Here is an ac- 
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count from the defenders’ viewpoint, 
written by a Confederate staff officer 
who was there.—Hon. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel T.D.D. Twiggs 

PICKETT BEFORE GETTYSBURG: Just 
who was Pickett, and how did he find 
himself cast to play a lead role in the epic 
that was Gettysburg?—Lesley J. Gordon 
DECISION IN THE WEST: PART III. 
“FIVE BATTLES IN EIGHTEEN DAYS”: 
Outnumbered and in the midst of en- 
emy territory, the Army of the Tennes- 
see won five victories, defeating the en- 
emy in detail. —Keith Poulter 


VOLUME 1, #5 SOLD OUT 


VOLUME 1, #6 LIMITED 
WHO ORDERED LINCOLN’S DEATH?: 
John Wilkes Booth was far from being a 
lone assassin, and his plot was only one 
of several aimed at the Union Presi- 
dent.—James E.T. Lange and Katherine 
DeWitt, Jr. 

LEE’S INVASION STRATEGY: In moving 
north in June 1863, Lee had multiple ob- 
jectives—but what was his overriding 
objective? —Charles P Roland 

THE STEPHEN’S “PEACE” MISSION: In 
Jefferson Davis’ plan, General Robert E. 
Lee's military success would be comple- 


mented by a diplomatic offensive on the 
part of Vice President Alexander H. 
Stephens.— Thomas E. Schott 

LEE’S GALLANT 60002: Just how many 
men attempted the impossible under 
Major General George E. Pickett, on the 
climactic third day of the Battle of 
Gettysburg?—John Michael Priest 
“PLL BE DAMNED IF PLL EVER SUR- 
RENDER”: When Brigadier General Ed- 
ward Moody McCook ran out of fight, 
an obscure colonel saved the day. —Paul 
D. Haynie 

ENGLAND’S GIFT TO THE CONFED- 
ERACY: Brigadier General Collett 
Leventhorpe was “most truly a knight.” 
—NMichael C. Hardy 

CHAOS ITSELF: THE BATTLE OF MINE 
CREEK: A dramatic cavalry charge 
against great odds heralded defeat for 
the enemy. —Kip Lindberg 

THE SONS OF ABRAHAM Like so many 
others, the Jonas family was divided by 
the Civil War. —Mel Young 


VOLUME 1, #7 
WITHOUT MERCY, AND WITHOUT THE 
BLESSING OF GOD: Could guerrilla war- 
fare have been the key to Confederate 
vitory? —Daniel E. Sutherland 
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SOCIETY EXECUTIVE 
MEMBERS 10% 
discount on ALL 
available back issues. 


“A GRIM WARNING TO OTHERS OF 
THEIR KIND”: The Cumberland Ford 
Tragedy. —James M. Prichard 

THE BATTLE OF BISLAND: Nathaniel 
Banks planned a brilliant amphibious 
coup. But things didn’t work out that 
way.—Lawrence Lee Hewitt and R. 
Christopher Goodwin 

“LET ME EDGE INTO YOUR BRIGHT 
FIRE”: We cannot fully understand the 
men in blue or gray unless we realize 
how important their families were to 
them.—James Marten 

DEVIL’s DEN: DEATH OF A SHARP- 
SHOOTER: Is the most famous photo- 
graph of the Civil War genuine after all? 
—James C. Groves 


THE GOVERNMENT GIVES, AND THE 
CAPTAIN TAKES AWAY: Pay and disci- 
pline in Mr. Lincoln's Navy. —Dennis J. 
Pringle 


VOLUME 2, #1 
HOMESPUN GENERALS OF THE CON- 
FEDERACY: The amateur generals of the 
Confederacy were a decidedly mixed 
bag; but the best displayed outstanding 
natural military ability.—Steven E. 
Woodworth 
AMBUSH AT VIENNA: On June 17, 1861, 
the first tactical use of a railroad by the 
U.S. Army ran smack into an ambush. 
—Mitchell Yockelson 
LINCOLN AND “OLD BRAINS”: Why did 
Abraham Lincoln keep the inept Henry 
Wager Halleck on as general-in-chief for 
so long?—John Y. Simon 
THE MILITARY CAREER OF AN ASSAS- 
SIN: Before joining the Confederate Se- 
cret Service, Lewis Powell was a Florida 
infantryman and a Mosby Ranger. — 
Betty Ownsbey 
STOLEN THUNDER: The double- 
barrelled cannon said to be “the hero of 
Barber's Creek” is in fact nothing of the 
sort.—David Evans 
MR. LINCOLN’S MAIL BAG: Nineteenth 
century Americans were not bashful in 
letting their president know what they 
thought, or what they wanted.—Harold 
Holzer 
FAST FIRING BY THE RANK AND FILE: 
Could Civil War troops achieve a rate of 
fire of five rounds per minute with 
muzzle-loading firearms? —Louis A. 
Garavaglia and Charles G. Worman 


VOLUME 2, #3 LIMITED 
HOW SHOULD AMERICANS UNDER- 
STAND THE CIVIL WARz?: It is important 
to see the events of 1861-1865 through 
contemporary eyes, not through those 
of the late Twentieth Century.—Gary W. 
Gallagher 


PHIL SHERIDAN AND HIS CAVALRY 
COME OF AGE AT THE BATTLE OF 
MEADOW BRIDGE: Squeezed between 
the Richmond defenses on one side, and 
Fitzhugh Lee's cavalry on the other, Phil 
Sheridan found himself in a tight 
place.—Gordon C. Rhea 

A COMBINED AND CONCENTRATED 
FIRE: THE FEDERAL ARTILLERY AT 
GETTYSBURG, JULY 3, 1863: On the third 
day of Gettysburg, Henry Hunt finally 
got to use his guns the way he wanted 
to.—Richard Rollins and Dave L. Schultz 
LITTLE MAC AND THE HISTORIANS: 
Verdicts on George B. McClellan have 
varied widely. Perhaps because there 
were four different General McClellans. 
—Stephen Sears 

UNION AND CONFEDERATE SUBMA- 
RINE WARFARE : Recent discoveries at 
the National Archives reveal that North 
and South both produced revolutionary 
and operational underwater craft.— 
Mark K. Ragan 


VOLUME 2, #4 
WAS GENERAL “STONEWALL” JACKSON 
FRAGGED?: For thirty years a veteran of 
the Army of Northern Virginia claimed 
that he deliberately caused Jackson’s 
death. Did he really fire the fatal shot?— 
James E.T. Lange and Katherine De Witt, 
Jr. 
NOTICE SERVED: In November of 1862 
the once-despised Union cavalry drove 
Jeb Stuart's troopers from the Loudoun 
Valley. —Patrick Brennan 
THE LINCOLN ASSASSINATION: Did the 
Confederate government have a hand in 
the assassination? Believers and sceptics 
argue the pros and cons.—William B. 
Feis, James O. Hall, William A. Tidwell, 
Edward Steers, Jr., James E.T. Lange, 
Katherine De Witt, Jr. and John Y. Simon 
CHINESE IN THE CIVIL WAR: The sub- 
ject of “foreigners” in the Civil War has 
long fascinated historians. Chinese vol- 
unteers served on both sides, and in the 
Union navy.— Thomas L. Lowry and Ed- 
ward S. Milligan 
THE CONFEDERACY’S FIGHTING POET: 
Ananti-slavery immigrant poet, John A. 
Wagener was hardly the stereotype of a 
Confederate general!—Jason H. Silver- 
man and Robert M. Gorman 
CIVILIZING THE “ROVING PAGANS OF 
THE PRAIRIE”: The Confederate Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. —Alan Downs 


VOLUME 2, #5 SOLD OUT 


VOLUME 2, #6: RETREAT 
FROM GETTYSBURG SPECIAL 


TEN DAYS IN JULY: THE PURSUIT TO 
THE POTOMAC: Long overshadowed by 
the battle at Gettysburg, what followed 


contained some of the most desperate 
fighting of the war.— Ted Alexander 
“HURRY WAS THE ORDER OF THE 
DAY”: The epic tale of a determined 
commander who brought a wagon train 
17 miles long, crammed with 10,000 
wounded, to safety.—Steve French 

“A NIGHT NEVER TO BE FORGOTTEN”: 
Midnight, Monterey Pass, July 4-5, 1863. 
Union Cavalry and Confederates clash 
on a mountain side in the midst of a 
downpour, the darkness lit only by light- 
ning and the flashes of guns. —Eric J. 
Wittenberg 

A GOLDEN BRIDGE: Shrugging off the 
disaster of July 3, Robert E. Lee con- 
ducted one of the most masterful re- 
treats in military history.—Kent 
Masterson Brown 


COULD MEADE HAVE DESTROYED LEE? 
org ex 2 pA OTTERS 


Vol. 2, #6, Retreat from Gettysburg Special 


“WE HAD ONLY TO STRETCH FORTH 
OuR HANDS”: In the aftermath of 
Gettysburg, Lincoln thought he could 
see the end of the war. —Frank J. Will- 
iams 

“BAD FAITH SOMEWHERE”: George 
Gordon Meade and the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War.—Bruce Tap 
ERRORS THAT DOOMED A CAMPAIGN: 
It might have been possible to trap Lee 
north of the Potomac. —Keith Poulter 


VOLUME 2, #7 
TACTICAL STALEMATE: The way in 
which the armies of the Civil War were 
raised, organized, and led, practically 
guaranteed that most battles would be 
indecisive—Gerald J. Prokopowicz 
A QUESTION OF FAITH: WAS LINCOLN 
A CHRISTIAN?: Despite several attempts 
to falsify history, the record is clear. — 
Edward Steers, Jr. 

“NO GROUNDS FOR COMPLAINT”: In 
1860, coffee was an expensive rarity. The 
Civil War changed all that. —Gregory W. 
Baxter 

CONFEDERATE ARTILLERY PREPARES 
FOR PICKETT’S CHARGE: The artillery 
plan for July 3 was the most detailed and 


complex ever devised by the Army of 
Northern Virginia. On its success would 
hinge the success of the infantry as- 
sault.—Richard Rollins 

FAILURE BEFORE KNOXVILLE: James 
Longstreet’s assault on Fort Sanders was 
regarded by his own soldiers as “a use- 
less slaughter of men.’—Terry A. 
Johnston 

FORGOTTEN WARRIOR: William Payne 
rose to command a brigade under 
Stuart, yet until now has largely been lost 
to history.—John Coski 


VOLUME 3, #1 
Mosby IN THE VALLEY: Just what im- 
pact did “Mosby's Confederacy” have on 
the Civil War? —James A. Ramage 
ALL THE TRUMPETS SOUNDED: An ap- 
preciation of Bruce Catton.—Stephen 


~ Sears 


“SHOOT IF YOU CAN BY ACCIDENT”: 
Union death lists included the names of 
both men and women suspected of aid- 
ing Tennessee guerrillas. —Michael 
Bradley and Milan Hill 

“THEY FOUGHT CONFOUNDED 
PLUCKY”: For green troops of the 
Heavy Artillery, the Battle of Harris 
Farm was a bloody initiation into com- 
bat.—Gordon C. Rhea 

EVERY CONDITION OF HORROR: During 
McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign, the 
army’s provision for the wounded was 
woefully inadequate.—Nancy S. Garri- 
son 

TRUE TO THE UNION: Men had mixed 
motives for joining the Ist & 2nd Texas 
(Union) Cavalry.—James Marten 


VOLUME 3, #2 
MONTANI SEMPER LIBERI: The creation 
of West Virginia. —Ed Steers, Jr. 
MR. DAVIS’ MAILBAG: Jefferson Davis 
received letters from cranks, critics, pa- 
triots, and poltroons.—Lynda Crist 
ORDNANCE & LOGISTICS: THE FAILURE 
OF CONFEDERATE ARTILLERY AT 
GETTYSBURG: In relying on the artillery 
to pave the way for Pickett’s Charge, the 
Confederates faced problems both with 
the guns themselves and with logistics. 
—Richard Rollins 
REASON DETHRONED: Loyalty to the 
Union could be a dangerous thing, in 
Texas. —Karen Gerhardt 
A REFLECTION OF THEIR OWN IMAGE: 
Not all the contacts of the 154th New 
York with the enemy were hostile.— 
Mark H. Dunkelman 


VOLUME 3, #3 
NUMBERS AND LOSSES IN THE ARMY OF 
NORTHERN VIRGINIA: During May and 
June of 1864, Robert E. Lee received over 
30,000 reinforcements; but he also suf- 
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fered far higher losses than previously 
believed. —Alfred Young 

“SHANKS”: PORTRAIT OF A GENERAL: 
Alcoholic, arrogant, and insubordinate. 
Was this a fair picture of Nathan 
Evans?—Jason H. Silverman, Samuel N. 
Thomas, and Beverly D. Evans IV 
THUNDER AT CHANTILLY: Did the coun- 
terattack at Chantilly really save the 
Union army? —John Hennessy 

THE SECRET YANKEES: Deep in the 
heart of the Confederacy, in the city of 
Atlanta, there existed a secret circle of 
Union loyalists.— Thomas Dyer 
REVERE THE EMPEROR, EXPEL THE 
BARBARIANS: In mid-1863 a naval ac- 
tion off Japan threatened to embroil the 
US ina foreign war. — Theodore P Savas 


VOLUME 3, #4 
TREACHERY IN FLORIDA Nowhere were 
loyalties more confused than in Taylor 
county, Florida.— Pat Imbimbo 
THE FAILURE OF THE CONFEDERATE 
ARTILLERY IN PICKETT’S CHARGE: No 
amount of heroism could overcome the 
shortcomings of the Confederate artil- 
lery on July 3, 1863.—Richard Rollins 
“FORMIDABLE ONLY IN FLIGHT?”: Joe 
Johnston's Atlanta Campaign strategy 
was based on a false premise. But that 
does not mean he was a bad general. — 
Steven H. Newton 
“MANY ARE ...DELIGHTED”: The last 
days of the Confederacy in North Caro- 
lina.—John Coski 
INTO THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF 
DEATH: The Corcoran Legion at Cold 
Harbor. —Kevin M. O’Beirne 


VOLUME 3, #5 

ROBERT E. LEE SPECIAL ISSUE 
THE GENERALSHIP OF ROBERT E. LEE: 
Lee’s offensive strategy was vital to the 
maintenance of the South’s morale.— 
Gary W. Gallagher 
DEMOLISHING THE MYTH: Lee's offen- 
sive style of operations bled the Confed- 
eracy of men and lost the South its 
chance of independence.—Alan Nolan 
LEE, PRESCIENCE, AND THE OVERLAND 
CAMPAIGN: The Overland Campaign re- 
veals clearly that prescience was not one 
of Lee’s strong points; but decisive ac- 
tion in the face of the unexpected 
was.—Gordon C. Rhea 
LEE’S QUEST FOR THE BATTLE OF AN- 
NIHILATION: Lee's offensive strategy was 
appropriate up until Gettysburg, but he 
failed thereafter to adapt to the new situ- 
ation facing the Confederacy.—Peter 
Carmichael 
“AS STUPID A FELLOW AS I AM”: The 
real genius of Lee was that he clearly 
grasped the Confederacy’s strategic 
needs. — Joseph L. Harsh 


HOW GREAT A CAPTAIN?: To what ex- 
tent can we now draw up a balance sheet 
of Lee’s strengths and weaknesses?— 
Keith Poulter 


VOLUME 3, #6 
THE RIGHT OF SECESSION: The states 
did have a right of secession.—Kent 
Masterson Brown 
AN EARLIER BRIDGE TOO FAR: The 
Battle of Staunton River Bridge.— Philip 
Bolté 
THE VEILED LaDy The spotlight seldom 
shines upon successful spies, a point 
made by the history of the mysterious 
Sarah Slater.—James 0. Hall 
CUT TO PIECES AND GONE TO HELL: 
The aftermath of the Battle of Poison 
Spring was a gruesome reminder that 
“war is hell.” —Gregory J. W. Urwin 
LEE: THE TWILIGHT YEARS: Robert E. 
Lee’s behavior in the years remaining to 
him after the Civil War cast a revealing 
light on the the man. —Patrick Brennan 
FIRE IN THE STREETS: The preliminar- 
ies to the Battle of Fredericksburg in- 
cluded a vicious fire fight in the streets. 
— George C. Rable 


VOLUME 3, #7 
“REBELLION THUS SUGAR—COATED” 
In 1860 secessionists claimed a unilat- 
eral right to withdraw from the Union. 
Lincoln denounced this as an “ingenious 
sophism.” —John Y. Simon 
GLORY DENIED: FIRST DEEP BOTTOM: 
In July 1864 U.S. Grant entrusted an im- 
portant operation to Winfield Scott 
Hancock and Philip H. Sheridan. The 
result was a grave disappointment. — 
Bryce Sudarow 
THE LINCOLN ASSASSINATION REVIS- 
ITED: New evidence regarding the assas- 
sination of Lincoln should not be lightly 
dismissed.— William Hanchett 
BLACK SLAVERY, WHITE LIBERTY: The 
prewar conflict in “Bleeding Kansas” was 
not so much about black slavery, as 
about the liberty of whites. —Nicole 
Etcheson 


RISKING THE WRATH OF GOD: During 
the Civil War Dr. Luke Blackburn at- 
tempted to create yellow fever epidem- 
ics in northern and northern-occupied 
cities. —Edward Steers, Jr. 

GALLOPING THUNDER The Stuart Horse 
Artillery Battalion carved for itself a 
record that could stand with that of any 
unit north or south. —Robert J. Trout 


VOLUME 4, #1 


WHAT CAUSED THE CIVIL WAR? Sub- 
sequent “political correctness” notwith- 
standing, contemporary evidence 
makes it quite clear what caused the 
Civil War. —James M. McPherson 
COMRADES OF THE SOUTHERN CROSS 
In the aftermath of the defeats at 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg, Patrick 
Cleburne came up with an imaginative 
way to reinforce the esprit de corps of 
his division. —Mauriel Joslyn 

BREVET MAJOR GENERAL JAMES S. 
WADSWORTH: THE STUFF OF LEGENDS: 
For some, no sacrifice was too great. — 
Wayne Mahood 

“BUTCHER” GRANT AND THE OVER- 
LAND CAMPAIGN: The ghost of “Grant 
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the butcher” haunts Civil War lore. But 
what of the facts? —Gordon C. Rhea 
“GIVE’EM HELL”: The Battle of Fayette- 
ville, April 18, 1863, pitted Unionist Ar- 
kansans and Confederate Arkansans 
against one another. —Russell L. Mahan 
ONE OF THE MOST GALLANT MEN: 
From Gettysburg to Petersburg, Irish 
color guard Patrick De Lacy of the 143rd 
Pensylvania appeared to have a charmed 
life. —Kevin O’Brien 

A NOSTALGIC PANORAMA The Kurz 
and Allison Civil War illustrations. — 
Harold Holzer and Mark Neely 


VOLUME 4, #2 


“ONLY A MIRACLE CAN SAVE US” Early 
in August 1864 U.S. Grant resolved to try 
again to crack the rebel defenses north 
of the James. The result was the Second 
Battle of Deep Bottom.— Bryce Suderow 
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HONOR REDEEMED: Criticized for his 
poor performance at Shiloh, Lew 
Wallace redeemed his honor at the Battle 
of Monocacy. —Gloria Baker Swift and 
Gail Stephens 

ONE WHO GOT Away: John Surratt was 
a key player in the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln. Yet he was never 
found guilty.—James E. T. Lange and 
Katherine DeWitt, Jr. 

MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME—AT WAR: 
For the women of war-torn Kentucky, 
the Civil War was often literally right at 
their door. —Susan Lyons Hughes 

THE INNER FLORIDA BLOCKADE: The 
U.S. navy battle against rebel steamers 
operating on the St. Johns River.— 
George E. Buker 


VOLUME 4, #3 

WHAT WAS WRONG WITH THE ARMY 
OF THE POTOMAC?: Why was it that the 
army seemed unable to get it together 
on the battlefield? Gordon Rhea, Rich- 
ard Rollins, Stephen Sears, and John Y. 
Simon 

“THE BEST HATED MAN IN THE ARMY.” 
The brilliant, stormy career of Major 


FOC OF WAR 
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General William Babcock Hazen.— 
James R. Furqueron 

RACE IN THE CIVIL WAR: Just as race 
had helped to cause the war, so attitudes 
toward race helped shape it.—Mark 
Grimsley 

WHAT REALLY HAPPENED AT SNAKE 
CREEK GAP?: Did William T. Sherman 
really bamboozle Johnston at Snake 
Creek Gap?—Steven H. Newton 

THE OTHER DAHLGREN: Union Admi- 
ral John Dahlgren had a Confederate 
brother. —Bruce Allardice 

LAST CHANCE FOR VICTORY: At the con- 
clusion of the first day’s fighting at 
Gettysburg, General Robert E. Lee had 
a number of options. Did he choose 
wisely? —Scott Bowden and Bill Ward 


VOLUME 4, #4 
IN THE SHADOW OF WASHINGTON: 


How far did Lee shape his role on that 
of Washington? —Rick McCaslin 
APOSTLES OF SECESSION: What were the 
arguments of secession commissioners 
in the winter of 1860-1861? —Charles 
B. Dew 

“THE HOTTEST PLACE I WAS EVER IN”: 
The seven-hour Battle of Haw’s Shop 
would show what Wade Hampton was 
made of. —Gordon C. Rhea 

DESPAIR, HOPE, AND DELUSION: Even 
as their military effort collapsed, the 
morale of many Southerners continued 
to be high. —George C. Rable 

TWO TALES OF TENNESSEE: Two ac- 
tions, one from 1862 and one from 1863, 
demonstrate the importance both of the 
commander on the spot and of the over- 
all organization of cavalry to its success. 
—Laurence Schiller 


VOLUME 4, #5 
PICKETT’S CHARGE AND THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF WAR: Pickett’s Charge is of- 
ten seen as a bad move on Lee’s part. In 
fact there were cogent reasons for mak- 
ing the attempt. —Richard Rollins 
CHARLIE BELL: UNION SCOUT: One of 
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the most successful scouts of the war, 
Bell carried out no fewer than thirty— 
seven missions behind enemy lines,and 
made an important contribution to the 
Vicksburg Campaign. — William B. Feis 
“IT HAUNTS ME NIGHT AND Day”: Fate 
brought Major General James G. Blunt’s 
wagon train and William Quantrill’s 
guerrillas together on the Kansas prai- 
rie on October 6, 1863, setting the scene 
for one of the war's bloodiest episodes. 
—kKip Lindberg and Matt Matthews 

“A PERFECT PICTURE OF HELL”: Cap- 
tured en masse several times during the 
war, the men of the 12th Iowa were in a 
unique position to observe the deterio- 
ration of prison camp conditions. — Ted 
Genoways and Hugh H. Genoways 

THE “BEST HATED MAN” IN THE ARMY: 
PART II: From the opening of the 
Cracker Line to service on the western 


frontier, General William Babcock 
Hazen was an outstanding, and outspo- 
ken soldier.—James R. Furqueron 


VOLUME 4, #6: SPECIAL 
INFANTRY TACTICS ISSUE 
THE INFANTRYMAN IN COMBAT: What 
was it like to be an infantryman in the 

Civil War?—Reid Mitchell 
BACKGROUND TO BLOODSHED: In 
many ways the lessons the U.S. Army 
learned in the Mexican-American 
War were highly misleading.—Perry 
Jamieson 

THE CHANGING FACE OF BATTLE: Tech- 
nological changes rendered frontal as- 
saults more often than not suicidal, but 
some commanders were slow to learn. 
—Herman Hattaway 

ARMS AND THE MAN: Exactly what were 
the changes that took place in infantry 
small arms, and what was their effect on 
the battlefield. —Louis A. Garavaglia 
and Charles G. Worman 

FIELD FORTIFICATIONS: Did the exten- 
sive use of field fortifications truly usher 
in a “new species of warfare?” —David 
Lowe 
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THE CIVIL WAR AND THE EVOLUTION 
OF INFANTRY TACTICS: How did the 
evolution of Civil War infantry tactics 
relate to what had gone before and what 
came after? —Keith Poulter 


VOLUME 4, #7 


CONFEDERATE STRATEGY CONSID- 
ERED: Was there a coherent Confeder- 
ate strategy? Whose strategy was it? And 
what were its shortcomings? —David 
Eicher, Joe Harsh, Richard McMurry, 
Robert Tanner, Russell Weigley, and Steve 
Woodworth. 

A HOT TIME IN ASHLAND: Three and a 
half weeks into the Overland Campaign, 
a Union cavalry brigade found itself sur- 
rounded and in acute danger of being 
destroyed. —Gordon C. Rhea 

WHY DID ABRAHAM LINCOLN CHOOSE 
WAR?: Slavery had little to do with 


Lincoln’s determination to crush the se- 
cessionist states. —Jeffrey R. Hummel 
BATTLE FLAG: The Confederate battle 
flag in historical perspective. —John M. 
Coski 

THE OTHER HIGH WATER MARK: Four 
hundred and fifty miles southwest of 
Gettysburg, a stone wall runs along a 
ridge line. Lacking monuments, un- 
marked, and hardly visited, it neverthe- 
less marks the high tide of the Confed- 
eracy in the west. —Kenneth W. Noe 


“A REGULAR SLAVE HUNT”: Perhaps as 
many as several hundred free blacks and 
contrabands—men, women, and chil- 
dren—were seized by the Army of 
Northern Virginia during the Gettys- 
burg Campaign, and taken into slavery. 
Was this the action of a few undisci- 
plined units, or was it the settled policy 
of the army’s high command? —Ted 
Alexander 
VOLUME 5, #1 

LEE’S LOST OPPORTUNITY: THE 
BATTLE OF GLENDALE: Robert E. Lee 
“had only that one day for a Cannae,and 
the army was not ready for it” —Stephen 
W. Sears 
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UNDERSTANDING LEE’S AUDACITY: 
Lee’s audacity was rooted neither in bi- 
ology nor in emotion, but in a cool ana- 
lytical, professional expertise. —Rich- 
ard Rollins 

AFTER THE EMANCIPATION PROCLA- 
MATION: Abraham Lincoln’s role in the 
ending of slavery.— William C. Harris 
STONEWALL JACKSON AT FRONT ROYAL: 
Traditional accounts of the battle are 
sharply at variance with the historical 
facts. —Gary L. Ecelbarger 
“POISONOUS TECHNIQUES AND DRESS- 
ING”: A study of U.S. General Hospital 
#1 in Frederick, Maryland, through 
which more than thirty thousand pa- 
tients passed, sheds important light on 
the practice of medicine in the Civil War. 
—Terry Reimer 

SULTANA: A CASE FOR SABOTAGE: New 
evidence suggests that foul play may 


have been the cause of the 1865 river di- 
saster. —D.H. Rule 

VOLUME 5, #2 
WHY CIVIL WAR MILITARY HISTORY 
MuSsT BE LESS THAN 85 PERCENT 
MILITARY: In North & South, volume 4, 
#6, editor Keith Poulter described mili- 
tary history as the “meat” of Civil War 
studies. Historian William W. Freehling 
ripostes that without the “potatoes” of 
social history, we cannot have a satisfy- 
ing meal. 
BECOMING JOSHUA LAWRENCE CHAM- 
BERLAIN: Nothing in Joshua Chamber- 
lain’s life prior to the Civil War suggested 
that he would one day become known 
as “The Hero of Little Round Top.” In 
fact, his life during the antebellum years 
took him about as far afield of military 
matters and heroism as a man could 
get.—Glenn W. LaFantasie 
COLD HARBOR: ANATOMY OF A 
BATTLE: Why was the attack launched? 
How many casualties were there? Which 
units suffered most, and why? And did 
General Robert E. Lee really have not so 
much as one man in reserve? Contem- 
porary records reveal that much that we 
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thought we knew about the battle is fic- 
tion. —Gordon C. Rhea 

THE CAVALRY FIGHT AT SAMARIA 
CHURCH: After Phil Sheridan's defeat at 
Trevilian Station, his cavalry retreated 
toward the James River, accompanied by 
a wagon train filled with seriously 
wounded men and prisoners. A single 
division was detached to act as 
rearguard at Samaria Church, and that 
unit swiftly became the target of the 
entire Confederate cavalry com- 
mand.—Eric J. Wittenberg 

REBEL RAID ON THE WATER WITCH: 
“We are Rebels! Give way boys! Three 
cheers and board her!” The dramatic 
capture of a Union blockade ship off Sa- 
vannah.—Derek Smith 


VOLUME 5, #3 
THUNDER ON THE PLAINS OF BRANDY 
(PART I): “Jeb” Stuart was caught nap- 
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ping when Union troopers burst across 
Beverley’s Ford, but he still fought them 
to a standstill in the war’s greatest cav- 
alry battle. —Patrick Brennan 

BLACKS IN GRAY: Did blacks really serve 
in the Confederate army? And if so, who 
were they and how many of them were 
there? —Jason H. Silverman 
STONEWALL JACKSON’S FOG OF WAR: 
Sandwiched between the victories of 
Port Royal and Winchester, May 24, 
1862, was a day of “order, counter-order, 
disorder. A step-by-step examination of 
the day’s events can help us understand 
the confusion that is part and parcel of 
any campaign. —Gary L. Ecelbarger 
“IF EVER WAR WAS HOLY”: Young 
Quaker Unionists faced a wrenching di- 
lemma when war broke out: was the 
cause such as to override their tradi- 
tional pacifism?—Jennifer L. Weber 
PORTRAIT OF AN HISTORICAL DETEC- 
TIVE: James O. Hall has added more to 
our knowledge of Abraham Lincoln's 
assassination than any other man. Who 
is Hall, and how did he come to put his 
unique stamp on the study of this de- 
fining moment in American history? — 
Kieran McAuliffe 


VOLUME 5, #4 
TERROR— 1860S STYLE: Sabotage, ar- 
son, and chemical and biological war- 
fare were all features of a campaign in- 
tended to demoralize Northern civil- 
ians. —Edward Steers, Jr. 

“BETTER OFF IN HELL”: The grim his- 
tory of the Kansas Red Legs. —Matt 
Matthews and Kip Lindberg 

THUNDER ON THE PLAINS OF BRANDY 
(PART II): Assailed in front and rear, Jeb 
Stuart pulled out all the stops to halt the 
Yankee calvary incursion across the 
Rappahannock. —Patrick Brennan 
“WE SHOULD ASSUME THE AGGRES- 
SIVE”: What were the arguments and 
counter-arguments put forward at the 
strategy meeting between Robert E. Lee, 
James Seddon, and Jefferson Davis, 
which led to the Gettysburg Campaign? 
—Stephen W. Sears 

FIGHTING FOR TIME: Desperate to slow 
the advancing Union juggernaut, the 
Confederate cavalry fought skilful delay- 
ing actions as their enemy advanced up 
the Red River. —Curtis Milbourn 
VIRGINIA’S RELUCTANT SECESSION: 
Even after Fort Sumter had been fired 
upon, Virginians were divided as to 
whether to secede.—William W. 
Freehling 


VOLUME 5, #5 
THE ARMY COMMANDER WHO NEVER 
WAS: The life and death of General Isaac 
Ingalls Stevens. —Patrick Brennan 


IN DEFENSE OF BRAXTON BRAGG: 
Bragg’s detachment of James Longstreet 
prior to the Battle of Missionary Ridge 
was by no meansas eccentric as it is usu- 
ally portrayed. —Edward C. Franks 
GUESTS OF THE YANKEES: A reevalua- 
tion of Union treatment of Confederate 
prisoners. —James Gillispie 
MANAGEMENT IN WAR: THE CASE OF 
CIVIL WAR RAILROADS: The Confeder- 
ate government's failure to utilize its rail- 
roads effectively was symptomatic of its 
broader failure to mobilize its forces for 
war. —John E. Clark, Jr. 

THAT DAM FAILURE: Two little known 
skirmishes inflicted a significant delay 
on George McClellan’s march toward 
Richmond. — J. Michael Moore 

LEE’S GRAND STRATEGY & PICKETT’S 
CHARGE: Lee’s actions as commander of 
the principal army of the Confederacy 
were shaped by his overall understand- 
ing of the war. —Richard Rollins 


VOLUME 5, #6 
MEADE TAKES COMMAND: The ap- 
pointment of George Gordon Meade to 
command the Army of the Potomac, just 
days before the Battle of Gettysburg, is 
a dark tale of intrigue, double-dealing, 
and miscalculation. —Stephen W. Sears 
“POINT BLANK BUSINESS”: If the Con- 
federates were to reestablish the siege of 
Chattanooga, they had to eliminate the 
Federal bridgehead at Brown's Ferry and 
the outpost at Wauhatchie. The task was 
given to James Longstreet. —James R. 
Furqueron 
WHY WOULDN’T JOE JOHNSTON 
FIGHT?: Could the explanation for Joe 
Johnston's lack of aggressiveness lie in 
his understanding of the methods of 
Frederick the Great?—Steven Newton 
“I TELL YOU, SIR, THEY ARE YAN- 
KEES!”: The fighting at the Squire Bot- 
tom House, “key to the federal line” at 
the Battle of Perryville, was as savage as 
any that took place during the Civil War. 
—John P. Walsh, Jr. 
“TO THIS FATAL BLUNDER”: The ongo- 
ing feud between Edmund Kirby Smith 
and Richard Taylor was a reflection both 
of divergent approaches to Confederate 
Trans-Mississippi strategy and of 
Smith’s quest for glory. —Jeffery S. 
Prushankin 


ANTIETAM SPECIAL 
VOLUME 5, #7 
THE DECISIVE EVENT OF THE WAR: No 
other campaign and battle in the war 
had such momentous, multiple conse- 
quences as Antietam. The supreme Con- 
federate effort had been stymied, foreign 
powers backed away from recognition, 
Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proc- 
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lamation, and Northern voters did not 
overthrow the Republican Party.— 
James M. McPherson 

THE MAKING OF “GODS AND GENER- 
ALS”: Making history as reality is Ron 
Maxwell's passion. Generating good his- 
tory from Hollywood is his indefatigable 
mission. —Dennis Frye 

“IT LOOKED LIKE A TASK TO STORM”: 
The Pennsylvania Reserves storm South 
Mountain, September 14, 1862. —D. 
Scott Hartwig 

THE TWISTED TALE OF THE LOST OR- 
DER: Although George McClellan failed 
to make the best use of Special Orders 
191, its loss wrecked Robert E. Lee’s 
grand campaign plan.—Stephen W. 
Sears 

“THROUGH GOD’S BLESSING”: Stone- 
wall Jackson's triumph at Harper’s Ferry. 
—Dennis Frye 

ANTIETAM: THE BLOODIEST DAY: The 
Battle of Antietam was a Union victory, 
but piecemeal attacks prevented the 
Army of Northern Virginia from being 
decimated. —Ted Alexander 


VOLUME 6, #1 
SHERMAN’S MARCH AND THE GEORGIA 
ARSENALS: As the Union army cut its 
swathe through Georgia, disruption of 
Confederate munitions production was 
a major goal. —Louis A. Garavaglia 
“A VERY DISASTROUS DEFEAT”: On July 
4, 1863, a Confederate force attempted 
to capture Helena, Arkansas, but the in- 
competent generalship of Theophilus 
Holmes doomed a valiant army to de- 
feat.—Gregory J. W. Urwin 
THE CONFEDERATE HOME GUARD: For- 
gotten soldiers of the Lost Cause? — 
Steven H. Newton 
“TO PLAY A BOLD GAME”: The Battle 
of Honey Springs was brought on not so 
much by military necessity as by politi- 
cal ambition.—Kip Lindberg and Matt 
Matthews 
SANDERS’ RAID: In June 1863 Major 
General Ambrose E. Burn—side had 
been deprived of the manpower he 
needed to mount a full scale invasion 
of East Tennessee. But he determined 
to mount a swift cavalry raid into Con- 
federate held territory.—Dorothy E. 
Kelly 


VOLUME 6, #2 

ROBERT E. LEE AND THE HAND OF GOD: 
Lee’s religion colored every aspect of his 
life—including his approach to the 
battlefield.—Richard Rollins 

THE BATTLE OF MANSFIELD: At 
Mansfield the Federals received a bloody 
nose that thwarted their Red River Cam- 
paign.—Steve Bounds and Curtis 
Milbourn 


MARYLAND, MY MARYLAND!: The 
state of Maryland remained in the 
Union, but white sentiment in Charles 
County was heavily pro-secession- 
ist.—Edward Steers, Jr. 

THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME: 
CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS AND 
THEIR WOMENFOLK. Cause and 
comrades were certainly important 
motivators for Confederate soldiers, 
but a more basic instinct was also at 
work.—Stephen W. Berry II 
GENERAL WILLIAM P. CARLIN 
AND THE NIGHTMARE OF BEN- 
TONVILLE: Traditional accounts of 
the Battle of Bentonville rest upon the 
later rationalizations of a Union gen- 
eral. —Mark L. Bradley 

THE SPOILS OF WAR: For some the 
war was simply a heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity to make a killing. —Mark W. 
Summers 


VOLUME 6, #3 
WAR ALONG THE JAMES: In the 
months of July and August 1864 the 
north bank of the James River wit- 
nessed a desperate struggle played for 
the highest stakes, one that involved 
sharpshooters, torpedoes, artillery, 
marines, gunboats, and nocturnal 
raids. —Bryce A. Suderow 
RACE AND REUNION: “Somewhere in 
their bones,” declared author Robert 
Penn Warren, “most Americans have a 
storehouse of ‘lessons’ drawn from the 
Civil War.” What those lessons should 
be, and who should determine them, 
continues to be a matter of consider- 
able controversy. —David W. Blight 
POSTWAR MYTHMAKING: THE CASE 
OF THE POwWS: Did General Winder tell 
Andersonville commandant Henry 
Wirz to “torture and murder” Union 
soldiers? Were Negro troops promoted 
to corporal for shooting prisoners at 
Point Lookout? Each side’s postwar 
propaganda would have us believe that 
the other deliberately implemented 
policies that led to the deaths of many 
prisoners. What are the facts? —James 
M. Gillispie 
MAC LINCOLN’S HIGHLAND FLING: 
The Baltimore plot to assassinate the 
president-elect. —Edward Steers Jr. 
PIEDMONT: THE FORGOTTEN BATTLE: 
“Black Dave” Hunter and “Grumble” 
Jones square off in the battle that pro- 
duced more casualties than any of 
Stonewall Jackson’s better known 
Shenandoah Valley engagements. — 
Scott C. Patchan 
“1 AM IN FOR ANYTHING FOR SuC- 
CESS”: The letters of Sergeant Archie 
Livingston, 3rd Florida Infantry. — 
John M. Coski 
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| Who Were the Top Ten Generals? 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE, OCTOBER 10-12, 2003 J 4 


THIS YEAR’S ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE echoes the 
subject of the current issue’s 
lead article—“Who Were 
the Top Ten Generals?” Five 
of the contributors to that 
article—Gordon Rhea, Steve 
Newton, John Simon, Steve 
Woodworth, and North e& 


will be on hand to advance the Hipeason: a participants will Have atnple opportunity to 
argue for their own “Top Ten,” as well as criticize the choices of others. Also taking part will 
be John Coski of the Museum of the Confederacy. The conference will convene at 5.00 p.m. 
on Friday, October 10, and wrap up early Sunday afternoon. 
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CALL OR WRITE FOR BOOKING DETAILS AND MORE INFORMATION eee wanens 


The Civil War Society, 33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667 
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In addition to the “Top Ten” discussions, there will be a 
visit to the nearby Tredegar Iron Works (site of the contro- 
versial Lincoln statue), and Sunday morning will be devoted 
to a workshop in which participants’ views will be sought 
on what ought to be included in a high school Civil War 
“core curriculum.” This workshop will be one element in 
the process of determining the content of the proposed Civil 
War Society educational package, and existing teaching ma- 
terials will be available for examination. You will appreciate 
the challenge posed by producing historically valid materi- 
als equally acceptable to audiences in Mississippi and Mas- 
sachusetts. This session will be addressed by Bill Obrochta, 
director of education at the Virginia Historical Society. 


ROUND TABLES | 


This issue of North & South witnesses the beginning 
of what we hope will be long-term cooperation between 
the Society and the country’s Civil War Round Tables. 
We have been asked by members in a number of areas if 
we intend to set up local branches of the Civil War Soci- 
ety, but have pointed out to them that a network of Civil 
War Round Tables already exists, and that rather than 
create a competing structure we prefer to work with and 
strengthen the existing one. To existing Round Tables 
we are offering the opportunity to advertise in North & 
South at a nominal cost, and to have access to our 
30,000+ mailing list. In those areas (and there are many 


We have deliberately kept the cost to a minimum— 
$150.00 per person, $125.00 if booked before June 30. This 
conference fee includes meals, but not hotel accommoda- 
tion. The conference will be held at the Crowne Plaza Hotel 
in Richmond, Virginia. As the photographs below indicate, 
the Plaza is a considerable step up from last year’s venue 
(participants still comment on the inadequate elevators!). 


Those interested in attending should call (559) 855-8636 
for further details, or simply send a check (made out to 
the Civil War Society) to the Tollhouse, California, ad- 
dress opposite. 


of them) that do not at present have a Round Table, we 
are encouraging their creation. Anyone interested in 
forming a new group or in involving their existing group 
in this program should contact Keith Poulter at (559) 
855-8637. The first Round Table advertisements appear 
on page 61 of this issue. 


“DAY TWO” GETTYSBURG TOUR 


Michael Miller will lead a one-day 
tour of the Gettysburg battlefield on 
Saturday, September 20 


Oe ——— 


The theme will be “DAY TWO—Robert E. Lee, Plans 
and Performance.” Those who recall Michael’s 
“DAY ONE” tour will know he is an exceptional 
guide. Cost $75.00 to Civil War Society members, 
$60.00 if booked by June 30.* For further details 
call (559) 855-8636. 


* subscribers to North & South are automatically 
members of the Civil War Society. 
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Leslie's Weekly 


PATRICK BRENNAN 


IN THE SPRING OF 1862 the fortunes of 
the Confederacy seemed trapped in an 
inexorable death spiral. At Seven Pines 
just outside Richmond, Virginia, a South- 
ern army retreated to the defenses of the 
Confederate capital after a bloody and in- 
conclusive clash with the Army of the 
Potomac. In Mississippi, a huge Federal 
army poured into Corinth even as Gen- 
eral P.G.T. Beauregard led his army away 


Above: Confederate artillery blasts 
U.S. troops attacking the Tower Battery. 
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from the recently abandoned rail nexus. 
Nashville and New Orleans sat safely en- 
sconced in Union hands, and Federal 
warships plied much of the Mississippi 
River with impunity. Confederates aban- 
doned the superb naval base at Norfolk, 
followed just days later by the scuttling 
of the ironclad Virginia; soon Northern 
vessels ascended the James River with 
their eyes on Richmond. Only in the 
Shenandoah Valley was there a glimmer 
of Southern hope as General Thomas J. 
Jackson outfought and outmaneuvered 
a number of poorly led Federal forces. Yet 
even these few successes could not deflect | 
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The Battle of 


the seemingly inevitable march of the 
Northern armies to victory. 

The situation looked equally bleak 
for the rebel nation on the southeast At- 
lantic coast. The previous November, a 
massive combined operation had re- 
duced the Southern defenses ringing the 
harbor at Port Royal, South Carolina, al- 
lowing a Federal infantry division to oc- 
cupy Hilton Head and the adjoining is- 
lands. Beaufort fell soon thereafter, and 
Union attention turned to the brick-built 
Fort Pulaski in the mouth of the Savan- 
nah River. After a turgidly paced cam- 
paign, the impregnable Pulaski suc- 


CHARLESTON 


Secessionville, June 16,1862 


cumbed in mid-April, devastated by a 
ring of rifled firepower that heralded the 
end of masonry works. Federal morale 
was sky high, as evidenced by one 
Pennsylvanian’s prediction: “[We] will 
put an end to this cursed Rebellion be- 
fore next fall.” With Savannah sealed, Fed- 
eral eyes turned north to South Carolina’s 
cradle of secession, Charleston.! 

Even in the midst of these successes, 
the Federal command on Hilton Head 
suffered from a state of flux. General 
Thomas Sherman had led the infantry 
component of the occupation force since 
its arrival, but the war planners in Wash- 


ington grew dissatisfied with his perfor- 
mance. As a result, Sherman was replaced 
in early April by no fewer than two mili- 
tary orphans, General David Hunter and 
General Henry Benham. Both had lost 
commands elsewhere, with Hunter 
forced out by a reorganization in Kansas 
and Benham dispossessed after running 
afoul of his superiors in western Virginia, 
and their joint arrival caused immediate 
and heated dissatisfaction. Sherman and 
one of his brigadiers, General Isaac I. 
Stevens, had devised a workable plan to 
advance on Charleston using the Charles- 
ton and Savannah Railroad and the area’s 


myriad waterways as a supply line. 
Benham however dismissed the idea out- 
right and came up with a maneuver of 
his own. He proposed moving General 
Horatio Wright's division to Edisto Island 
where it could be ferried to Johns Island 
and march to the Stono River opposite 
Charleston’s southern flank. Concur- 
rently, the navy would transport Isaac 
Stevens’ division to the Stono, where the 
united force would overwhelm rebel de- 
fenses on James Island and force 
Charleston’s capitulation.’ 

The early preparations for the Fed- 
eral assault on Charleston suffered par- 
ticularly from poor intelligence. Hunter 
thought some 25,000 rebels lined the 
works from Savannah to Charleston, with 
another 10,000 occupying Augusta, 
Georgia. These numbers were seriously 
inflated, but both Hunter and Benham 
regarded themselves as badly outnum- 
bered. However, on May 13, the fog of 
war lifted dramatically. An intrepid slave 
and river pilot named Robert Smalls 
commandeered a steamer from Charles- 
ton’s wharf and piloted her across the 
harbor and into the Atlantic. When he 
and his crew arrived at Hilton Head that 
evening, Smalls revealed that much of the 
Confederate manpower in the theater 
had been transferred elsewhere and that 
the Confederate works guarding the 
mouth of the Stono had been abandoned. 
The back door to Charleston seemed sud- 
denly accessible. With possession of the 
spiritual center of secession seemingly 
within their grasp, Hunter and Benham 
plunged into the effort.’ 

The timing of Smalls’ adventure 
could not have been more propitious for 
the North, reinvigorating the Federal ap- 
proach to the campaign at a time when 


* the Confederate command in Charleston 


was approaching chaos. General Robert 
E. Lee had held theater command from 
the previous November until March. 
Under his watch, the defense lines that 
had hugged the many navigable water- 
courses were abandoned to be replaced 
by a new series of works out of range of 
the North’s massive naval guns. Lee knew 
how to work the patrician politicians of 
South Carolina, but when the courtly 
Virginian was called north at the end of 
March, Pennsylvania-born General John 
Pemberton took his place. The local po- 
liticos found the change difficult to ac- 
cept. Governor Francis Pickens daily 
begged Richmond to send a more agree- 
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able replacement, and Charleston’s lead- 
ing citizens regarded him as “irritable, 
petulant, and rude.” Worse yet, Confed- 
erate officers found the man almost im- 
possible. Brigadier General Roswell 
Ripley raged that Pemberton’s willing- 
ness to abandon the city’s outer de- 
fenses—a theory first proposed by Lee— 
was a grave strategic error. His ire, typical 
of many of the city’s defenders, would 
lead Ripley to seek a transfer elsewhere. 
His case was particularly unfortunate for 
he had been one of the prime architects 
of Charleston’s defenses, and his knowl- 
edge of the area was invaluable.' 

Ripley’s legacy was a string of 
earthworks on James Island from Fort 
Pemberton on the Stono to a terminus 
on Lighthouse Creek. However, south of 
the creek and west of the planter village 
of Secessionville stood a detached 
earthwork shielding a lookout tower at 
the neck of a peninsula. Back in Decem- 
ber, Colonel Lewis Hatch had located and 
constructed the isolated battery, earning 
him a fair amount of local criticism. His 
strategic eye would prove prescient. 

Despite the tremors in the upper 
echelon of the Confederate command 
chain, the aptly named Brigadier General 
States Rights Gist led a worthy set of of- 
ficers and troops defending James Island. 
Colonel Johnson Hagood of the Ist South 
Carolina (Hagood’s) Infantry, Colonel 
Clement Stevens and Lieutenant Colonel 
Ellison Capers of the 24th South Caro- 
lina, and Lieutenant Peter Gaillard of the 
Ist South Carolina Battalion were among 
Gist’s forces, and manning the remote 
Tower Battery was the combative Colo- 
nel Thomas G. Lamar of the Ist South 
Carolina Artillery. Many of the soldiers 
grew up in the area and had friends and 
family just a few miles away in Charles- 
ton. They were well aware of the strains 
at the top of the command, but the men 
lining James Island’s trenches were de- 
termined to ignore the bickering and do 
their duty. 


* * * 


EARLY ON JUNE 2, 1862, Horatio Wright’s 
troops stirred from their camps on Edisto 
Island and marched down to a primitive 
wharf. There, ferries began to transfer the 
command to Seabrook Island, where a 
quick march over a nearby causeway 
brought the head of the command to 
Johns Island. However, as the tempera- 
ture rose to near 100 degrees, Benham’s 


General Henry Benham, described by 
Isaac Stevens as “an ass—a dreadful 
man of no earthly use.” 


ambitious plans ground to a halt. Water 
proved scarce, and the resulting heat 
stroke reduced companies to a fraction 
of their strength. “March eight days,” 
wrote one unfortunate, adding it was the 
“hottest day I ever saw.” As the infantry 
struggled across the rough roadways, 
impedimenta lined the march’s course. 
When a wayward vessel slammed into 
Edisto’s wharf, the operation mercifully 
ceased. Barely a third of Wright’s com- 
mand had made it off Edisto.° 

Rising from their primitive camps 
on the 3rd, the Federals saw the signs of 
bad weather streaking the cloudy skies. 
Soon a massive rainstorm swept the area, 
reducing the roads to bottomless quag- 
mires and freezing the marchers in place. 
“It really seemed as if it had never rained 
before,” recalled one Northerner of the 
downpour. Through the driving rain 
Wright pushed his troops from Edisto to 
Johns Island, but it was not until the af- 
ternoon of the 4th that Wright could get 
his column back in motion. Even then, 
as darkness enveloped the drenched land- 
scape, more rainstorms battered the hag- 
gard Northerners and reduced the night's 
march to a crawl. Finally, around 8:00 
a.m. on June 5, fully three days behind 
Benham’s wishful schedule, the head of 
Wright’s division slogged into Legareville 
on the Stono River.° 

Across the expanse of the Stono lay 
the camps of Isaac Stevens’ division, 
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spread out along the contours of Sol 
Legare Island. Despite the outward ap- 
pearance of calm, the first two days of 
Stevens’ occupation had been anything 
but. The Federals had forced Battery Is- 
land on the afternoon of June 2 and 
quickly traversed the causeway to nearby 
Sol Legare. As supplies and troops poured 
into the landing zone, patrols gingerly 
fanned out to the east and set up a cor- 
don across the narrow plateau. 

Confederate scouts relayed news of 
the Yankee arrival to States Rights Gist 
who, in line with Pemberton’s dictum, 
simply kept a watchful eye on the intrud- 
ers. However, new intelligence soon came 
in that prompted Gist to action. When a 
retreating Confederate gun crew at- 
tempted to cross the narrow Rivers 
Causeway from Sol Legare to James Is- 
land, three of their guns tumbled into the 
“pluff” mud. Gist determined to recover 
the pieces the next morning. Accordingly, 
as the sun rose on June 3, Ellison Capers 
led four companies from the 24th South 
Carolina to the scene of the mishap, only 
to find enemy activity along a wood line 
south of the causeway. Capers immedi- 
ately determined to clear the area before 
he attempted to rescue the guns.” 

The milling Yankees who had caught 
Capers attention were elements from the 
first three regiments that had waded 
ashore the previous day. Captain Stephen 
Elliot of the 79th New York commanded 
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a reconnoitering force comprised of men 
from his own regiment, the 100th Penn- 
sylvania, and the 28th Massachusetts. 
That morning they had gathered around 
the Legare plantation buildings where 
the Battery Island Road angled to the 
north toward a thick wood stand, and 
Elliot had ordered the Bay Staters for- 
ward. The Irishmen of the 28th plunged 
into the modest forest, then emerged 
from the dripping expanse just south of 
the Rivers Causeway where they imme- 
diately caught Confederate attention. 
Capers barely paused. A few quick or- 
ders and the Carolinians charged across 
the causeway past the upturned, marsh- 
bound guns and chased the panicky Fed- 
erals into the woods. 

“They broke and ran the first fire 
they received,” recalled one Pennsylva- 
nian of the Massachusetts retreat. As the 
Irish tumbled into view, Elliot threw his 
men into an improvised battleline. He 
extended the Pennsylvanians east along 
the marshline to a cluster of slave cabins, 
and concentrated the New Yorkers at the 
Legare House near the bend in the road. 
As the Confederates opened a desultory 
long-range fire, Elliot placed the shaken 
Irishmen between the two flanks then 
awaited the enemy’s next move. It was not 
long in coming.® 

When Lieutenant Colonel Peter 
Gaillard swung up in support with his Ist 
South Carolina Battalion, Capers deter- 
mined to attack the center of the Union 
line in an attempt to isolate and capture 
the enemy near the slave cabins. With 
their dispositions finalized, the Confed- 
erates burst from the woods and charged 
the Federal line. The 28th Massachusetts 
stayed true to form and broke to the west 
past the 79th New York, but the deter- 
mined Pennsylvanians suddenly found 
themselves cut off by Capers’ thrust and 
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hopelessly pinned with the marsh at their 
backs. After a short fight, Gaillard’s Caro- 
linians closed the noose. Wrote one 
Unionist, “We were cut off and compelled 
to surrender.” The twenty-two Northern- 
ers were hustled away even as Federal 
naval guns peppered the field with fire, 
forcing Capers to call his remaining force 
back across the causeway to the relative 
safety of James Island. Heartened by the 
success of the operation, no Confederate 
seemed to notice that their three guns 
remained plugged in the marsh mud.” 

Amid the same rainstorm that bat- 
tered Wright’s division on Johns Island, 
two companies from the 79th New York 
followed in Capers’ wake and carefully 
approached Rivers Causeway, where they 
found the Confederate guns. Some quick 
work freed two of the pieces. To the 
north, arriving elements of the Eutaw 
Battalion took the New Yorkers under 
some modest fire, but in the murky twi- 
light the Southerners, unaware that the 
Federals were absconding with the aban- 
doned artillery, thought the enemy were 
simply trying to force the causeway. Con- 
tent to keep the Bluecoats south of the 
marsh, the Eutaws made no attempt to 
interfere with the 79th’s operation. Even- 
tually both sides broke off the contact, 
the New Yorkers cheerily transporting the 
captured guns back to their camp, the 
Carolinians warily hunkering down 
along a hedge line. 

The next day, Isaac Stevens found 
himself in a hard place. As the rest of his 
division splashed ashore, Stevens had 
heard nothing of Horatio Wright. He dili- 
gently spent the rainy day consolidating 
his position, but Stevens realized that 
Wright’s continued absence had compli- 
cated if not destroyed Benham’s plan to 
rush the Confederate defenses. Camps 
were established, picket lines laid out, and 


supplies organized, but Isaac Stevens in- 
stinctively knew Benham’s operation was 
badly grounded in the Carolina mud. 

John Pemberton certainly wel- 
comed the enemy’s quiescence. Rich- 
mond had ordered him to send another 
brigade north, so the general dispatched 
Savannah’s commander Alexander 
Lawton to the Confederate capital. To fill 
the various vacancies, Pemberton then 
juggled his subordinates. Moving south 
to Savannah was Roswell Ripley’s re- 
placement, Hugh Mercer, and taking 
command of James Island was Brigadier 
General William Duncan Smith. Smith 
proved an excellent choice. Arriving on 
June 6, the general immediately intro- 
duced the tactical concept of the “Ad- 
vanced Forces,” a revolving cast of sup- 
porting units ready to move wherever 
they were needed. He also established 
three forward bases designed to lend 
quick support to any such moves. Given 
the incomplete nature of much of James 
Island’s defenses and the continuing 
manpower drain, Smith’s dispositions 
were a perfect antidote to the enemy’s 
advantages.'° 

Once Wright arrived at Legareville 
on the 5th, Federal preparations to trans- 
fer his wayward division across the Stono 
began. Two regiments—the 3rd New 
Hampshire and the 7th Connecticut— 
crossed on the 6th and 7th, but Stevens 
and Wright quickly realized that Sol 
Legare was running out of campsites. 
However, on James Island farther north 
along the Stono ran a plateau crowned 
by the Grimball Plantation. In an effort 
to secure the perimeter, Stevens deter- 
mined to examine the area north and 
east of the high ground. 

The next day, one Federal patrol 
crossed the Grimball Causeway, exam- 
ined the plantation proper, then probed 
a farm road that angled to the north- 
east. Suddenly, in a wooded section near 
the James Island Presbyterian Church, 
the Northerners stumbled upon the 
Eutaw Battalion. A brief firefight found 
the reconnaissance tumbling back to- 
ward Grimball’s, To the southeast, three 
companies of the 3rd New Hampshire 
launched a second thrust over the Riv- 
ers Causeway on Battery Island Road. 
Near the Rivers House the van captured 
a few Confederate pickets, whereupon 
the force divided in two. One continued 
north on the road but the other crossed 
through a hedgerow and spread out 
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across a fallow cotton field. Eight hun- 
dred yards to the east stood the Tower 
Battery and beyond that, Secession- 
ville. The Northerners carefully ap- 
proached to within three hundred 
yards of the Tower Battery, whereupon 
Lamar ordered his men to the wall. They 
opened a “well-directed and well sus- 
tained fire,” forcing the Hampshiremen 
back toward the Rivers House. Before 
they hurried away, a number of the 
startled Federals got a clear view of 
Fort Sumter lying in Charleston Har- 
bor some four miles distant."! 

With the Confederates seemingly 
uninterested in the Grimball plateau, 
Wright ordered the 3rd New Hampshire 
to camp there the evening of the 8th, thus 
establishing Henry Benham’s first toe- 
hold on James Island proper. The next 
day steamers lugged the rest of Wright's 
division from Legareville to Grimball’s, 
and by nightfall a line of entrenchments 
circled the growing Union camps. Tho- 
mas Lamar, however, would have none 
of it. He launched a series of barrages at 
the intruders until John Pemberton 
thundered, “Don’t allow your command, 
and especially your batteries, to waste 
ammunition.” Although the commander 
found Lamar’s aggressiveness admirable, 
he had different ideas as to the proper 
method to deal with this new enemy 
threat.'? 

Accordingly, on June 10, Pemberton 
ordered Duncan Smith to organize an 
attack on the new Yankee camp in an ef- 
fort to establish an outwork that might 
control the Stono. Smith gave the unen- 
viable task to Johnson Hagood, who col- 
lected three regiments near the James Is- 
land Presbyterian Church. Trying to 
soften the enemy defenses, Smith com- 
menced a midday artillery bombard- 
ment. When that quieted, Hagood 
pushed his boys forward. Almost imme- 
diately the attack came unglued. South 
of the road, the van of the 47th Georgia 
was spotted by pickets from the 47th New 
York, who alerted their comrades to the 
attack. Well in front of their supports, the 
Georgians followed in the New Yorkers’ 
wake and eventually stumbled from a tree 
line into an open field, only to discover 
elements of the 47th New York, the 45th 
Pennsylvania, and the 97th Pennsylvania 
drawn up in line. Georgian Captain Wil- 
liam Williams screamed out, “Here are 
the Federal sons of bitches; now then 
boys, give them hell.”!? 


The only hell meted out that after- 
noon came from the barking guns of the 
Federal firing line. As Northern musketry 
swept the open ground, Williams 
tumbled dead and his battered Georgia 
comrades sullenly retreated back into the 
woods. As the Confederates realigned 
themselves and launched a second attack, 
Captain John Hamilton deployed part of 
his 3rd US Artillery behind the Federal 
line and blanketed the rebel attack, even 
as a Federal gunboat added its weight 
from the Stono. The Georgians made a 
brief stand, but the arrival of the rest of 
the 97th Pennsylvania squarely on their 
left flank forced the Confederates back 
into the woods. Only then did the Ist 
South Carolina and 4th Louisiana Bat- 
talion make it through the rough ground 
north of the roadway to form on the 
Georgia right, but Johnson Hagood knew 
the game was up. He called off the attack 
and pulled his bloodied troops back to 
the church." 

That evening, all around the 
Grimball buildings, Federal soldiers con- 
gratulated themselves on their smart little 
victory. To the east, however, Duncan 
Smith was furious, and in the heated ex- 
changes after the debacle Pemberton or- 
dered the officer arrested. Calmer heads 
eventually prevailed and Smith retained 


command, but at a critical moment in the 
Federal invasion of James Island, Con- 
federate leadership was roiled by rancor 
and recrimination. All the while, two Fed- 
eral divisions dug in on Charleston’s 
doorstep.!> 


* * * 


UP TO THIS POINT IN THE CAMPAIGN 
Henry Benham had seemed to provide 
most of the leadership while David 
Hunter remained something of a cipher. 
However, Hunter suddenly found good 
reason to thrust himself into the machi- 
nations of command. He was planning 
to depart for Hilton Head—among other 
things, his wife was visiting—and he had 
developed a certain wariness about the 
campaign’s direction. Despite the rather 
obvious failure of Smith’s attack, Hunter 
was surprised by Confederate aggressive- 
ness and perhaps questioned Robert 
Smalls’ intelligence concerning enemy 
strength. Perhaps Hunter had lost confi- 
dence in Benham’s ability; after all, 
Benham’s vision of a lightning assault on 
Charleston had ground down to a frus- 
trating stalemate. Whatever the case, 
Hunter gave clear directives to his chief 
subordinate while the commander was 
away: “You will make no attempt to ad- 
vance on Charleston or to attack Fort 


Opposite: General David Hunter (left), Brigadier General States Rights Gist (center), and 


Brigadier General William Duncan Smith. 


Below: Union troops repulse rebels attempting to capture the pickets of General Wright's divi- 
sion at James Island, near Charleston, June 10. From a sketch by an officer. 


Reproduced from Patrick Brennan's SECESSIONVILLE ASSAULT ON CHARLESTON 
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Johnson,” adding, “You will however pro- 
vide for a secure entrenchment.” On the 
11th, Hunter steamed south.'® 

Benham was in a bad mood. He had 
planned another reconnaissance that day, 
but Horatio Wright said the exertions of 
the 10th precluded any action on his part. 
Camp rumors claimed the rift even 
deeper, that Benham blamed Wright's de- 
lays crossing Johns Island for the 
campaign’s failure. But Benham’s impe- 
rious ways were attracting heat from 
other quarters. Flag Officer Samuel 
Francis Du Pont did little to hide his dis- 
pleasure with the former engineer, and 
Isaac Stevens felt no compunction in call- 
ing Benham “an ass—a dreadful man of 
no earthly use.” Whispers dogged 
Benham of “cowardice, drunkenness and 
lying,” prompting one staffer to remark, 
“All despise him. If we take Charleston it 
will not be his fault.” It seemed the Con- 
federates held no monopoly on discord 
in the chain of command.'” 


John Pemberton seemed impervious 
to the sundry currents roiling his com- 
mand. On June 12 he ordered General 
Nathan G. Evans and his two regiments 
stationed near Adams Run to Charleston. 
Evans ranked Smith, but Pemberton 
needed the troops, and if yet another 
command change on James Island both- 
ered the commander, he did not show it. 
However, others found the arrival of the 
irascible hero of Ball’s Bluff less than 
welcome. Johnson Hagood noted “the 
considerable unpleasantness” that imme- 
diately developed among Evans, Duncan 
Smith, and States Rights Gist, a tenor di- 


| rectly attributable to Pemberton and his 


“anomalous relations in command.” 
Hagood was doubly worried. After a June 
14 tour of James Island, the colonel found 
the defenses weak and lacking in fire- 
power, with Lamar’s position at the 
Tower Battery the only point properly 
prepared to turn back an enemy attack. 
Had he known what was transpiring just 
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to the west, his fears would have been 
compounded, '* 

Henry Benham had arrived at a re- 
markable decision. The enemy battery 
fronting the lookout tower was planting 
shells near the Grimball camps and across 
the eastern stretch of Sol Legare Island. 
Despite Hunter’s directive forbidding an 
attack, Benham decided that the security 
of the camps demanded an attack on and 
reduction of the offending artillery post. 
He called his stunned subordinates to- 
gether on the evening of the 15th and 
informed them of his intentions. In the 
predawn darkness of the next morning, 
Stevens was to attack the battery head on 
while Wright attacked its northern flank, 
all at the point of the bayonet. Stevens 
and Wright expressed reservations but 
Benham was not listening. The meeting 
broke up.!? 

The news swept across the Federal 
camps. Near smoky fires and sodden 
tents, the soldiers examined their weap- 
ons and adjusted their equipment, fully 
aware that many of them might not be 
sharing the moment this time tomorrow. 
At the Rivers House, four Confederate 
pickets settled down to another gloomy 
night on the front lines. At the Tower 
Battery, Thomas Lamar watched his ex- 
hausted cannoneers labor deep into an- 
other night to improve the earthen walls 
protecting his artillery. 


* * * 


AT 2:00 A.M. ON JUNE 16, 1862, Stevens 
got his people in motion. Colonel Will- 
iam Fenton of the 8th Michigan led the 
first brigade—his Michiganders, the 
28th Massachusetts, and the 7th Con- 
necticut—to the front. Colonel Daniel 
Leasure followed with the second bri- 
gade which consisted of the 79th New 
York, Leasure’s Pennsylvanians, and the 
46th New York. In the middle of the col- 
umn rode Captain Alfred Rockwell and 
the four guns of the Ist Connecticut 
Light Artillery. Rockwell was perplexed 
by the operation, so when he encoun- 
tered Stevens mid-march, he asked his 
commander if there were a plan of battle. 
“Damn it sir,’ Stevens angrily responded, 
“there isn’t any plan. You will fire when 
you get a chance, and be careful not to 
hit any of our own men.””° 

In fact there was something of a plan. 
Fenton was to attack in brigade front, 
with the 8th Michigan leading the charge 
and each arriving regiment extending the 
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battleline to the north. While Rockwell 
deployed as best he could, Leasure would 
mirror Fenton's dispositions and come 
up in support of the first brigade. Guns 
were to be unloaded and bayonets fixed. 
With Wright pressing the battery from 
the north, stealth and speed would carry 
the Federals to victory. 
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At some point in the march, Fenton 
ordered an adjustment to his column, He 
moved the 7th Connecticut to second in 
line, replacing the 28th Massachusetts. 
Fenton knew that the Irishmen had per- 
formed poorly during their time in the 
South, an unfortunate reality that prob- 
ably influenced the colonel’s actions. As 
the switch was made, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Joseph Hawley noticed that his Con- 
necticut men were loading their weap- 
ons. He sought out one of Fenton’s 
staffers and asked for clarification. The 
staff officer, Lieutenant Horatio Belcher, 
simply said, “Do as you please in self-de- 
fense.” As the march resumed, Hawley de- 
cided to let his men load their weapons.’! 

Near 4:00 a.m., the van of Fenton’s 
brigade strode within sight of the Rivers 
House. The startled rebel pickets man- 
aged a few shots before two were sub- 
dued. Two others tore off into the dark- 
ness, but Lieutenant Colonel Frank 
Graves of the 8th Michigan ran them 
down. Meanwhile, the Michiganders filed 
through an opening in the hedge line and 
formed in the adjoining fallow cotton 
field. Two companies split off—the so- 
called “forlorn hope”’—and jogged east 
toward the rebel battery, while the rest of 
the regiment hurried into battleline. The 
dispositions complete, the 8th jumped off 
across the rough furrows. In the distance, 
the long roll clattered, but the men kept 
on through the dim light of the rainy 
dawn. After four hundred yards, a sec- 
ond hedgerow loomed across the field. 
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As the Michiganders clambered over the 
hedge and ditch, the forlorn hope surged 
toward the still-silent earthwork. Sud- 
denly, just as the Bluecoats let out a cheer, 
the battery exploded. Screeching canis- 
ter blew across the field and plastered the 
center of the 8th’s line, which recoiled in 
a welter of blood and death.” 
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It had truly been a near thing. Lamar 
had pushed his men until three o’clock 
that morning, then let them sleep in the 
battery without their sidearms. Lamar 
tried to stay awake, but by 4:00 a.m. he 
too was asleep. A half hour later, an alert 
sentry called out. In the dim light, Lamar 
arose to see the enemy charging across 
the field. His two companies sprang to 
their positions and feverishly loaded their 
pieces, while the colonel rushed over to 
the massive 8-inch Columbiad that an- 
chored his artillery component. He or- 
dered canister and sighted the center of 
the enemy line, now not four hundred 
yards from his position. To Lamar’s left, 
Sergeant James Baggott got off the first 
shot from his 24-pounder, but almost im- 
mediately Lamar tugged the Columbiad’s 
lanyard and shredded the center of the 
Michigan line. 

Almost by script, a one hundred 
man relief party from the 22nd South 
Carolina arrived just as the artillery ex- 
ploded. They had intended to arrive 
much earlier but had lost their way in the 
dark night. With the enemy just moments 
away, that little mattered now. Lamar or- 
dered them to the wall, where they took 
the Federal advance under musketry fire. 
The colonel then ordered up the Charles- 
ton Battalion and the Pee Dee Battalion 
from their camps back near Secession- 
ville. But as his orderlies tore off to sum- 
mon the reinforcements, Lamar turned 
to find a shocking sight. Michiganders 
were pouring over the battery’s left flank, 
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and Lamar’s outnumbered men wilted 
before the onslaught. Suddenly, just min- 
utes into the battle, the Federal attack had 
knocked in the door to Charleston.” 

While the center of the 8th Michi- 
gan’s line lay stunned in the center of the 
field, the rightmost companies had 
pushed into a large ditch that fronted the 
battery. Men from the forlorn hope were 
clawing their way up the earthwork’s 
southern walls when the Michiganders 
found a walkway along the adjoining 
flank. They sidled along the flank then 
surged up the ten foot high embank- 
ments, flooding over the parapet and into 
the fort. The first discharges swept the 
nearest rebel artillery crews, killing James 
Baggott and Captain Samuel Reed and 
wounding many others. As more Michi- 
ganders tumbled into the battery, vicious 
hand-to-hand encounters erupted 
among the guns, “perfectly horrible,” as 
one combatant described it. Chaos ruled, 
and the cacophony of battle—“the con- 
tinual discharge of musketry and pistols, 
the clanking of sidearms, yells of expected 
victory, groans of wounded and dying”— 
pierced the morning air.”4 

Suddenly, Lieutenant Colonel Alex- 
ander D. Smith and his Pee Dee Battal- 
ion charged past the bombproof and into 
the battery. Lamar ordered them to seal 
the left flank, so Smith barked out some 
hurried orders. A moment passed as the 
Southerners aligned their ranks, then the 
Carolinians stormed across the back of 
the battery and slammed into the Michi- 
ganders. In a moment it was the Union- 
ists’ turn to be overwhelmed. Bitter hand- 
to-hand fighting slowly pushed the 
Federals up and over the flank parapet, 
but instead of retreating, the Michigan 
men formed on the flank’s outer incline, 
separated from the Southerners by but a 
few feet of Carolina dirt. In fighting that 
presaged the bloodletting at Spottsyl- 
vania two years later, both sides settled 
down to a brutal shooting match at close 
quarters. The Northerners were steeled 
by the knowledge that supports would 
soon close up, but as the Michiganders 
looked back across the field, they saw 
none. Henry Benham’s inadequate 
preparations had come home to haunt.” 

The 7th Connecticut had followed 
the 8th Michigan into the field, but the 
pace of the Michigan attack prevented 
Joseph Hawley from properly aligning his 
boys. Instead they angled across the field 
piecemeal, trying as best they could to 
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form on the Michigan left. When they 
reached the second hedge just five hun- 
dred yards from the now raging battle, 
Hawley wrenched some order from his 
command. However, when they crossed 
the hedgerow and stormed forward, the 
7th almost immediately plunged into the 
bottomless pluff mud of a hidden marsh. 
Since Benham had never properly inves- 
tigated this area, the shocked Bluecoats 
had no idea that they were charging down 
a marsh-bound peninsula, and a tele- 
scoping one at that. And instead of com- 
ing up on the 8th Michigan’s left, the 7th 
Connecticut was now hopelessly mired 
in a gooey entanglement. 

With Confederate artillery sweeping 
his ranks—mowing the men “down like 
sheep”—Hawley struggled to get his 
troops in order. Finally, after an endless 
pause, the officer massaged the infantry 
back into a battleline. Suddenly, the next 
regiment in line, the 28th Massachusetts, 
came storming up from behind, slam- 
ming into Hawley’s boys and rolling them 
all back into the marsh. Concurrently, 
more Confederate fire plastered the Mas- 
sachusetts right, prompting many of the 
Irishmen who had not plunged into the 
pluff mud to simply go to ground. Oth- 
ers found their baptism of fire unendur- 
able, the ground littered with “arms, legs, 
[and] heads tore to pieces”; after but a 
few minutes under fire, they broke for the 
rear. With Hawley’s men in confusion 
and the Massachusetts men broken, the 
8th Michigan fought on alone at the walls 
of the Tower Battery.?° 

Still, small groups of Northerners 
bulled their way forward to the battery’s 
northern flank where they took aim on 
Lieutenant James Bellinger’s gun crews. 
Slowly the cannoneers fell before the 
unmerciful enemy fire until only Bell- 
inger, his brother, and a private stood. 
But at “a time when all hope fled,” hope 
somehow returned when Lieutenant 
Colonel Peter Gaillard and his Charles- 
ton Battalion raced into the battery on 
the Pee Dees’ wake and muscled onto the 
right flank’s parapet.?7 

Federal riflery dropped the first 
Charlestonians to arrive, including the 
highly regarded Captain Henry King, but 
the rest filed along the wall, leveled their 
muskets, and took on the Federals 
huddled along the cotton rows and 
marshline. One of the lieutenants urging 
the Confederates on was a Scotsman 
named James Campbell. Recently he had 
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Lieutenant Colonel David Morrison leads the 79th New York over the wall of the Tower Battery. 


learned that his brother Alexander was a 
member of the 79th New York, a unit 
likely somewhere out in the field. His 
exact emotions can only be surmised as 
he aimed at the bluecoated enemy, but 
his battalion’s arrival in the perfect place 
at the perfect time had certainly defused 
the crisis on the Tower Battery’s right 
flank. 

With their supports grounded well 
to the rear, the Michiganders still cling- 
ing to the battery’s left flank knew the 
game was over. Sullenly, many began to 
abandon the bloody wall and find refuge 
along the marshline and between the cot- 
ton rows. Unbeknown to them, Joseph 
Hawley was still trying to get his men up 
to their support. With most of the 
Irishmen gone, Hawley collected what 
men he could and led them south across 
the face of the battery. But when they ar- 
rived at the peninsula’s southern 
marshline, a mob of Federals charging 
hard toward the battery crashed through 
Hawley’s modest formation and left it 
badly disordered.”* 

This mob was in fact the first regi- 
ment from Leasure’s second brigade, the 
tough Scotsmen from the 79th New York. 
Bloodied on Henry House Hill at First 
Manassas, these New Yorkers knew how 
to fight and fight well. Isaac Stevens had 
served as their second colonel, and the 
bond between the men and the diminu- 
tive officer was deep. Word of the 8th 
Michigan’s deadly predicament had come 
back from the front, and Stevens was 
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waiting for them when they crossed the 
hedge line into the cotton field. With no 
time to align, Lieutenant Colonel David 
Morrison simply ordered his men for- 
ward, trampling what was left of the 28th 
Massachusetts near the field’s center and 
blasting through Hawley’s men toward 
the front. Knifing through “a perfect 
cloud of grapeshot,” the Highlanders 
gathered up many of the Michiganders 
in their final push as they lunged across 
the ditch and up the wall. With one final 
effort, the Northerners slammed into the 
Pee Dee Battalion along the bloody para- 
pet of the Tower Battery.”? 

Morrison led the way, emptying his 
pistol into the welter of violence. But the 
withering counterfire pinned the Union- 
ists in place. Again, brutal fighting 
marked the two lines separated by the 
battery’s wall. Morrison ordered a second 
thrust over the wall, but the attempt met 
with the same result as the first, with 
Morrison taking a head wound in the 
process. “I never saw our boys fight with 
such determination,’ enthused one High- 
lander, but driven by the energy of their 
officers the Pee Dees matched the Fed- 
eral effort. As his troops flew through 
their ammunition, Alexander Smith 
scoured the area for extra bullets and 
abandoned weapons. Major J. H. Hudson 
constantly realigned his men to provide 
maximum firing efficiency, and Adjutant 
B.E Miller barked out encouragement for 
his men to “fight until death.” Even the 
New Yorkers commented on the “fierce 
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and determined” spirit displayed by their 
foemen. These Highlanders had shown 
their mettle before in battle; it would take 
maximum effort to counter this kind of 
battle-hardened power. That morning, in 
their baptism of fire, the Pee Dee Battal- 
ion searched themselves and found that 
necessary effort.*” 

Standing a few yards in front of the 
battery was the 79th New York’s 
flagbearer, Alexander Campbell. From 
the smoke, a fellow Highlander appeared 
with a Confederate prisoner and depos- 
ited the unlucky warrior with the color 
guard. Campbell took the moment to ask 
the rebel if he knew of James Campbell, 
to which the rebel replied that Campbell 
was just then fighting on the north flank 
of the battery.*! 

About this time, Alfred Rockwell 
deployed the guns of the Ist Connecti- 
cut Light Artillery along the hedge five 
hundred yards from the battery and took 
the Confederates under fire. Meanwhile, 
elements of the 100th Pennsylvania 
added their weight to the attack, but with 
the assault’s van stalled along the battery’s 
perimeter Daniel Leasure realized the 
bolt was shot. He distributed orders for 
the Federals to rally on their flags and fall 
back to the mid-field hedge. Slowly, in the 
face of stinging enemy fire, the North- 
erners retreated across the bloody cotton 
field and hunkered down behind the pro- 
tective embankment, heartened by the 
thunder of Rockwell’s guns. Joining them 
there was the 46th New York, the only 
regiment of Stevens’ command not yet 
engaged in the battle. Suddenly, move- 
ment to the north caught Federal atten- 
tion. Advancing to the east beyond the 
marsh strode the lead elements of 
Horatio Wright’s division, fully forty-five 
minutes after the battle had begun, a fact 
not lost upon Stevens’ weary troops.*” 
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Wright had attempted to time the 
advance of Colonel Robert Williams’ bri- 
gade with the battle’s commencement, 
but his first unit in line—the 3rd Rhode 
Island Heavy Artillery—had moved to 
the southeast when the sound of the 
fighting erupted. As they came upon 
Stevens’ force already engaged up near 
the battery, the Rhode Islanders could 
also see their comrades—the 3rd New 
Hampshire—advancing farther to the 
north, prompting the heavies to wade 
through a finger of wetlands to reconnect 
with their brigade. Thus, Lieutenant 
Colonel John Jackson found himself in 
the van of the advance as he pushed his 
Hampshiremen across the Battery Island 
Road and toward the Tower Battery. Still, 
as they pressed on, no one seemed to 
notice that an impassable marsh now 
separated them from Stevens’ brigade. As 
the Hampshiremen passed some slave 
cabins, Jackson angled their approach to 
the south, almost directly on line with the 
Tower Battery’s right flank. So close were 
they to the rebel earthwork that one 
Northerner recalled, “We were deter- 
mined to come right in and take posses- 
sion.” But it was not to be. Jackson’s van 
moved a few yards farther south only to 
find the impassable marsh between them 
and the Confederates. The advance 
halted, but Jackson quickly ordered the 
regiment into line. In a flash, Hampshire 
musketry swept across the one hundred 
twenty-five yards of pluff mud and 
slammed into the Charleston Battalion.** 

It was as shocking as it was destruc- 
tive. The Charlestonians had joined the 
rest of the battery’s defenders in celebrat- 
ing the retreat of the enemy from their 
front when the flanking fire ripped across 
the north parapet. Some fell in the hail 
of bullets, while others recoiled away 
from the blast. One Confederate recalled, 


“The contest was very unequal and try- 
ing. It raged for some time.” The officers 
in the battery were falling at an alarming 
rate. Thomas Lamar suffered a neck 
wound and transferred command to Pe- 
ter Gaillard. But Gaillard went down with 
a knee wound, so command again de- 
volved, this time to Lieutenant Thomas 
Wagner. With six regiments five hundred 
yards to their front and another regiment 
one hundred twenty-five yards off their 
flank, the defenders of the Tower battery 
faced yet another crisis.4 

To the north, Johnson Hagood was 
organizing his own response. When word 
came of the attack on the Tower Battery, 


| Hagood ordered Lieutenant John 


McEnery and the 4th Louisiana Battal- 
ion from their camps on the King’s High- 
way to reinforce the battery via the foot- 
bridge to the rear of the Secessionville 
peninsula. At the same time, he ordered 
his Ist South Carolina and the Eutaw 
Battalion to proceed west on the high- 
way to Artillery Crossroads then south 
on the Battery Island Road to take the 
attack in flank. The Eutaws marched off 
first, following Hagood’s prescribed route 
and arriving at a thick stand of abatis that 
hid them from the 3rd New Hampshire’s 
advance. Deployed in front of the ob- 
structions were one hundred men from 
the 24th South Carolina, and coming up 
on the Eutaws left was a 6-pounder from 
Boyce’s Light Battery under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant B. A. Jeter.*° 
Hagood and Lieutenant Colonel 
Ellison Capers were watching their men 
deploy, when both realized that a battery 
near the Clark House—well positioned 
to take the enemy advance in flank—was 
strangely silent. Capers volunteered to see 
what the matter was. After a brisk ride 
he came upon the twin 24-pounders and 
their seemingly confused crews. Capers 
demanded an answer for the battery’s 
quiescence, and learned that the gunners 
had just arrived “from the country” and 
did not know how to sight or fire the 
guns. Capers gave some hurried instruc- 
tions, and the battery fired off its first 
shot. The shell landed in the midst of the 
3rd New Hampshire, but the recoil of the 
piece dismounted it. Undaunted, the 
cheering gunners slammed another shell 
into the Hampshiremen, then continued 
firing with the bearing of veterans. Satis- 
fied, Capers mounted up and rode for 
Hagood’s front. However, after covering 
about one hundred yards to the east, Ca- 
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pers was summoned into the Clark 
House. There he found Duncan Smith 
and “Shanks” Evans watching the battle 
from an upstairs window. Capers ex- 
plained his position but Evans overruled 
him and ordered the young officer back 
to oversee the efforts at the battery he had 
just departed. Naturally Capers wanted 
to fight with his regiment, but he duti- 
fully returned to watch his new charges 
sting the Federal flank with their fire.*° 

Joining the “country” cannoneers 
annoying the suddenly isolated 3rd New 
Hampshire were Jeter’s 6-pounder and 
the skirmishers from the 24th South 
Carolina. But responding to this new 
Confederate fire was the 3rd Rhode Is- 
land trailing in the Hampshire wake. 
Major Edwin Metcalf saw the rebels a few 
hundred yards to his left, so instead of 
following the Hampshiremen, he re- 
aligned his advance to the north and 
rushed the new threat. The 24th’s skir- 
mishers saw Metcalf coming and melted 
into the abatis which prevented the 
Eutaws—then formed north of the ob- 
structions—from firing at the Yankee 
advance. So with little resistance, the 
Rhode Islanders penetrated the abatis 
and raked the Eutaws. Luckily for the 
Carolinians, the action proved brief. At 
the height of his success, Metcalf turned 
to see Jackson’s regiment abandoning its 
position and retreating across his rear. 
Startled, the officer called his attack off 
and pulled his Rhode Islanders back to 
the Battery Island Road.*” 

Jackson and his boys had stood the 
artillery fire, but the arrival of the 4th 
Louisiana Battalion in his front made his 
position untenable. McEnery had driven 
his men across the footbridge and raced 
across the intervening fields to deploy in 
the woods behind the battery’s right 
flank. Then, in a rush, they moved 
through the trees to the marshline and 
opened on the Hampshiremen across the 
marsh. “We poured into the ranks of the 
vandal volley after volley,” recalled 
McEnery’s adjutant. Jackson and his men 
suddenly found themselves surrounded 
by Confederate artillery and musketry, 
and with no signs of support, Jackson 
drew his lines in. From the west thun- 
dered a horseman. He bore orders for 
Jackson to pull back to the Battery Is- 
land Road. The relieved officer thank- 
fully complied.** 

As the 3rd New Hampshire departed 
their front, the Louisianians rushed into 


the battery, spreading out among the 
earthwork’s exhausted defenders. Wagner 
now gave command of the battery to 
McEnery. The officer would later write, 
“J caused an incessant volley of grape and 
canister to be poured into the broken and 
retreating columns of the enemy.” With 
the pressure on the flank dissipated, the 
Confederates responded to the Louisian- 
ians’ arrival with renewed fervor.*? 


* * * 


IT TOOK SOME DOING, but Daniel Leasure 
finally had his command in place. He had 
shoehorned the six regiments behind the 
hedge line five hundred yards from the 
battered Confederate position, and he 
had ordered sharpshooters out into the 
field to annoy any visible enemy. As 
Leasure awaited Stevens’ order to renew 
the assault, Rockwell’s guns continued to 
sweep the enemy’s earthworks. Despite 
the setbacks of the day, Leasure was ready, 
even eager, to get back at the rebels. 
Henry Benham was in a less aggres- 
sive state of mind. He and Wright had 
arrived at the front to find his plan in 
disarray. Hamilton’s guns deployed north 
along the Battery Island Road while the 


97th Pennsylvania formed in support. 


But Benham’s hope of a quick rush over 
the rebel works had degenerated into a 
bloody exercise, and as Williams’ battered 
regiments returned from their foray up 
the Hills Peninsula, Benham resolved that 
the operation was over. Lieutenant Henry 
Tafft arrived from Isaac Stevens request- 
ing orders. Tafft found Benham a “badly 
frightened officer...a full half mile from 
danger,” and told the general that Stevens 
was ready to renew the assault but would 
need Wright’s support on his flank. 
Benham blanched. He “declined the aid 
demanded and ordered General Stevens 
to retreat.” As Horatio Wright guided his 
troops back to the Grimball plateau, Tafft 
had a word to describe Benham: cow- 
ard,*° 

Given his prior dealings with 
Benham, Isaac Stevens’ reaction to the 
retreat orders were inevitable. Daniel 
Leasure however exploded when he 
learned of the directives. “Oh God, for- 
give me,” he would later write, “the bit- 
terness engendered by the disappoint- 
ment of that hour.” Still, Leasure ordered 
his boys back to the Battery Island Road, 
with one Pennsylvanian recalling, “You 
never saw a lot of men walk so slow, and 
every little bit they would stop and look 
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back.” In one final act, someone fired the 
Rivers House, which had become a Fed- 
eral field hospital. As the smoke and 
flames rose into the sky, Isaac Stevens led 
his brigades back to the camps on Sol 
Legare Island.*! 

The Confederates in the Tower bat- 
tery could barely contain their joy. For 
three hours they had withstood the fron- 
tal assault of two Federal brigades and the 
jolting thrust of the 3rd New Hampshire. 
Now, with the Federals disappearing 
down the Battery Island Road, they real- 
ized they had won against huge odds a 
victory of the first order. Exhausted 
squads tumbled over the battery’s walls 
and into the field, collecting prisoners 
and weapons, tending to the wounded, 
and burying the dead. Similar scenes 
played out in front of Hagood’s position. 


Opposite: General John Pemberton (left), 
Colonel Johnson Hagood (center), and 
General Thomas Sherman . 

Below: Men of the 3rd Rhode Island 
Volunteers drive the rebel sharpshooters at 
bayonet point from the woods on James 
Island, June 16. From a sketch by an officer. 
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Museum of the Confederacy 


Everywhere there was devastation: inthe | erates still able to shoulder muskets. 


center of the cotton field where Lamar’s 
artillery plastered the 8th Michigan, 
along the left flank of the battery and 
among Lamar’s guns, and at the 3rd New 
Hampshire’s firing line. Doctors com- 
mandeered the buildings at Secessionville 
which quickly filled with the wounded 
from both sides. In the battery, some of 
the men cried. Others prayed. 

Around midday, Pemberton arrived. 
Looking about, he was stunned not only 
at the carnage but at the shockingly small 
number of effectives that stood to. Even 
after the balance of the 22nd South Caro- 
lina arrived, the general called up the 
46th Georgia to reinforce those Confed- 
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Pemberton knew that this battered 
group of gunners and infantrymen had 


| somehow blunted a determined attempt 


to blast through the back door to 
Charleston. Lamar estimated that prior 
to the arrival of the 4th Louisiana Bat- 


| talion he never had more than five hun- 
| dred men in the fort. Combined with the 


Louisiana casualties, Lamar calculated 
his losses as nearly one in four. Johnson 
Hagood also estimated his force at 
around five hundred men with only light 


| casualties, about thirty-two. It was an af- 


fair of outposts, a victory won not by the 


| generals at their headquarters but by the 
| men on the firing line.** 


Library of Congress 


* * * 


ABOUT 4,500 FEDERAL TROOPS attacked 
the Tower Battery on the morning of 
June 16, 1862. Nearly seven hundred fell 
in the effort. The 8th Michigan was hit 
the hardest, losing 184 of its 534 
effectives. The 79th New York and the 
3rd New Hampshire each lost more than 
one hundred men in their brief time be- 
fore the Confederate guns. Staffer Will- 
iam Thompson Lusk expressed the view 
of many when he reflected on the “hard, 
cruel memorable day, memorable for its 
folly and wickedness, memorable for its 
wanton sacrifice of human life to gratify 
the silly vanity of a man.” That man was 
Henry Benham.** 

That night, Benham went to work 
covering his tracks. He absurdly recast 
the attack as a reconnaissance in force. 
Unfortunately for the general, very few 
people bought his explanation. On June 
19 David Hunter arrested him for dis- 
obedience of orders and sent him north. 
Then, when Benham attached an ad- 
dendum to his report claiming the sup- 
port of his subordinates, Isaac Stevens 
and Horatio Wright angrily denied 
anything of the sort. The official skir- 
mishing paused when Hunter ordered 
the camps struck and the Federal po- 
sitions south of Charleston aban- 
doned. By July 7 the last of Hunter’s 
command was back on Edisto Island 
and Hilton Head, the James Island 
Campaign consigned to history. Only 
then did the official reckoning of the 
failed operation heat up.** 

In mid-July Stevens’ report lam- 
basting Benham’s conduct surfaced in 
the New York Times. When Benham saw 
it, he composed a rejoinder, accusing 
Stevens of disobedience, with inferences 
of cowardice. However, Stevens had 
friends in the halls of power, and his 
sources assured him that the adminis- 
tration would side with him in the brou- 
haha. With that in mind, Stevens issued 
a muted response to Benham’s fulmi- 
nations, stating simply that he could 
prove everything he said. His sources 
proved correct. On August 7 an angry 
Abraham Lincoln revoked Benham’s 
earlier promotion to brigadier general, 
leaving the officer with reduced rank 
and no command.® 

Benham was anything if not persis- 
tent. His questioning of Stevens’ cour- 
age proved ill-advised, especially when 
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Stevens fell in September at the head of 
his troops at Chantilly. But in January 
1863 Henry Benham was exonerated of 
wrongdoing at Secessionville and became 
a lieutenant colonel in the engineers. De- 
spite rising to command of the Engineer 
Brigade in the Army of the Potomac and 
leading the victory march down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Benham’s behavior can 
be judged by one salient fact: after 
Secessionville, he never again led men in 
battle.*° 

John Pemberton took an equally 
hard lesson from Secessionville. Heated 
civilian reaction to his defensive con- 
cepts—especially the possibility of aban- 
doning Charleston—guided his opera- 
tions a year later at Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi. But Secessionville would represent 
something entirely different for most 
Americans. The sharp fight that saved 
Charleston was the first in a string of 
Confederate successes that eventually 
drove Southern armies to the banks of 
the Antietam and the streets of Perryville. 
History may remember better the Seven 
Days, Cedar Mountain, and 2nd Man- 
assas, but Secessionville represented the 
North’s last, best hope to take Charles- 
ton, and the South’s renewed ability to 
defend itself. 

The Tower Battery would remain a 
lynchpin on the defensive line protect- 
ing Charleston, even as subsequent com- 
manders repositioned the troops. It 
would serve in that function until Will- 
iam Sherman flanked the city in early 
1865. However, it would lose its title as 
the Tower Battery when it was renamed 
Fort Lamar in honor of that officer’s he- 
roic defense of his post. Thomas Lamar 
would have little time to bask in the glory. 
In a fall outbreak of malaria that also 
claimed William Duncan Smith, Thomas 
Lamar succumbed to the disease on Oc- 
tober 18, 1862. His remains were trans- 
ported to the Edgefield district where his 
grieving wife and children laid him to 
rest. 

“Shanks” Evans would later claim 
credit for the victory at Secessionville. 
Others would dispute his fatuous think- 
ing. But in an Augusta, Georgia, grave- 
yard rises an obelisk that honors the 
memory of Thomas Lamar. There are 
images of palmetto trees and military in- 
signia arrayed on the granite. And a single 
appellation carved into the stone lays to 
rest any dispute as to the credit for the 
Confederate victory outside Charleston 


on June 16, 1862. Across the bottom of | 
monument reads the simple declaration: 
The Hero of Secessionville. 2 
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M. SHANNON MALLARD 


**I had no comfort to give the people” 


OPPOSITION TO THE CONFEDERACY IN CIVIL WAR MISSISSIPPI 


6 tee 
1865, but the conflict contin- 
ued to rage in the hearts, minds, 
and popular memory of Mississippians. 
The wartime actions of anti-Confeder- 
ates and Union sympathizers left a legacy 
of distrust among the ex-Confederate 
populace. Magnolia State society felt so 
shaky that attempts surfaced to cover up 
the prior existence of opposition to the 
Confederacy, to sweep proof of Civil War 
Federal loyalty under the proverbial rug. 
After the war the legislature, dominated 
by ex-Confederates, changed the name of 
Jones County and its seat Ellisville to 
Davis County and Leesburg, respectively. 
The hope was both to enshrine Confed- 
erate heroes of the war and bury the 
memory of the anti-Confederate guer- 
rilla combatants in Jones County “so deep 
that the hand of time may never resur- 
rect it.”' The new names lasted only 
briefly, but the intent of Mississippians 
was clear. 

At the start of the Civil War, the 
majority of white Mississippians enthu- 
siastically marched off to battle. Not all 
the state’s inhabitants shared this enthu- 
siasm, however. There was a significant 
minority of whites who either opposed 
the Confederate government or actively 
aided the Union. In Mississippi, in short, 
there were both anti-Confederates and 
pro-Unionists, and it was the memory of 
these people that the post-war legislature 
was trying to eradicate. 

The anti-Confederates responded to 
the war against the Union with guarded 
criticism or polite protest. They feared 
reprisals from the state government, the 
Confederate military, or fanatical neigh- 
bors, so most dissenters in Mississippi 
initially kept quiet publicly, only espous- 
ing their sympathies privately to their 
immediate families or trusted friends. As 
the war progressed and various factors 
compounded existing resentment against 
the Confederacy, however, criticism of 
the state and rebel governments intensi- 


fied. Near the end of the war, many Mis- 
sissippians became more adamant, active, 
and vocal in their feelings and actions 
against the Confederacy. 

Some dissident Mississippians, how- 
ever, focused their resentment quickly 
and actively sought to motivate apathetic 
neighbors, aid the Federal army, and end 
Confederate control. As was the case with 
the more passive anti-Confederates, the 
active Unionist clergy, guerrillas, and 
spies grew more vocal with the increas- 
ing impotence of the Confederate infra- 
structure and the amplification of suffer- 
ing along the homefront. 

Immediately following secession, 
such reluctant Mississippians were at 
a loss as to what to do. Residents of 
Vicksburg, for example, looked to their 
newspapers for an indication of the 
next course of action. Their paper, The 
Weekly Vicksburg Whig, an adamant 
opponent of Democratic demagoguery 
before the secession vote, initially took 
a guarded stance, stating, “The pres- 
sure of news matters upon our col- 
umns, which we consider of far more 
interest to our readers than anything we 
might say, has prevented us from indulg- 
ing in any comment which might have 
been suggested by the events which have 
recently transpired.”* The newspaper 
was clearly afraid to take a stand op- 
posing secession for fear that the en- 
thusiastic majority would hinder its 
circulation or provide even more dam- 
aging punishment. 

Two weeks after the passage of the 
secession ordinance, the Vicksburg paper 
did take a stand, calling for political soli- 
darity following the state’s withdrawal 
from the Union. The newspaper pub- 
lished the correspondence of Judge J. S. 
Yerger, an anti-secession representative at 
the secession convention from Washing- 
ton County, believing that the Judge’s let- 
ter would “especially commend itself as 
a fair reflex of the opinion of the minor- 
ity of the State. . ..” Titled “The Duty of 
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Conservatives,” Yerger wrote, “what we 
[Mississippians] want now, what the state 
wants, what the South wants, is CO-OP- 
ERATION for our mutual safety, defence, 
and protection.” The judge’s words, “we 
must be one at home and the South must 
bea unit,” simultaneously represented the 
fearful opinion of many vanquished 
cooperationists and foreshadowed the 
Confederacy’s attempt to create total 
“unity.” (Cooperationists were those who 
during the secession crisis had advocated 
working with conservatives throughout 
the Union.)? 

Apparently not receiving the desired 
acquiescent response from its cooper- 
ationist readers, the paper issued another 
plea to Warren County residents: 

The secession of our State and 

the formation of a new Republic 

has of course obliterated all 

former political organizations, 

and should also eradicate all 

partisan prejudices. Such a 

condition of things revives the 

old days of Roman Purity, 

“When none were for a party, 

But all were for the State.”* 

Clearly, this appeal indicates that there 
was a lack of Confederate solidarity, and 
that anti-secession opposition existed. 

Public pleas for unity were one way 
the majority tried to get dissidents into 
line. There were also threats to person 
and property, all in the hopes of creating 
a consolidated opinion in the state. As 
early as twenty days following Mississ- 
ippi’s decision to secede from the Union, 
reports of property confiscation and 
physical coercion began to circulate. For 
instance, the Whig reprinted a letter pre- 
viously published in the St. Louis Demo- 
crat from “[o|ne of the wealthiest plant- 
ers in Mississippi.” In this captured 
correspondence, the planter warned “a 
Southern Gentleman in New York, that 
unless he [returned] speedily, his prop- 
erty [would] be seized as that of a disaf- 
fected person” and “that he himself [was] 


ite 


F.A.P. Barnard, chancellor of the University of Mississippi, and 
a confirmed Unionist. Williams Library, University of Mississippi 


a Union man, but dare not say so, for fear 
of mob violence.”* 

The Whig immediately called the 
intercepted correspondence “slander 
upon the State of Mississippi,” but the 
letter demonstrated the danger of hold- 
ing a dissenting opinion. This danger was 
widespread. For instance, a resident of 
Tishomingo County, E. J. Sorrell, a forty- 
two-year-old mechanic, recalled in later 
years that “[a]ll Union men were threat- 
ened in a general way” throughout the 
conflict. In Prentiss County, seventy-six- 
year-old Terry Dalton remembered that 
almost all members of the community 
suffered from some damage “more or 
less” as a result of their Union sympathy.° 
Corinth resident and volunteer for the 
Federal Secret Service, M.A. Higgin- 


bottom, recalled that “it was a common 
expression that every man who would 
not take sides with the Confederacy: 
‘ought to be hung.” Likewise, Matthew 
J. Babb of Alcorn County recollected that 
“citizens of Tishomingo County... 
threatened to put [him] in the possession 
of Confederate authorities if [he] did not 
cease talking against secession.”* Samuel 
Beaty, a farmer in Tippah County, also 
remembered that his property was taken 
or destroyed; he could not vote because 
“it would have been dangerous,” and he 
“was often physically threatened,” all “on 
account of his Union sentiments.” 
Testimonies such as these demon- 
strate the existence of anti-Confederates 
within the state and the difficulties and 
dangers they faced during the crisis. The 


Confederate authorities were initially 
successful in muzzling much of the op- 
position by means of threats and vio- 
lence. Yet they were never able to silence 
people totally. 

Presbyterian Minister John Aughey’s 
experiences graphically exemplify the 
violent threats anti-Confederate Missis- 
sippians faced and their stubborn resis- 
tance to acquiesce to Confederate tactics. 
In his 1888 book Tupelo, Aughey recalled 
his experiences: “There are many loyal 
men in the Southern states, who to avoid 
martyrdom, conceal their opinions. All 
those who were eminent for piety, op- 
posed secession till the states passed the 
Ordinance secession. They, then, in the 
face of danger became quiescent, not ac- 
quiescent.” According to the reverend, it 
became “dangerous to utter a word in 
favor of the Union. Many suspected 
Unionists were lynched.”'® Eventually ar- 
rested twice, imprisoned, and sentenced 
to death because of his opinions, Aughey 
intimately understood the dangers of 
pronounced public opposition to the 
Confederacy. 

Preaching Unionist messages from 
behind his pulpit following the secession 
decision, Aughey became the target of 
vigilance committees in northeast Mis- 
sissippi. According to the minister, the 
night before he was told to appear in front 
of the self-appointed committee of vigi- 
lance, a slave brought him the following 
summons: 

A skull and cross-bones illumi- 

nated one corner, a coffin and 

newly-made grave were crudely 

drawn in another corner, a 

gallows was conspicuous, a 

victim whose hands were bound 

behind his back and a cap drawn 

over his face, stood upon the 

trap ready for execution. In bold 

letters was written, “Such be the 

doom of all traitors.”"' 
Considering such threats, Aughey had 
little choice but to attend the meeting as 
ordered. 

He appeared before the committee 
and defiantly answered their charges re- 
garding his “Union proclivities” and his 
negative opinion toward slavery. The lis- 
teners were not satisfied with his answers, 
but John Aughey left the meeting that 
evening unscathed. As he departed, how- 
ever, he heard rumblings in the gallery 
that had gathered to witness the interro- 
gation. Aughey recognized the secession- 
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ists’ growing frustration and anger to- 
ward him and realized that several “vigi- 
lantes” were prepared to do him bodily 
harm.!? He went home quickly. 

A few days later, Aughey came face 
to face with the reality of such threats. 
One evening as he was returning home, 
the minister witnessed several men pre- 
paring to attack his house. He rushed in 
first, barricaded the door, and found shel- 
ter for his wife. He armed himself with a 
shotgun in anticipation of the assassins’ 
arrival. Fortunately for Aughey, several of 
these men accidentally stumbled into an 
unfinished well on his property, injuring 
themselves and finding it impossible to 
accomplish their murderous scheme." 

The attempts on Aughey’s life did 
not end with this failed nighttime assas- 
sination attempt. According to the min- 
ister: 

At this time there was a man 

named Dr. Smith who resided in 

Canton, Mississippi. He fre- 

quently visited friends in 

Choctaw [C]ounty. He was a 

violent secessionist. Having 

learned of the failure of the 
attempt upon my life, he 

resolved to take charge of the 

matter himself, and execute 

summary vengeance upon one 
who had too long been suffered 

to live.'* 

One Sunday, Smith arrived at 
Aughey’s church in French Camp, Mis- 
sissippi, with the intention of killing the 
reverend. Aughey, however, had departed 
prior to the doctor’s arrival to dine with 
a member of his congregation and to look 
in on a sick girl. As Smith closed in on 
Aughey’s home, he mistook a local Meth- 
odist minister for John Aughey. Pulling a 
pistol from his pocket, the doctor fired 
one shot into his target, killing the wrong 
man. The witnessing congregation im- 
mediately captured the shooter. To avoid 
trial for murder, Smith pleaded insanity 
and was committed to an insane asylum. 

The second failed attempt on 
Aughey’s life, combined with the death 
of several of the minister’s colleagues, 
resulted in his decision to leave his home 
and seek safety among Unionist citizens 
in Tishomingo County. Twice a prisoner 
of Confederate supporters, with the 
threat of death constantly over his head, 
Aughey successfully escaped his captors 
and reached Union forces in north Mis- 
sissippi. Following his 1862 defection, 


Aughey provided Federal general William 
Rosecrans with vital information about 
the Confederates in Tupelo. He then left 
the state, and in 1863 published his ex- 
periences in a book entitled The Iron Fur- 
nace or Slavery and Secession.'> 

The publication of Aughey’s book 
may have influenced the opinions of 
some Northerners who up to that time 
had been reluctant to support the war. 
According to a letter included in the sec- 
ond printing of the work, “[mJore than 
three thousand copies of The Iron Fur- 
nace were ordered in advance of its pub- 
lication, and many additional thousands 
have since been sold.” Although a sensa- 
tionalized account, Aughey’s descriptions 
of atrocities, violence, and Machiavellian 
tactics portrayed the South asa place full 
of evil, an “iron furnace” in a hellish land 
for anti-Confederates. No doubt speak- 
ing for many others who read the book, 
General U.S. Grant felt “much compas- 
sion for [Aughey] and the great number 
of southern loyalists who ... suffered such 
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Presbyterian minister John 
Aughey: “There are many loyal men 
in the Southern states, who to avoid 
martyrdom, conceal their opinions.” 


terrible things at the hands of their dis- 
loyal fellow citizens.”'® 

Sometimes threats against anti-Con- 
federates became so severe that Missis- 
sippians protested against the Confed- 
eracy with their feet. Whether out of fear 
or because of stanch anti-Confederate 
conviction, some residents left the South 
and sought shelter within Union lines. 
Samuel P. Beaty’s experiences indicate 
that the common motive for flight from 
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the South was fear. Beaty knew firsthand 
the danger he and his family faced as a 
result of their Union sympathy. Accord- 
ing to his friend Samuel McAllister, 
“Beaty was proverbially [h]ated by the 
Confederates of Tippah County, who 
knew his [p]olitical [s]entiments and [he 
had] heard that his life was threatened.” 
Asa result of these threats, McAllister said 
Beaty “went to the city of Memphis, in 
the state of Tennessee, and put himself 
under the command and protection of 
the [g]eneral commanding the Federal 
Army .. .until he could safely return to 
his [f]amily.”!” 

F. A. P. Barnard, chancellor of the 
University of Mississippi, was another 
individual who received increased scru- 
tiny following secession. Although 
Barnard espoused his Union sentiment 
only in correspondence, his opinions 
were anything but secret among the se- 
cessionists of Oxford. Because of the clos- 
ing of the university and possibly because 
of the circulating whispers concerning his 
suspicious Yankee roots, Barnard decided 
to seek opportunity and safety elsewhere. 
Traveling first to Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
and then to Norfolk, Virginia, Barnard 
left Mississippi in 1862, resigning his 
university post. 

As a replacement for a murdered 
Unionist Presbyterian minister James 
Pelan, a Pastor Galludet, himself an anti- 
Confederate, faced similar threats from 
secessionists as a result of his disaffection. 
According to his colleague, John Aughey, 
“Rev. Gallaudet became pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in Aberdeen. Being 
a Unionist, the secessionists bitterly op- 
posed him. At length to save his life he 
was compelled to abandon his field of 
labor. He made good his escape to the 
North.”!8 

In addition to quiet acquiescence or 
departure from the South because of 
threats, some anti-Confederates also re- 
mained and protested the secessionist 
cause in public. Through sermons, 
speeches, or publications, some of 
Mississippi's residents openly expressed 
their dissidence. They denounced the 
Confederacy’s peculiar institution, politi- 
cal demagogues, and governmental 
abuses. 

James Lyon, a Presbyterian minister 
in Columbus, Mississippi, repeatedly de- 
nounced demagoguery and attempted to 
motivate apathetic members of his con- 
gregation to political action. Lyon re- 
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counted in his journal the sermon he gave 
on February 28, 1862: 

Thad no comfort to give 
the people—no flattery for them 
or their rulers—their Sirs, their 
violations of God’s law but 
nothing else had brought the 
sword upon the land—and the 
only hope was repentance. In 
depicting the evils of the war 
three gentlemen . . .left the house 
in a way that showed they were 
offended—but I could not 
change my tone. ... I did not 
know what effect my sermon 
would have but I have reason to 
believe it did good. It certainly 
convinced the people that I will 


the county legislature. Despite the intimi- 
dating tactics of “bullies” who “spotted 
tickets,” that is, marked the ballots that 
indicated support for Lyon, the minister’s 
politician son garnered one-quarter of 
the votes. Subsequently, whether as a ges- 
ture of fear or simply in reprisal, the kan- 
garoo court concluded with a guilty ver- 
dict, and then sent him under guard to a 
Confederate regiment in Virginia. 

Sometimes, however, Confederates 
misinterpreted sermons that were not 
intended to be political. Another Presby- 
terian preacher and confirmed Unionist, 
James Pelan, continued to preach each 
Sunday to his Aberdeen congregation. 
John Aughey, his close friend, recounted 
the preacher’s experiences: 


James A. Lyon, pastor of the Free 
Presbyterian Church in Columbus, 
Mississippi, maintained his position 
despite his outspoken Unionism. 


Rev. James Pelan had been called 
to the pastorate of the Presbyte- 
rian church of Macon. He was a 


not be compelled to preach 
“Smooth Things.””” 
Lyon’s protests did not go unnoticed. 


A conflict developed between him and 
the adherents of what he called “blood 
and thunder” politics. Confederates 
launched attacks against the reverend’s 
church leadership, his character, and even 
his son. Lyon’s salvation was a band of 
faithful friends and followers, most of 
whom were no doubt pro-Confederate, 
yet who rallied around the minister and 
his son. 

By 1863, however, Confederates were 
scrutinizing Lyon’s every action. Labeled 
as an “‘Abolitionist, ‘Black Republican, 
‘Lincolnite, ‘Unsound, [and] “Traitor” as 
a result of his Unionist stance, the rever- 
end faced one of his harshest trials, the 
court martial of his son, Theodoric C. 
Lyon. Following a request to answer pub- 
licly rumors that he was in charge of a 
Reconstruction Party in Columbus, dedi- 
cated to restoring the Union, Reverend 
Lyon turned the request over to his son, 
a local politician in Lowndes County. 
With opinions mirroring his father’s, 
Theodoric promptly answered the 
charges in writing, denying his father’s 
participation in political meetings and 
placing the blame for the war “at the door 
of the reckless politicians and dema- 
gogues.”2? 

Notified of the existence of this so- 
called treasonous letter, Columbus au- 
thorities brought the accused before 
them and questioned him thoroughly. 
Not satisfied with his answers, a small 
vigilante court arrested Theodoric Lyon 
and held him for two weeks, during 
which time an opposition group placed 
his name on the ballot as a candidate for 


Unionist. A committee was 
appointed by the citizens to 
examine his library. Many of his 
books were condemned by this 
committee as containing 
abolition sentiments. Rev. James 
Pelan was a man of excellent 
spirit-a ripe scholar and a 
worthy christian gentleman. His 
life was being embittered by his 
political enemies. Every sermon 
was misconstrued and tortured 
into teaching something 
contrary to the interests of the 
sovereign state of Mississippi 
and the Confederate States of 
America. Threats of lynching 
were freely made. The Unionists 
often conveyed secret informa- 
tion of plots against the life of 
this good man. Often his foes 
endeavored to impair his 
reputation by slander and 
calumny, but these as often 
recoiled upon their fabricators. 
Wearied of such a life of turmoil, 
he resigned his charge and 
removed to the country.”! 
Unfortunately, Pelan responded to 
the threats too slowly: 
One evening, when [he was] 
walking on the lawn near his 
home, concealed assassins fired 
upon him, wounding him 
severely. For a long time he 
lingered between life and death, 
but a naturally strong constitu- 
tion, together with good nursing, 
triumphed, and he began to 
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In mid-1862 Major General 
John Pope utilized Levi Naron’s 
services as a spy. 


convalesce. But his enemies were 
on the alert, and ascertaining 
that he was likely to recover, 
three devils incarnate came 
armed to his house. Mr. Pelan 
was sitting in a chair eating some 
delicacy that his wife had 
prepared for him. These demons 
in human form asked Mrs. Pelan 
if they could have supper. She 
replied, “Certainly, I will order 
my servants to prepare supper 
for you.” She left the room to 
give the order. These men then 
arose and one of them said, “All 
the supper we want is to kill you, 
you infernal Unionist and 
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The Confederate army pulls out of Corinth as U.S. forces 
under General Halleck approach. 


abolitionist.” Instantly they all 

three fired upon their wounded 

and defenseless victim.” 

Though frightened, anti-Confeder- 
ates continued to protest against the Con- 
federacy with their pens through publi- 
cation of Unionist pamphlets. In his 
article titled “Union and Secession in 
Mississippi,” John W. Wood attempted to 
appeal to “the few faithful men” of the 
state.?> An elected representative to the 
secession convention from Attala County, 
Wood became frustrated with the direc- 
tion of the meeting and rejected the vote 
for withdrawal in 1861. Returning home 
before the conclusion of the convention, 
Wood refused to sign the declaration of 
secession or aid the Confederate move- 
ment in any way.” In 1863 Wood secretly 
petitioned the people of Mississippi to 
return to the Union and the livelihood 
they had once enjoyed: 

The ardent desire of every 

American patriot should be to 

see a reunion in feeling among 

the people of the United States. 

Upon no other basis can our 

country ever be restored to its 

former prosperity and happi- 

ness. .. The idea that the South is 

subjugated, seems to be a great 


obstacle with many of our 

people. This is not true. It is not 

the South that is subjugated, but 

secession that is subjugated; and 

no one should rejoice so much 

in its subjugation as the Union 

men of the South. They have 

suffered more, during the 

progress of the war, than anyone 

else. Whilst the starving process 

has been going on, the secession- 
ists have combined to starve out 
the Union men. The power 

which wealth always gives, has 

been brought to bear most 

heavily upon the poorer classes, 

producing a degree of suffering 

almost incredible in a country 
professing to be free.” 
The publication of Wood’s article dem- 
onstrated to people, in both the North 
and South, the horrors and threats fac- 
ing Unionist residents in Confederate 
Mississippi. 

While some residents voiced their 
opinions publicly in hopes of altering the 
sympathies of their neighbors, other Mis- 
sissippians worked secretly, providing aid 
directly to the Union cause. Whether co- 
vertly spying, performing sabotage, or 
guerrilla fighting, some Mississippi resi- 


dents actively attempted to impede the 
success of the Confederacy. 

Spying for the Union became preva- 
lent in many regions of the state. So great 
was the fear of Union spies in Tisho- 
mingo County that in March 1862 the 
Confederates implemented rules prohib- 
iting civilians from loitering near offi- 
cial posts.?° 

The activities of M.A. Higginbottom 
may have been one of the reasons for the 
passage of the anti-loitering law. A resi- 
dent of Tishomingo County, Higgin- 
bottom lived in northeast Mississippi 
until 1864, when he volunteered for the 
Union army and became a member of the 
Federal Secret Service. Until late 1862 
Higginbottom, like many of his Union- 
ist neighbors, had quietly acquiesced in 
Confederate rule. During the Confeder- 
ate occupation, he later said, many resi- 
dents of Tishomingo County “talked all 
the time” of their Unionist sympathy 
amongst themselves but were “afraid to 
express [their] convictions in regard to 
the matter publicly.””” 

Following the departure of the Con- 
federate army from Corinth in May 1862, 
the Union army occupied the area. Want- 
ing to do more for the Union cause, 
Higginbottom and his family moved to 
Pulaski, Tennessee, where he enlisted in 
the United States Army in early 1864. 
Because of his knowledge of the terrain, 
his distinct southern mannerisms, and 
his own determination, Higginbottom 
served in the Federal Secret Service for 
eighteen months, before returning to 
Mississippi following the war. 

Levi Naron of Chickasaw County, 
Mississippi, also joined the Federal Se- 
cret Service. Twice captured, repeatedly 
threatened, and almost killed because of 
his Union sympathies, Naron decided to 
escape to the North. There he met Union 
general William T. Sherman and became 
a Federal spy. Given the name “Chick- 
asaw the Scout,” Naron first worked suc- 
cessfully with Sherman, advising him on 
the area and the location of the enemy, 
before moving on to work for General 
John Pope.”8 

As correspondence between the 
commanding general of the Federal 
forces, Major-General Henry Halleck, 
and Pope suggests, Naron’s tenure with 
the latter was successful: 

A Spy whom I sent some days 

ago to Okolona has just re- 

turned. The enemy is scattered 
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along the whole road from 

Columbus to Tupelo, 16 miles 

below Guntown. They are 

disorganized, mutinous, and 
starving. He reports the woods 

full of deserters belonging to the 

northern counties of Mississippi. 

... {T]he whole army is utterly 

demoralized and ready to throw 

down their arms... ..My com- 
mand. . . will be in position by 
sunset.” 
Naron contributed vital information to 
the Union military and sacrificed a great 
deal for the Union cause. 

Naron’s anti-Confederate beliefs 
motivated him to act not only against the 
Confederate government and army, but 
also against neighbors, friends, and fam- 
ily regardless of the personal conse- 
quences. The community ostracized 
Naron because of his beliefs and repeat- 
edly threatened to kill him. Such death 
threats even came from members of his 
family, including his own brother. Dur- 
ing his absence, secessionists under the 
direction of the Confederate government 
confiscated his property. While working 
as Union chief of scouts, Naron also went 
months without seeing his family even 
though they were close to his area of op- 
erations. Naron was wounded twice: once 
he received gun shot injuries to the neck, 
and another time he incurred a perma- 
nent back injury resulting from a fall 
when his injured horse collapsed. Regard- 
less of such hardships and dangers, it was 
not until the final back injury that Naron, 
physically unable to serve the United 
States government any longer, withdrew 
from participation in the conflict.*° 

His dedication was significant. Upon 
Naron’s discharge, General Benjamin 
Greirson commented on this scout’s con- 
tributions to Grierson’s second success- 
ful raid of Mississippi: 

[Naron] has acted for me as a 

guide and scout, and has 

rendered valuable services to the 

government in that capacity. He 

was formerly a resident of 

Chickasaw County, Mississippi, 

from whence he was driven by 

the enemy early in the war. He 

has proven his loyalty and 

devotion to the cause of our 

country by his acts, and the 

sacrifices of property which he 

has made. I earnestly recom- 

mend him to the favorable 
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Another Union general aided by Naron was Benjamin Grierson (left). 
Grenville Dodge (right) was also impressed by Naron, whom he described 
as “daring, bold, and shrewd.” 


notice of all commanding 

officers of the United States 

forces.” 

Grierson was not the only one who 
was impressed with the scout. According 
to a letter from Union general Grenville 
M. Dodge: 

L.H. Naron (“Chickasaw”) was 

in my employ as Chief of Scouts, 

and secret service corps, for 

more than a year. Daring, bold, 

and shrewd, he rendered me 

most valuable services by 

keeping me informed of the 

movements of the enemy in 

Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 

and Georgia, and by operating 

against the enemies [sic] 
outposts—killing and capturing 
their spies, scouts, and couriers, 
destroying their bridges, 

telegraph lines, & c., and 

annoying them generally. He, 

together with my other scouts 

and spies serving with him, 

performed many exploits of 

singular daring.** 

Mississippi's men were not alone in 
their anti-Confederate activity—the 
state’s women also participated in intel- 
ligence operations. Because of their prox- 
imity to Confederate officials, their al- 
leged fragility, and the existence of 
informal female communication net- 
works, women gained important infor- 
mation, were often unsuspected, and 
possessed the ability to get their intelli- 
gence to Union officials. For example, 
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Confederate colonel R.S. Bevier re- 
counted the capture of three women who 
were caught transporting information to 
the Union army at Shiloh. The captured 
women were taken to nearby Jacinto, 
Mississippi, where women in the town 
thoroughly searched them, discovering 
important documents headed for the 
United States Army. There is no informa- 
tion on the resulting punishment for 
these spies, nor is there any conclusive 
data on the success of such female anti- 
Confederate espionage.** 

Beside spying for the Union, some 
Mississippians actively participated in 
guerrilla violence. Guerrilla bands in- 
cluding disgruntled former Confederates, 
deserters, and draft evaders, launched 
both preemptive and defensive strikes 
against the Confederacy. Although these 
actions occurred throughout much of 
Mississippi, the most famous took place 
in the piney woods of the state’s south- 
ern region in Jones County, where op- 
position to the idea of secession had ex- 
isted long before the coming of war. The 
escalation of conflict and the subsequent 
introduction of the Confederate Con- 
scription Act proved to be a particular 
accelerant for the flames of disaffection. 
Newton Knight, a yeoman farmer from 
the county and a Confederate deserter, 
took shelter along the Leaf River. Later 
referred to as the Deserters’ Den, this 
hideout became home to people of all 
ages, who constituted “The Knight Com- 
pany.” Anarchy soon became the way of 
life in the remote disaffected region, and 
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the Confederacy tried to establish mar- 
tial law. Combating such military incur- 
sion through an intimate knowledge of 
the area’s geography, members of the 
Knight Company evaded conscription 
officers, murdered military officials, and 
fought fourteen guerrilla battles against 
the rebel army, eventually declaring the 
county’s independence from the Confed- 
eracy.*4 

Like some members of the Knight 
Company, many Mississippians protested 
the Confederacy by deserting from mili- 
tary rebel service. Mississippians early in 
the war trickled out of the army and re- 
turned home. Later in the conflict, sol- 
diers left the army in droves. Over the 
course of the war, fifty-six officers and 
11,604 men from Mississippi deserted 
from the ranks of the Confederate army, 
most within the last two years of the 
war.*> 

The deserters often returned home 
to tend to their farms and care for their 
families. Governor John Pettus re- 
ceived frequent requests from soldiers 
for permission to go home, and these 
men often deserted when their pleas 
went unanswered. Worrying about lack 
of protection for their families or the 
complete collapse of their farms, sol- 
diers put personal needs over military 
service.*© 

Confederate authorities only made 
matters worse when they employed spies 
and bloodhounds to track down the de- 
serters. According to Newt Knight, “[WJe 
stayed out in the woods minding our own 
business until the Confederate Army be- 
gan sending raiders after us with blood- 
hounds. . .. Then we saw we had to fight.” 
If captured, men faced reenlistment, re- 
location, prison, torture, and even death. 
Ironically, therefore, instead of creating 
a deterrent as the Confederate authori- 
ties hoped, these anti-deserter sweeps 
infuriated the enlisted men and only in- 
creased their desertion rate.*” 

Although the majority of deserters 
returned home or went into hiding, a 
small number joined the Union enemy. 
In a letter to the Reconstruction gover- 
nor of Mississippi, Benjamin G. Humph- 
ries, J. L. Power, the superintendent of 
army records for the state, estimated that 
roughly 1,200 Mississippians left the 
Confederate army and fought for the 
Union.** 

The Mississippi Mounted Rifles 
was a cavalry unit, including doctors, 


farmers, and merchants, formed from 
Union sympathizers in Mississippi.*? 
Enrolling in Vicksburg and Memphis, 
the Mounted Rifles existed from 1863 
until the end of the war. Arriving from 
a variety of locales, an estimated 545 
volunteers put their lives on the line 
for their Unionist beliefs and success- 
fully contributed to the Federal cause. 
Often providing needed support such 
as the protection of Memphis against 
the attacks of Nathan Bedford Forrest 
in April 1864, aiding Benjamin 
Grierson’s raid on the Mississippi rail 
lines in 1864-65, and helping garrison 
Memphis until June 1865, Mississippi- 
ans sacrificed their livelihood to pro- 
test the Confederacy. Freed slaves also 
joined the U.S. ranks, fighting a bloody 
bayonet battle with Confederate sol- 
diers at Milliken’s Bend, garrisoning 
Vicksburg, and providing much 
needed labor for the Federal army. 

Disaffection grew to such a degree 
in the hill country of Tishomingo County 
that the Confederate government sus- 
pended elections and the collection of 
taxes. In 1864 Federal forces barred Con- 
federate sympathizers from holding lo- 
cal offices in Tishomingo County, and in 
1865 Federal authorities in the region al- 
lowed the county to restore railroad op- 
erations in exchange for the suppression 
of Confederate guerrilla bands in the 
area. By war’s end local anti-Confeder- 
ates dominated the county. 

Postwar Mississippians tried to 
eradicate the memory of Civil War dis- 
sent within the Magnolia State, but it ex- 
isted nonetheless. Anti-Confederates and 
Unionists played important roles in the 
conflict, and their stances demonstrate 
yet again that the Civil War was fought 
both on distant battlefields and at home. 
Dissent was present everywhere, even in 
the Deep South. 4 
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sissippi. 
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COLORS AND BLOOD 
Flag Passions of the Confederate South 
By Robert E. Bonner (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 2002. Pp. 223 + xiv, 
illustrations, notes, bibliography, index, 
$29.95, ISBN 0-691-09158-7). 


Every student of the Confederacy is fa- 
miliar with Harry Macarthy’s popular song, 
“The Bonnie Blue Flag,” which took the Con- 
federacy by storm in early 1861. Fewer are 
aware that the flag Macarthy immortalized was 
never an official flag of the Confederacy. Only 
flag aficionados are aware that at the height of 
the song’s popularity, the single star on a field 
of blue was incorporated into six state flags. 

Readers of Michigan State University his- 
torian Robert Bonner’s Colors and Blood will 
discover new insights into the significance of 
the Bonnie Blue flag. No American state had a 
formal state flag in 1860, but flags became es- 
sential for the Southern states as they re- 
claimed their independence in 1860-1861. In 
the imagery of the day, each seceded state 
“plucked” its own star from the “constellation” 
of the Stars and Stripes, then joined it with 
others in the “new constellation” of the Con- 
federate Stars and Bars. Although the single 
star motif originated decades earlier, it proved 
the perfect symbolism for the act of secession. 

Flags are hardly absent from the study 
of the Confederacy, but modern Americans 
tend to examine them as objects of battlefield 
valor or subjects of recent controversy. 
Bonner provides a wide-ranging look at the 
significance of state and Confederate flags as 
symbols of a new nation seeking self-defini- 
tion. Strong and vital as Confederate flag cul- 
ture was, Bonner argues that it ultimately 
paled before the “flag frenzy” that swept the 
North and made “Old Glory” an integral part 
of Northern mass culture. 

“The popular patriotism that placed flags 
at its center has largely eluded the attention of 
cultural historians of either the Confederacy 
or of the Union,” Bonner insists. Although re- 
sponsibility for choosing flags fell to the Con- 
federate Congress, many Southern civilians 
participated in the process. Congress received 
one hundred twenty design suggestions in 
1861 and more in subsequent years. Southern 
women submitted many designs and staged 
elaborate ceremonies to present flags to po- 
litical conventions and military units—serv- 
ing, in effect, as “midwives” of the new flag 
culture. Newspapers were shapers of opinion, 
not only in their columns, but also in their of- 
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fices which competed with each other to dis- 
play proposed state and national symbols. 

Flags were barometers of important 
changes in Confederate nationalism. In 1861, 
popular sentiment compelled Congress’ Com- 
mittee on Flag and Seal to adopt as the na- 
tional standard the Stars and Bars—which re- 
sembled the Stars and Stripes. Over the 
objections of the committee’s chairman, the 
Southern people wanted to retain a symbolic 
identification with the old Union. 

Within a year, newspaper editors leveled 
a barrage of criticism at the Stars and Bars pre- 
cisely because it resembled the Stars and 
Stripes. The New Orleans Delta 
denounced it as “the hybrid 
bunting” that was useful “during 
our transition state from at- 
tempted to confirmed indepen- 
dence.” In its place, popular 
opinion seized upon the “South- 
ern Cross” (the St. Andrews 
Cross of the Confederate battle 
flag) as the appropriate expres- 
sion of this putative “confirmed 
independence.” 

Much of Bonner’s book 
traces the evolution of the 
Southern Cross battle flag into ™ 
“the preeminent Confederate symbol.” Its in- 
corporation into the second national flag in 
1863 made the St. Andrews Cross simulta- 
neously a symbol of the South’s civil, military, 
and religious purpose. 

Poetry and song alone could not make a 
flag a visceral part of a patriotic culture. “A 
flag culture that does not evoke bloodshed is 
like a Hamlet staged without the prince,” 
Bonner remarks. Flags realized their “full emo- 
tional potential” when men proved willing to 
die for them. To make this point, Bonner res- 
urrects the fascinating story of the 
Confederacy’s first hero Jackson: James Will- 
iam Jackson, proprietor of the Marshall House 
in Alexandria, Virginia, who on May 24, 1861, 
killed the more famous Colonel Elmer 
Ellsworth for taking down the Stars and Bars 
on his hotel only to be shot dead by federal 
troops. Two years later, another Jackson—this 
time the military hero, Thomas J. “Stonewall” 
Jackson—became the first martyr associated 
with the Confederacy’s second national flag, 
which covered the fallen general’s casket days 
after the flag’s adoption. 

Colors and Blood will cheer those who in- 
sist that modern Americans fail to judge their 
Civil War forbears on their own terms and 
those who insist that Confederates succeeded 
in creating a strong nationalism. But it will agi- 
tate those who believe that Confederate sym- 
bols have nothing to do with issues of slavery 
and race. Even while scrupulously noting that 
association between the Confederate flags and 
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race were less than some might expect, Bonner 
documents the explicit and sometimes unset- 
tling suggestions to make slavery and white su- 
premacy part of Confederate symbolism. He 
also offers some observations on Confederate 
flags since 1865 that challenge those who in- 
sist that they have been objects of persecution. 
Colors and Blood is a work with the trap- 
pings of scholarship and occasional references 
to cultural theory, but this should not be an 
excuse for non-academic students of the Civil 
War to shun it. Generously illustrated and 
bursting with valuable insights, it is a book that 
no student of the Confederacy should miss. 
—John Coski 
Richmond, Virginia 


BLOOD 


COLD HARBOR 
Grant And Lee, May 26-June 3, 1964 


By Gordon C. Rhea (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 2002. Pp. xv, 532, 
$34.95, ISBN 0-8071-2803-1). 


Gordon Rhea’s recent addition to his 
multi-volume chronicle of the 1864 Overland 
Campaign focuses on the maneuvering and 
fighting from the North Anna River to Ulysses 
S. Grant's failed assault on Robert E. Lee’s en- 
trenchments at Cold Harbor on June 3. Rhea, 
who has become the authority on this cam- 
paign, demonstrates his usual mastery of the 
subject, using lively prose to tell the story of 
the commanders, their men, and the terrible 
moments they endured. 

Along with his incisive depiction of the 
armies’ movements and clashes, Rhea ties to- 
gether the military and political contexts of 
the campaign and reminds the reader that the 
looming November presidential elections of 
1864 hovered over everything. Grant’s deci- 
sion to attack on June 3, for example, was par- 
tially influenced by the concurrent opening of 
the Republican national convention in Balti- 
more. “Lincoln,” Rhea observed, “could not 
have his premier army sitting idly on its 
haunches, apparently outgeneraled.” (314) 

Rhea also analyzes the Union’s missed 
opportunities, Grant’s muddled command 
system, and George G. Meade’s personal inse- 
curities and lack of desire to ensure coopera- 


tion between his fractious subordinates. The 
Army of the Potomac was, notes the author, 
“a dysfunctional family, and the man charged 
with bringing harmony to it had no patience 
for the task.” (319) Rhea also examines Lee’s 
successes and failures as he desperately at- 
tempted to block Grant's relentless thrusts to- 
ward Richmond. 

More illuminating is Rhea’s analysis of 
Grant’s decision to make the ill-fated attack 
on June 3, which helped solidify his reputa- 
tion as “Grant the Butcher.” His rationale for 
assaulting Lee’s works was sound, Rhea asserts, 
especially given the options he faced. He at- 
tacked in order to retain the initiative and ex- 
haust the enemy and because the alternatives 
were worse. Though the rationale for attack- 
ing had merit, the operational plan—an all- 
out assault along a seven mile front—was fa- 
tally flawed, leading to hopelessly uncoordi- 
nated assaults and heavy losses. 

Rhea also attacks the oft-quoted Union 
casualty figures at Cold Harbor. Legend has it 
that Grant lost over 7,000 men in the first 
twenty minutes. Though this statistic provides 
for a breathtaking moment in a lecture or 
documentary, Rhea argues that the total Union 
losses for the entire day numbered only 3,500. 
In fact, during the whole campaign from late 
May to mid June, Union losses amounted to 
only 12,788, putting to rest the inflated num- 
bers that have passed for truth in Civil War 
mythology. 

Overall, Rhea’s book is a great addition 
to the study of the Overland Campaign and 
provides a much-needed analysis of a well- 
known yet misunderstood battle of the war. 

—William B. Feis 
Buena Vista University 


GRAY CAVALIER 
The Life and Wars of General 
W.H.F “Rooney” Lee 
By Mary Bandy Daughtry (Cambridge, MA: 
DaCapo Press, 2002. Pp. viii, 376, illustrated, 
notes, index, bibliography. $27.50, 
ISBN 0-306-81173-1). 


There are no real biographies of Robert 
E. Lee’s sons, two of whom, George Washing- 
ton Custis Lee and William Henry Fitzhugh 
“Rooney” Lee, became Confederate generals. 
Mary Bandy Daughtry has tried to address that 
with her biography of Rooney. 

Daughtry gives a rather standard account 
of Lee’s life. The second son of Robert E. Lee, 
William Henry Fitzhugh Lee was born on May 
21, 1837. How he became known as Rooney 
remains something of a mystery. After failing 
to get into West Point, Rooney instead at- 
tended Harvard for three years, leaving to be- 
come a lieutenant in the infantry in 1857. With 
the onset of war in 1861, Lee went back to Vir- 
ginia to offer his services to the state. He orga- 
nized and commanded the 9th Virginia Cav- 


DIXIE GUN WORKS’ 


alry, and was promoted to brigadier general 
on September 15, 1862. The following year he 
distinguished himself at Brandy Station, but 
was wounded and later captured. After spend- 
ing nine months a prisioner, he was exchanged. 
Promoted major general in April 1864, he was 
given a division in J.E.B. Stuart’s cavalry corps, 
serving with distinction in that capacity until 
the end of the war. 

Daughtry recounts Lee’s life and activities 
in great detail, illuminating Rooney Lee’s 
sometime strained relationship with his father. j ; 

Unfortunately, the book has a number of Gul Werams MSS 
flaws. Daughtry becomes overly enamored — a eaeicene 
with her subject. And for all of Daughtry’s re- 
search, we learn very little about Lee. Daughtry 
notes that the Harvard University Lee attended 
in the 1850s was a place roiling with heated 
arguments over the great issues of the day, in- 
cluding secession, slavery, and state rights, yet 
we learn nothing about Lee’s opinions on these 
matters. Finally, a major problem is the lack 
of maps. 

This book is unlikely to become the de- 
finitive biography of Rooney Lee; it is, how- 
ever, a good first step in the process of making 
Robert E. Lee’s children individuals in their 
own right. 
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“A significant contribution, a new way of looking at 

highly familiar images.’ —Shelby Foote 
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“In a study rich with discussions 
of Lee’s religious beliefs and 
political opinions, the author 
skewers previous efforts to detach 
Lee from slavery, racism, and the 
Lost Cause. Sure to arouse debate, 
this book challenges and delights, 
and no one will come away from 
reading it thinking of Lee in quite 
the same way.” —Library Journal 
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of Civil War artifacts. 
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SABER AND SCAPEGOAT 
J.E.B. Stuart and the 
Gettysburg Controversy 
By Mark Nesbitt (Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvania: Stackpole Books, 2002. 
Pp. 227, $16.95, Paperback, 
ISBN 0-8117-3102-2). 


Jeb Stuart’s performance in the Gettys- 
burg Campaign has been a seemingly unend- 
ing source of debate and controversy. Criti- 
cism of the cavalry commander began within 
weeks of the campaign’s conclusion, and has 
endured until the present. Except for James 
Longstreet, Stuart has been the prime culprit 
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in assessments of the reasons for the Confed- 
erate defeat in Pennsylvania. 

Mark Nesbitt, a former park ranger and 
historian at Gettysburg National Military Park, 
offers a forthright defense of Stuart’s perfor- 
mance. First published in 1994, Nesbitt’s book 
presents a detailed argument that challenges 
most historiographical judgments against the 
famous horse soldier. 

The author recounts briefly Stuart’s an- 
tebellum life and exploits prior to the Gettys- 
burg Campaign, then describes the Confed- 
erate cavalry’s actions from mid-June until the 
army recrossed the Potomac River in mid-July. 
Finally, Nesbitt focuses upon the controversy, 
presenting the writings, in particular, of John 
Mosby, Charles Marshall, and Douglas 
Southall Freeman. 

The heart of Nesbitt’s defense of Stuart 
rests upon the vague, discretionary orders that 
the cavalry commander received from Robert 
E. Lee on June 22-24, 1863. Stuart, in Nesbitt’s 
view, had the authority to undertake his move- 
ment through the Union army that ultimately 
removed him from contact with Lee. This is 
undoubtedly accurate, but the consequences 
of Stuart’s decision form the basis of the con- 
troversy. 

Stuart’s most grievous failing in the cam- 
paign was that of misjudgment. Once he dis- 
covered that the Federals were on the march 
and his direct route blocked, his best course 
of action would have been to turn around and 
rejoin his own army. By continuing on, he 
crippled Lee—and the Confederates ap- 
proached Gettysburg as “a blinded giant.” 

Although this reviewer does not agree 
with Nesbitt’s conclusions, Saber and Scape- 
goat is well written, vigorously argumented, 
and deserves a reading. 

—Jeffry D. Wert 
Centre Hall, Pennsylvania 


THE FREDERICKSBURG CAMPAIGN 
Winter War on the Rappahannock 
By Francis Augustin O'Reilly (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 2003. 
Pp. 630, 15 Maps. $39.95, cloth, 

ISBN 0-8071-2809-0). 


It has been a good year for the long-suf- 
fering students of the Fredericksburg cam- 
paign and battle. Until now, the largest con- 
flict of the Civil War—pitting the Army of the 
Potomac led by Ambrose Burnside against 
Robert E. Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia at 
the height of their respective numbers and 
vigor—has been strangely neglected by histo- 
rians and has lacked a thorough modern study. 
Working concurrently, historians Frank 
O'Reilly and George Rable now treat readers 
to two excellent, thick Fredericksburg tomes. 
While Rable’s Fredericksburg! Fredericksburg! 
(reviewed in an earlier issue of North & South) 
is a vast, comprehensive treatment equal part 


social, economic, political, and military his- 
tory, O’Reilly’s book provides the most in- 
depth tactical study of the battle to date. 

The Fredericksburg Campaignis a stupen- 
dous effort by a well-known expert on the sub- 
ject and should be considered the definitive 
work on the battle itself for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. The author’s vast knowledge of the cam- 
paign and battle is readily apparent as he ex- 
pertly describes each phase of the battle in 
stunning detail. The horrors of each hopeless 
assault on Marye’s Heights and the doomed 
attack on the Confederate left flank at Pros- 
pect Hill are brought alive in vivid and often 
moving detail. Though the battle narrative 
makes up the bulk of the book, the experiences 
of the civilians in the area and of the wounded 
after the battle are not neglected. The large role 
played by politics in the conduct of the cam- 
paign in the periods before, during, and after 
the battle reminds the reader of how little has 
changed as purely political considerations all 
too often fatally harm military operations. 

Much of the action is depicted at the 
company and regimental levels, and the many 
maps provided make sure the reader does not 
become lost in the swirl of events. The maps 
themselves are uniformly excellent, and in- 
clude all relevant terrain features, even eleva- 
tion lines. One only wishes there were more 
of them, as several extended sequences of 
battlefield action do not have an accompany- 
ing map. Additionally, the overview maps 
could have used a bit more detail, as many lo- 
cations described in the text are not depicted 
on any of the maps. 

One particularly interesting assertion by 
O'Reilly is that, although Burnside gave 
equally ambiguous orders to wing command- 
ers Franklin and Sumner, the Army of the 
Potomac commander clearly considered the 
army’s main effort to be in the Prospect Hill 
sector of the battlefield. One wishes this point 
was better developed in the book as it is only 
mentioned in passing. Much more inexcusable 
is the complete omission of an order-of-battle. 
A complete order-of-battle is essential to ev- 
ery modern battle study and it was baffling 
not to find one. The book also lacks any of the 
other “extras” commonly found in battle stud- 
ies, such as appendices providing fresh analy- 
sis of numbers engaged and casualties. 

The above criticisms do not materially 
detract from the overall quality of the book. 
As a traditional battle study, The Fredericks- 
burg Campaign excels, affirming Francis 
O’Reilly’s place in the top echelon of battle- 
field historians. Taken together with Rable’s 
work, we now have the most complete treat- 
ment of the campaign to date. This book is 
highly recommended and belongs in the per- 
sonal library of all Civil War students inter- 
ested in this important campaign. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, WA 


THE BADAX TIGERS 
From Shiloh to the Surrender with 
the 18th Wisconsin Volunteers 
By Thomas P. Nanzig, ed. (New York: Rowman 
and Littlefield Publishers, Inc., 2002. Pp. xiii, 
361, illus., notes, appendix, index, bibliogra- 
phy. $35.00, ISBN: 0-7425-2084-6). 


The 18th Wisconsin Infantry Regiment 
saw extensive service in the western theater 
during the Civil War. Introduced to combat 
at Shiloh, it remained part of Ulysses Grant’s 
Army of the Mississippi all the way through 
the capture of Vicksburg. In November 1863 
it moved to Chattanooga, taking part in the 
battle as a part of the XV Corps. The regiment 
was involved in both William T. Sherman’s 
Atlanta Campaign and his subsequent march 
to the sea, seeing the end of the war in North 
Carolina. This book covers the service of the 
18th Wisconsin, or rather Company C, known 
as the “Badax Tigers.” 

The book centers on the letters of two men 
from Company C, Ransom J. Chase, who even- 
tually resigned due to poor health in January 
1863, and Thomas Jefferson Davis, who served 
in either the company or in the pioneer corps 
of the 3rd Division, XV Army Corps, through- 
out the war. The letters of both contain many 
interesting details of the campaigns and battles 
in which the regiment served, as well as some 
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interesting social observations—such as Davis 
registering his disapproval over a comrade 
marrying a woman from Georgia. 

The book will will be of great interest to 
any student of the western campaigns, espe- 
cially Vicksburg and Atlanta. 

—Richard L. DiNardo 
USMC Command and Staff College 
Quantico, Virginia 


MARCHING THROUGH CULPEPER 
A Novel of Culpeper, Virginia— 
Crossroads of the Civil War 
By Virginia Beard Morton (Orange, 
Virginia: Edgehill Books, 2001. Pp.542, 
hardback, maps, bibliography. $27.99, 
ISBN 0-615-11642-6). 


In Marching Through Culpeper, Virginia 
Morton relates how the quiet Virginia com- 
munity of Culpeper struggles to survive given 
its strategic location during the Civil War. In 
the midst of chaotic conditions, a chance 
meeting of a young female resident of 
Culpeper and a Union cavalry captain evolves 
into a relationship of mutual admiration and 
attraction. These are the ingredients the au- 


thor uses to combine extensive military action 
and complex human drama within an authen- 
tic wartime saga. 

Extensive research is reflected in the 
author’s descriptions of military operations 
that occurred in and around the wartime 
Culpeper community, including at Cedar 
Mountain, Brandy Station and Culpeper Court 
House. She appropriately combines a timeline 
as well as maps to provide a sense of time and 
place. She is skillful in the use of dialogue, par- 
ticularly in discussions concerning the causes 
and nature of the Civil War. 

This book is less about the Civil War's fa- 
mous figures than about the hardships and pas- 
sions of everyday citizens who live in a com- 
munity ravaged by war. Gone With the Wind 
succeeded by featuring self-centered and im- 
petuous Scarlett O'Hara. Yet Scarlett has com- 
petition from the lovely, independent, and ad- 
venturous Constance Rixey Armstrong, 
Marching Through Culpeper’s central character. 

Although this is her initial effort at craft- 
ing fiction, Morton is no stranger to Civil War- 
related activities. She holds credentials as a 
battlefield guide and preservationist in the 
Culpeper region. More importantly, she serves 


AN INTERVIEW WITH NEWT GINGRICH 


GETTYSBURG 
A Novel of the Civil War 
By Newt Gingrich and William Forstchen 
(Austin, Texas: Thomas Dunne Books, due 
June 2003. Pp. 384, hardcover, $24.95, ISBN: 
0-3123-0935-X. Visit www.newt.org). 


House of Representatives, has coauthored— 
with William Forstchen and Steve Hanser—a 
novel set during the Gettysburg Campaign. 
Entitled Gettysburg, the book will appear in 
June. 

Keith Newt, thanks for taking time from your 
busy schedule to talk to North & South. 

Newt My pleasure. 

Keith Would you outline the plot of the novel 
for us? 


Newt The novel’s premise is that at the con- 
clusion of the first day of the battle Robert E. 
Lee realizes he is not in control of events, and 
instead of launching Pickett’s Charge on day 
three, takes Longstreet’s advice and moves off 
to the right. The remainder of the novel ex- 
plores this “what if” scenario. 

Keith How did you come to write the book? 
Newt We wrote a “what if” book on the Sec- 
ond World War a couple of years ago, entitled 
1945. I’ve always had an interest in historical 
turning points and find Gettysburg particu- 
larly intriguing—lI suspect it’s the most “what 
if” battle in American history, in which just 
one or two changes could have altered every- 
thing dramatically. And the battle is so unlike 
Lee. Admittedly a year before he walked 
straight into the Federal artillery at Malvern 
Hill, and at Gettysburg did much the same 
thing. He became mesmerized by the situa- 
tion, and got sucked into a battle not of his 
choosing. However, his typical style was one 
of wide ranging maneuver. What we pieced 
together for the novel was a realistic opera- 
tional alternative history involving speed and 
maneuver. 

Keith How did you go about that? 

Newt I spent some time at the Army War Col- 
lege, thinking the project through. What we 
wanted was a plausible alternative history that 
would tell readers something about how mili- 
tary operations occur and how military people 
think things through and make decisions. Then 
Bill Forstchen, Steve Hanser (my mentor on 
national security issues since 1972) and I 
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on the board of the Brandy Station Battlefield 
Foundation, an organization that has worked 
tirelessly to safeguard those hallowed grounds 
from developers’ bulldozers. 

Marching Through Culpeper is recom- 
mended for anyone who enjoys authentic war- 
time history blended with a compelling ro- 
mance. 

—Thomas J. Ryan 
Bethany Beach, Delaware 


walked the battlefield a couple of times with 
Colonel (ret.) Leonard Fullenkamp and Ma- 
jor General Bob Scales, then commandant of 
the War College. As we developed our theme 
of a wider battle, we walked much of neigh- 
boring Carroll County. In fact we crisscrossed 
the whole theatre. 

Having developed an outline of the alter- 
native battle, Bill wrote the first draft. I wrote 
certain scenes, such as those featuring Lincoln. 
We swapped drafts back and forth electroni- 
cally. Then finally we spent a long weekend to- 
gether to thrash out differences, bearing in 
mind our goal of making the book accurate in 
terms of the Civil War, believable, and read- 
able. 

Keith | think you've succeeded: the character- 
ization is good and the pace swift enough to 
keep the reader’s interest. How long did the 
whole process take? 

Newt Four years from first having the idea. 
Seven months for the actual writing. We’ve 
tried to communicate three things. First, Lee’s 
leadership style. He applied moral force at the 
key point of contact; there is no equivalent to 
this in the Army of the Potomac. Second, 
people discussing the campaign tend not to 
mention the five thousand supply wagons at 
Westminster, and what that illustrates in terms 
of the Union logistical advantage. And third, 
the remarkable courage of the men of both 
armies. 

It’s an exercise in what I call “active his- 
tory.” One of the things that has really weak- 
ened the teaching of history is requiring people 


to memorize facts as though they were inevi- 
table. Instead we should teach them context, 
choice, and decisions, because life lived for- 
ward is open and fluid—and that’s the real 
lesson of history. 

Keith Many students of the battle argue that 
Longstreet’s proposal to move to the right was 
impractical, because the Army of Northern 
Virginia would have been moving across the 
front of Meade’s army, strung out and vul- 
nerable. 

Newt Yes. But in the novel Lee decides the 
first evening, before he has moved his supply 
train over the mountains from 
Chambersburg, and fixes Meade’s attention 
with a demonstration by Stuart and a brigade 
of infantry on the (Confederate) left, and 
Meade—cautious and deliberate—fails to re- 
act in a timely manner to the threat to his left 
and rear. After a stiff fight the Confederates 
brush aside the Union forces in their path, 
capture the Union supply base at Westminster, 
and establish themselves in a magnificent de- 
fensive position at Pipe Creek (the position 
that Meade historically had wanted to oc- 
cupy). 

Keith I found the proposition that Meade’s 
army was then forced to attack (in a blueclad 
version of Pickett’s Charge) because it could 
not afford to wait Lee out the least plausible 
aspect of the novel. 


Newt But we do have the historical figures 
arguing the pros and cons of this in realistic 
terms. And one of the underlying points we’re 
trying to make is that the two armies were very 
different, the Confederates from a rural re- 
gion were more easily able to make do and 
live off the country, whereas the Union army 
was conditioned to being supplied by rail with 
the largesse of an industrializing North. The 
loss of their supply base and disruption of 
their line of communications is therefore 
more problematic for the Army of the 
Potomac. Furthermore, the prospects of Lee 
being between the Army of the Potomac and 
Washington will put great pressure on Meade 
to attack and reestablish both his lines of sup- 
ply and lines of communications. 


Keith | think readers will appreciate the real- 
ism. For instance, Hermann Haupt sets fire 
to the Union supply base, but the Confeder- 
ates are able to salvage much for their own 
use. And when the Confederates counterat- 
tack after repulsing the Union army at Pipe 
Creek, they inflict a great defeat upon it, but 
it is not totally destroyed: three corps retain a 
semblance of order. There’s also a lot of irony 
arising from the reversal of roles. It is Meade 
for example who says, “My fault, it’s all my 
fault.” 

Newt Yes, we've tried to work ina good many 
historical allusions. 

Keith And even minor characters such as Wil- 
liam Shriver, a Maryland civilian who acted 


as a guide to the Confederate army, though I 
see you haven’t mentioned his Unionist brother, 
who lived on the other side of the street. 

Newt We plan a follow up book, covering the 
subsequent battles, so maybe we'll introduce the 
Unionist Shrivers in that. Incidentally, a descen- 
dant, Maria Shriver, is married to Arnold 
Schwarzenegger. 

Keith Before we end, I'd like to get your 
thoughts on some matters unrelated to the 
book. 


Newt Surely. 

Keith Have you seen the movie Gods and Gen- 
erals? 

Newt No. | expect I will eventually, perhaps on 
video. But all my friends have been so negative 
about it. Gettysburg was tremendous. 

Keith What are your views on the National Park 
Service? Should the preservation of the battle- 
fields be a function of the federal government? 
Newt As a member of Congress I would often 
visit Kennesaw Mountain. And my father was 
born in Pennsylvania, and attended Gettysburg 
College. If your heart isn’t touched when you 
visit somewhere like Kennesaw, there’s some- 
thing wrong with you. Helping a country re- 
member its history is a legitimate function of 
government—and most Americans know too 
little history rather than too much. 


Keith What about the directive that the Park 
Service to cover not just the battles, but also 
the causes and consequences of the war? 
Newt That's fine, as long as it is made clear that 
there are different viewpoints. 

Keith That’s one of the things we try to do in 
North & South. 


Newt Yes, it’s good to see a magazine that is 
both lively and contains serious research. 
Keith Any thoughts you'd care to share with 
respect to the continuing controversy concern- 
ing the Confederate battle flag, which I know is 
still a live issue in your home state. 

Newt Without getting into the present issue of 
whether the battle flag should be part of the 
Georgia state flag, I will say that you don’t have 
to deny people their past in order to create a 
better future. 

Keith Finally, how do you see the significance 
of the Civil War for present-day America? 
Newt It was the conflict that turned us into a 
country. The Revolution, the Civil War, the 
Depression and the Second World War, these 
are the events that have defined us as Ameri- 
cans. This is what makes the Civil War worth 
studying. And it’s doubly fascinating for mili- 
tary historians, as we see leaders struggling with 
emerging technology—the railroad, the tele- 
graph, and so forth—and that process is end- 
lessly applicable to any period dealing with 
change. 

Keith Thanks for sharing you thoughts with 
us. I look forward to meeting you at the 140th 
reenactment in Gettysburg in July. 
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Crossfire 


(continued from page 6) the same movie I had. 
While there were some inaccuracies in film, I 
thought overall Mr. Maxwell did a superb job 
of portraying the men and the era he chose to 
examine in the film. Why is it that when on 
the rare occasion Christian Southern gentle- 
men are portrayed in a positive light it is con- 
sidered “Lost Cause propaganda?” I thought 
the criticism that the film portrayed the South- 
erners as all Christian while Northerners were 
portrayed as the infidel invading horde was 
particularly unfair. For example, Chamberlain 
was given to religious dialogue with his wife 
Fanny, and Confederate General Maxie Gregg 
on his deathbed confesses to General Jackson 
that he is not a believer. Mr. Maxwell’s defense 
of the film on the other hand was well written 
and I believe answered the critics’ comments 
perfectly. 

Hollywood will probably never get it all 
right, but “all right” to some will never be 
“all right” to all. We all have our biases and 
we know what we would like to see in a film, 
but there is simply not enough time to get 
everything in and cover every point of view. 
I honestly believe that Mr. Maxwell at- 
tempted to deliver the most historically 
accurate and at the same time most enter- 
taining product he could—a difficult bal- 
ance to say the least. 

—Tim Talbott 
Jonesborough, Tennesse 


Or ae ee 


I can’t help but feel sympathy for Mr. Max- 
well. To work for several years on a project and 
then have it roundly condemned by almost the 
entire community of those who have spent 
their lives studying that subject would be very 
unpleasant indeed. I can also identify with a 
man who holds unpopular views. However, 
the important question to ask about any be- 
lief is not whether or not it’s popular but 
whether or not it’s true. There’s no credit in 
courageously holding an unpopular position 
that’s not true. Mr. Maxwell has accused me 
and my fellow historians of not wanting “the 
whole truth.” On the contrary the whole truth 
is exactly what I want and don’t find in his 
film. When he presents two slaves who sup- 
port the Confederacy and none who don't 
(when in fact at least 99% did not) that’s not 
the whole truth, nor is it the “diversity” of 
which he boasts. When he presents the Con- 
federate viewpoint half a dozen times for ev- 
ery one the Union view is articulated, that’s 
not the whole truth. And when he suggests that 
Lee and Jackson desired emancipation in 1862, 
that’s no part of the truth at all. 

—Steven Woodworth 
Texas Christian University 


LEE AND THE HAND OF GOD 

Richard Rollins article “Robert E. Lee and 
the Hand of God” (Volume 6, #2) is a perfect 
example of how to utilize a selective sampling 
of historical data to validate a dubious premise. 
In this case, Rollins takes Lee’s well docu- 
mented piety to draw conclusions relating to 
his leadership of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia that I consider to be broad, sweeping, 
and largely unjustified. 


The fact that Lee, like many other Civil 
War leaders (particularly on the Confederate 
side), employed Christian imagery in his pri- 
vate correspondence and public declarations 
is no secret. The examples provided by Rollins 
to illustrate Lee’s religious convictions (e.g., 
letters expressing grief at the death of loved 
ones and addresses to his soldiers designed 
to bolster morale) offer no new insights into 
Lee’s mind and are quite typical of the senti- 
ments we would expect to see from a practic- 
ing Christian. Indeed, if Rollins were so in- 
clined, I am sure he could have mined 
Abraham Lincoln’s private correspondence 
and public statements to conclude that Lin- 
coln, who was not at all devout, was moti- 
vated in his actions and choice of cabinet 
members by religious conviction. In addition, 
I question Rollins’ reliance on a Lost Cause 
tome like J . William Jones’ Christ in the Camp 
as a source of favorable quotes to support his 
image of Lee as a man who structured his 
military leadership around his religious im- 
pulses. Lost Cause works are hardly distin- 
guished by their objectivity, especially when 
it comes Robert E. Lee. 

Following are my critiques of some of 
Rollins’ more outlandish arguments: 

Rollins claims that “Lee fought to achieve 
Christian goals.” Wrong, Mr. Rollins. Lee 
fought for the independence of the South from 
the United States, and his decision to join the 
rebellion was motivated by his belief that the 
North had no right to keep the South in the 
Union by force. An atheist could have reached 
the same conclusion. In addition, Rollins ig- 
nores the fact that hundreds of thousands of 
Christians fought against Lee and the Confed- 
eracy. Were they fighting to achieve Christian 
goals too? 
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Rollins claims that Lee tried to use Chris- 
tian principles in waging war, and curiously 
cites his instructions to his army in the 
Gettysburg Campaign as an example. While it 
is true that Lee enjoined his men to behave 
themselves in Pennsylvania, he did nothing to 
prevent the documented seizure of numerous 
free black residents by the Army of Northern 
Virginia and the subsequent enslavement of 
these poor souls in the South. Of course, it 
could be argued that support 
for such action wasa manifes- 
tation of Lee’s Christian prin- 
ciples, since the South proudly 
justified slavery on biblical 
grounds, but this would fly in 
the face of the saintly image of 
Lee that Rollins clearly culti- 
vates in the article. Moreover, 
it seems to me that Lee’s in- 
structions to his men to com- 
port themselves in the North 
could have been entirely based 
on his desire to demonstrate 
to Britain and France that the 
Southerners were more civilized than their 
opponents, the better to justify any contem- 
plated military intervention on behalf of the 
Confederacy (a slim hope, to be sure), and on 
his desire to avoid antagonizing the North into 
dragging out the war in retaliation for South- 
ern depredations on Union soil. 

Rollins provides no convincing evidence 
to justify his claim that Lee’s religion colored 
his attitude toward his opponents, especially 
Pope. There was good reason to dislike Pope 
and his heavy-handed measures against civil- 
ians that did not require religious conviction. 
Moreover, Rollins does not discuss how Lee’s 
religion colored his attitude toward other Fed- 
eral commanders he confronted, like Hooker, 
Meade and Grant. My belief is that his reli- 
gion played little or no role in Lee’s attitude 
toward enemy generals. His own military 
training and empirical knowledge of his op- 
ponents’ abilities and shortcomings were 
surely more important factors. 

Rollins asserts that Lee’s religious fervor 
spread to the rank and file of the Amy of 
Northern Virginia and “allowed many of his 
men to go into combat unafraid or with little 
fear of being wounded or killed.” While this 
may be true of Islamic fundamentalists, there 
is no compelling evidence to suggest that Lee’s 
soldiers believed they were under divine pro- 
tection. If they thought so, then one must 
wonder how the Federals were able to repulse 
Lee’s attacks at places like Malvern Hill and 
Cemetery Ridge without having to kill every 
Confederate on the field! Lee’s men could 
skedaddle as well as anyone if circumstances 
warranted. Moreover, there is no evidence that 
the men of the Army of Northern Virginia 
were any braver or more committed to their 
cause than their opponents or comrades in 


other theatres of the war. This was demon- 
strated on battlefields like Fredericksburg, 
Shiloh, and Franklin beyond any shadow of a 
doubt. 

Rollins’ most outrageous claim, in my 
view, was his assertion that “the powerful im- 
pact of Lee’s religion can also be seen in his 
choice of, and relationship with, his subordi- 
nates.” This is a sweeping statement that sug- 
gests that Lee subordinated military compe- 
tence to some sort of religious test when it 
came to selecting his lieutenants, and is in my 
view arrant nonsense. When Lee assumed 
command of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
most of the men Rollins lists as his kindred 
spirits (e.g., Jackson, Stuart, and Longstreet) 
were already on the scene in command posi- 
tions. Lee inherited these men, and certainly 
his continued reliance on them was primarily 
due to their demonstrated capabilities in the 
field rather than on their private views on re- 
ligion. 

Moreover, Rollins, in his attempt to sur- 
round Lee with a bevy of pious disciples, shows 
his selective bias when he asserts that Jeb Stuart 
(whom he acknowledges as “the most secu- 
lar” of Lee’s lieutenants) “made Christian state- 
ments the staple of his military communica- 
tions.” He bases this on an isolated quote in 
which Stuart refers to “Divine Providence,” 
which is a deist not a Christian term. Rollins 
also curiously includes D.H. Hill as one of Lee’s 
“like-minded” officers, ignoring the fact that 
Lee had this churlish general transferred out 
of the Army of Northern Virginia! And how 
does Rollins explain Lee’s advancement of, and 
reliance on, less pious men such as A.P. Hill, 
Richard Ewell and Jubal Early? Could it be that 


Lee was more concerned with the military = 
abilities of these men rather than their per- 2 


sonal religious beliefs? I think so! 
To conclude, I criticize Rollins for exag- 


gerating possible religious motivations to Lee’s =| 
conduct as commander of the Army of North- : 


ern Virginia, when purely secular motivations 
appear to be far more plausible. 

One final note. Rollins’ statement that at 
the start of the Civil War Karl Marx had not 
yet declared religion to be the opiate of the 
masses is factually incorrect, since the Com- 
munist Manifesto, in which that phrase ap- 
pears, was first published in 1848! 

—Dennis Middlebrooks, Brooklyn, New York 


+ + 


Richard Rollins’ article “Lee and the Hand 
of God” was very good, but somewhat marred 
by what I consider to be an offensive term. I 
am an SCV member, and I’m sure I would 
qualify as one of those whom Rollins would 
term “Neo-Confederate.” The phrase bears too 
much of a resemblance to the other term 
“Neo-Nazi.” If SCV members were wanting to 
restore the antebellum South, slavery and all, 
like Neo-Nazis want to restore Nazi Germany, 


then I would think the term “Neo-Confeder- 
ate” would apply. But I don’t think a desire to 
celebrate our Confederate heritage should be 
scoffed at. 

Understand, my Union ancestor was a 
slave owner, my Confederate ancestor wasn’t. 
I don’t deny slavery as the cause of secession 
and the armed conflict that followed, but ob- 
viously my Union ancestor was not fighting 
to free the slaves, nor my Confederate ances- 
tor to be allowed to own them. I just wish that 
Northern (or Unionist) racism wasn’t so 
downplayed while Southern (Confederate) 
racism so heavily focused on. 

—Thomas Westbrook, via email 


+ + 


I really enjoyed your recent issue and the 
article “Robert E. Lee and the Hand of God.” 
However, it left me with some questions: 

(1) Lee may have accepted God’s will in 
April 1865, but did that lead him to accept 
God’s judgment that the Confederate cause 
was immoral and unjust? After all, if the Con- 
federate cause had been moral and just, the 
South should have won the war. 

(2) It seems that Lee often praised God 
during the days of victories, but such praises 
lessened during the time of defeats. Does this 
reflect the loss of Lee’s confidence in God as 
the Confederate cause was failing? 

(3) When Lee broke his oath of allegiance 
to the United States, an oath an honorable 
southern gentleman should surely have up- 
held, did he believe God would forgive him? 

—Gerald Tamura, Anchorage, Alaska 


Library of Congress 


The real Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr. (left) and his father. 


OOPS! 

I enjoyed reading David Blight’s article 
“Remembering the Civil War” (North & South, 
Vol. 6, #3). One correction is necessary: on 
page 36 a photograph of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes is identified incorrectly as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Jr. 

Your magazine is a joy to read. Keep up 
the good work. 

Malcolm B. Campbell, Bowling Green, Ohio 


MORE PC: MAYERS vs WATKINS 

Mr. William D. Watkins might want to re- 
consider his unfortunate remarks printed in 
the April 2003 issue [“Crossfire,” vol. 6, #3]. 
He says, “What we rightists want is to ensure 
that cultural heritage never becomes more im- 


portant than membership in the greater soci- 
ety.” In other words, suppress all forms of self- 
identity and cohesion with one’s extended, 
tradtional family in favor of what the powers 
that be demand of us. It’s “You're either with 
us or against us. Shut up and go along, be- 
cause we know best.” Students of history will 
recognize that homogeneity for what it is— 
facism. 

—Bill Mayers, Canastota, New York 
P.S. Yes, | know—fascism is a harsh term. 
Please note that I am not calling Mr. Watkins 
a fascist, merely observing that the expression 
he used can be characterized as such. 


Knapsack 


(continued from page 10) force there situated 
that is to say, 500 men of the Sixth Massachu- 
setts Regiment, under Colonel Jones; 450 men 
of the Eighth New York Regiment, under the 
command of Lieutenant Colonel Waterbury; 
and a section of Cook’s battery, with Major 
Cook—to march for Baltimore at 6 o'clock. 

We disembarked from the cars without 
difficulty, and took possession of Federal Hill 
amid the plaudits of many of the people anda 
violent thunder-storm. We were disturbed 
during the night by a report of a riot, in which 
the United States recruiting regiment was be- 
ing attacked. This called us to arms about mid- 
night, and the men so remained until morn- 
ing in a drenching rain with the utmost 
patience. It turned out upon investigation that 
this was only a feint of the secessionists to 
cover a plundering of a quantity of arms be- 
tween | and 2 o'clock from those stored by 
the city nearly opposite the custom-house. 

Thus the carrying off of some four or five 
hundred stand of arms was accomplished by 
the police under the direction of the board of 
police. I found certain other arms being 
shipped, apparently for improper purposes, to 
a place called Snow Hill. I have sent out and 
brought in forty minie rifles. The remaining 
arms stored opposite the customhouse, 
amounting to twenty-seven hundred stand, I 
have caused to be seized and sent to Fort 
McHenry. I have caused Mr. Ross Winans to 
be arrested and sent to Annapolis; but for 
greater safety, as I have no place of confine- 
ment save a jail, I shall cause him to be re- 
moved to Fort McHenry, there to await the ac- 
tion of the civil authorities, unless otherwise 
ordered. I have found several manufactories 
of arms, supplies, and munitions of war for 
the rebels, who are being constantly supplied 
from the city. 

A specimen of an explosive minie rifle- 
ball, the experiments with which, under 
Crosby, at Woolwich, were so satisfactory, I 
herewith inclose for your inspection. This 
manufactory (carried on, I am ashamed to 
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say, by a Massachusetts man) I shall cause to 
be stopped. I propose this morning to seize a 
quantity of powder stored in Greenmount 
Cemetery, of which I will report to you. I had 
an interview with the mayor and some other 
gentlemen. He informed me that he did not 
consider it the duty of the city authorities ac- 
tively to co-operate in preventing the for- 
warding of arms and munitions of war to the 
rebels. 

I have issued a proclamation, a copy of 
which I inclose, and which I trust you will ap- 
prove. It became necessary, in my judgment, 
in order to set right the thousand conflicting 
stories and rumors of the intentions of the 
Governmentas to Baltimore, which were taken 
advantage of by the mob to incite insubordi- 
nation and encourage a spirit of insurrection, 
and which showed itself upon our taking pos- 
session of the Government arms, but was in- 
stantly suppressed upon a show of force. 


From some unexplained reason General 
Mansfield retained from the Eighth Massa- 
chusetts their camp equipage, which is the 
property of the State of Massachusetts, which 
retention has somewhat disordered my plans. 
But the Eighth Massachusetts are at the camp 
at the Relay House, and unless I have entirely 
mistaken my men, they, together with the bal- 
ance of Jones’ Sixth Regiment and that part 
of the New York Eighth (consisting of 
about five hundred men) which I have left 
there, together with two sections of Cook’s 
battery, will be able to hold that point 
against all comers, if not in safety, with suc- 
cess. | should be deeply grieved if in any of 
my acts I should exceed propriety of ac- 
tion by going either too fast or too far. I 
shall await and obey instructions implic- 
itly, and keep the General-in-Chief advised 
of every movement so far as possible, so 
that I may have the instructions and direc- 


Captured by members of the 6th Massachusetts Infantry on May 11, 1861, Ross Winans’ 
steam gun was never tested in battle. Illustration from Harper's Weekly 


I have not assumed to order re-enforce- 
ments from General Patterson. I have no need 
of either them or him, and can get along very 
well without either, with accustomed delibera- 
tion. I have had no report of the arrival of his 
troops early this morning. I have received no 
letter from the Lieutenant-General for many 
days, and the first telegram this morning, to 
which I have replied with some degree of 
promptness. General Shriver, at Frederick, has 
telegraphed me frequently for aid to protect 
Monocacy Bridge. I sent his telegram to the 
Lieutenant-General, asking for instructions, 
and that is the telegram misunderstood. I have 
provided for the safety of my camp at the Re- 
lay. I have asked for and obtained the Eighth 
Massachusetts Regiment from General 
Mansfield, on the promise that he should re- 
ceive in their stead the Eighth New York. 


tions to which the country looks for con- 
trol and safety in the peril of the hour. 

I have the honor to announce further the 
completion of the railroad connection be- 
tween Washington and tide-water at Annapo- 
lis. With the means of transportation now pro- 
vided, we can move 5,000 troops daily between 
Washington and Annapolis. As soon as | re- 
ceive further communication | will send a 
more detailed report. I have also the honor to 
communicate the capture of the steam gun, 
and the fact that I have found men in the Sixth 
Massachusetts Regiment who have been able 
to put it in operation, and it is now in full 
working order. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 

BENJ. F. BUTLER, 
Brigadier-General, Commanding. 
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Please tell our advertisers you 
saw their ad in North & South 
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The true story of 


William F. 


Bartlett 
SHOT TO PIECES 


“I found Bartlett's courage in the face of enemy 
fire and adversity very inspirational. This Me bee 
8 very broad view of America's Civil War v 3 

trayals of combat, prison ire 
ho (HEU as well as his pers » 
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The Civil War Life Movie Series 


al 


The Civil War Life Mo vie Series 


he true story of William F. Bartlett, a Harvard College student who 
enlists in the Union Army at the outbreak of the Civil War. Bartlett's 
courage goes far beyond his call to duty. Severely wounded in four separate 
battles -- Yorktown, the Crater, Port Hudsonand the Wilderness -- he con- 
tinues fighting, gaining the admiration and respect of soldiers on both sides 
of the battle line. Having survived imprisonment and near fatal injuries, 
including the amputation of his lower left leg, Bartlett goes home to find 
fortune and love. 


After the War, Bartlett marries, begins a family and manages a paper mill in 
Dalton, Massachusetts. He later manages the Pomeroy Iron Works in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts and the,Powhatan Iron Works in Richmond, 
Virginiay He speaks often of national reconciliation, healing and,solidarity 
in both the North and the South, discovering he has great oratorical skills. 
On the anniversary of the outbreak of the American Revolution, Bartlett 
draws national attention speaking in Lexington, Massachusetts. 


Starring DAVID HANCOCK Co-Starring AARON HOOKS 
MATT HOOKS ¢ MARY KATE URBANSKI ¢ PATRICK JORDAN 
and CHARLES KING 

Screenplay by DAVID M. NEVILLE and MICHAEL KRAUS ae 
Produced, Directed and Edited by MARK BUSSLER Available on DVD or VHS - 80 Minutes; Action/Adventure 
An ENTERTAINMENT Production DVD Price: $27.95 VHS Price: $24.95 
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Look for these additional Civil War products at your local retail store: 
Left for Dead 


Civil War Minutes - Confederate Civil War Minutes - Union 


Civil War 
Minutes 


lrecom 


www.CivilWarLife.com 


2 DVD Set: $27.95 


2 DVD Box Set: $49.95 2 DVD Box Set: $49.95 
One VHS: $24.95 


4 VHS Box Set: $44.95 4 VHS Box Set: $44.95 
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